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. \ ACARONI” being the most approving 

j1 title that can be bestowed upon a 
beast, and the little gray donkey of Giuseppe 
Mosso perpetually deserving it, his proper 
name had been forgotten while yet he was 
in his youth, and he became the one preémi- 
nent Macaroni of the whole plain from Torre 
dell’ Annunziata to Scafati. The manner of 
his deserving was unusually excellent. 

In the days when old Giuseppe himself 
could endure it, often and often Macaroni 
went up from the tiny garden at Valle di 
Pompeii the fifteen miles to Naples, and re- 
turned, twice in a day—once in the morning, 
so early that only the highest smoke of the 
mountain was in the light, to sell his cart- 
ful of artichokes and sweet-fennel stalks, 
and again in the afternoon, when he had 
well digested his lunch of withered fennel- 
tops, to take an order of fine radishes to some 
hotel for the evening dinner. On his way 
back on this trip—again with nothing alight 
in the world but the smoke of Vesuvius as 
pink as coral over the purple cone—his small 
hoofs seemed to go carefully over the uneven 
stones, as though he knew that old Giuseppe 
was asleep in the bottom of the cart. 

Not only had he done this, but he had won 
the name of being the most delicate-footed 
of beasts. Once when they had a sort of 
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landslide in a house which they were exca- 
vating in ancient Pompeii, and the rubbish 
lay so that the boys could not work, the 
manager, desiring a donkey, small, yet trust- 
worthy to put his feet where told, and to stir 
no other crumb of earth, was sent by unani- 
mous direction to Macaroni. 

Nor had he done these things simply for 
a little season and in the heyday of his 
youth, and then ceased them to fatten on 
his reputation. He did his first day’s work 
the day before Giuseppe bought him, and 
that was the day, fifteen or twenty years 
before, when all the people of the plain about 
the ruins came together bearing each a 
stone, one after another, to help build the 
miracle shrine of Holy Mary of the Rosary. 
From that time he had labored hard until 
Giuseppe’s death, which fell only a scant two 
years past. 

After that the widow, Agnese, left in com- 
fort under her flat stucco roof largely by the 
exertion of Macaroni, was very good to the 
donkey, so that from sunny day to sunny day 
he hardly remembered that he was old and 
grievously infirm. To keep a taste of the 
accustomed business, Agnese still raised her 
excellent radishes and fennel, but she did 
not take them to Naples, although there 
was a fine profit to be had at the hotels in 
All rights reserved. 
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the Via Partenope. She took them to Sca- 
fati, a scant mile away, whither both she 
and Macaroni could jog in placid comfort 
and return unfatigued. Macaroni wore a 
fine, new, yellow pannier now, wherein the lit- 
tle red radishes looked gay. The heavy cart 
was left at home, and Agnese herself walked 
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beside the donkey, her good red skirt tucked 
providently up out of the dust, singing to 
herself a very ancient song. 

Nowadays, too, Macaroni was fed more 
satisfying things than fennel-tops, and things 
more subtly delicious. Armfuls of lupine, 
with the pale blooms succulently budded upon 
it, and bunches of golden carrots tempted 
him daily in his substantial house. He grew 
fat. Nor was this royal life the sole cause 
of his taking on a pompous outline. Flat- 
tery of the luscious kind, that is plucked 
from actual admiration, filled his capacious 
ears and steeped his soul in the calm that 
makes for rotundity. Not only did Agnese 
spend much breath in his belauding and in 
committing him to the care of all the saints 
in turn, but a young boy with merriment and 
caresses came often from the house next 
door, and made the twilights and the moon- 
lights sportive—a boy who loved him dearly. 

“He is getting to be such an old lazybones 
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that you will not sell him for two soldi, 
neighbor Maria, the boy’s mother, remarked 
sometimes to Agnese from among th: 
clothes-lines on her housetop. 

“And what if I do not sell?” Agnes: 
would return, placidly feeding Macaroni, 
whose meek eyes seemed to deprecate Ma- 
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ria’s words even while he seized the bright 
carrots nimbly with his long, soft, gray upper 
lip. 

“But surely you will sell the little brut 
when you go up to Naples to live with Ca- 
terina?” 

“And if I do not go up to Naples? 

After this there would always be loud 
surprise on Maria’s part, for usually that 
impending removal to Naples, where Cate- 
rina was said to be making such a fine stir, 
was the very hinge of Agnese’s conversation. 

One evening Maria went so far as to re- 
mark that she did not believe that Agnese 
had ever intended going to Naples at all 
This broke down the banter at once. 

“Yes, truly, truly,” Agnese cried, “I an 
going indeed, and that this very next month.” 
It was now mid-March. “There are so man) 
more evil winds in Naples than here that ! 
shall wait. Besides, Macaroni has still : 
store of fodder.” 


” 





“Whoever buys him 
will surely buy the fod- 
der that you have. I do 
not think that you will 
sell him to a penniless 
feli-man who would 
starve him and beat him 
and overwork him at the 
fertilizer carts. What 
would he do with such 


a life as that?” 

Agnese did not an- 
swer for a moment; she 
laid her bunch of car- 


rots down under the 
donkey’s nose, and left 
him suddenly, walking 
across toward Maria’s 
house. Macaronistuck 
out his two ears after 
her, but munched his 
carrots, nevertheless. 
Agnese leaned on the 
low, creviced stone wall 
that separated Maria’s 
back yard from her own, 
and said at last, not 
looking at Maria, but 
out at the street, where 
the carrier-boys from 
the ruins were just go- 
ing by to their homes: 
“TI do not intend selling 
him at all. Giovanni 
Galli has a keen knife 
and a steady hand. It 
will take only a mo- 
ment.” 

Maria came down 
the rickety stairs from 
her roof, and leaned 


“HE TURNED WESTWARD DOWN PAST THE RUINS.” 


upon the stone wall 
in front of Agnese 
before she spoke. 
Then she said: “] 
believe you are 
right altogether, 
altogether. You 
san afford it, too; 
but, ah, me, it isa 
great deal of money 
to lose! I hear you 
are offered fifteen 
lire for him.” 

“Yes; it is old 
Francesco Melloni 
of Lettere. I know 
nothing against the 
man, and he says 
he will use him only 
to go to market 
twice a week each 
to Castellammare 
and Angri. But 
I shall have my 
Giuseppe’s donkey 
killed; I shall sleep 
better nights.” And 
Maria said she 
should feel so too, 
by all means. 

But Tommaso, 
the boy who loved 
Macaroni, who had 
come in from the 
excavations, sat on 
the other side of 
the big eucalyptus- 
tree, gritting his 
teeth. He should 
not feel so at all. 
“Kill Macaroni, 
good, playful, happy 
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Macaroni!” The idea made his throat 
ache. “Giovanni Galli’s keen knife and 
steady hand!” The big, dirty basket that 
he had brought home to mend, Tommaso 
hoisted suddenly over his head and let de- 
scend like an extinguisher. From under it 
came sounds of gulping. 

However, Tommaso did something more 
than bewail the situation. For nearly a 
month he laid plans of his own, spied on 
Agnese’s, and mean- 
while took a desperate 
delight in the society 
of Macaroni. But at 
last, oneevening when 
he was coming home, 
he felt his blood sud- 
denly as if frothing in 
his veins, for there 
near the church stood 
old Agnese and Gio- 
vanni Galli talking to- 
gether. 

That night, when 
there was no light but 
of a moon near its last 
quarter slanting redly 
down into the dark 
water away out be- 
yond Capri, Tommaso 
slid out of his bed. 
He pulled on his 
clothes, tiptoed past 
thetwo big beds where 
his father and mother 
slept, into the little 
kitchen, and then out 
through a high small 
hole of a window to 
save the noise of bolts. He dropped outside 
with the certainty and swift recover of a cat. 

Somewhere off in the low fields by the 
Sarno a donkey, stirred to song by the sum- 
mer warmth of the night, brayed fearfully. 
Then, in a moment, from the dark yard next 
door Tommaso heard the voice of Macaroni 
rise competently in thrilling and laborious 
cadence. Delighted, yet with a new pang, 
Tommaso hastened to the low wall between 
the yards, scrambled over, and with a bunch 
of fresh grass torn from the turf beside the 
wall in his hand, he groped his way to Ma- 
caroni’s stable. The faint starlight and 
moonlight without made visible a square 
aperture opposite the door, and against it 
posed Macaroni’s head, inclined inquiringly, 
one ear straight up, the other slanting down. 
But he knew Tommaso’s step, knew also the 
smell of fresh grass, and came forward with 


“‘*OH, I THINK YOU ARE THE BEST BoY!’” 
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a funny little wheeze of pleasure. Th: 
Tommaso, while the soft nose searched hj 
hand for every scrap of grass, unfolded his 
plan to the ears which, moving, kept then 
selves visible in the darkness. They alter- 
nately considered, questioned, disagreed, 
and approved, until their owner seeme 
quite convinced, when at last, bridled wit! 
his hempen halter knotted up very curiously, 
he was led out of the door of his good lit- 
tle cement house, an: 
by a tortuous path 
through Agnese’s gar- 
den to a branch of 
the main highway. 
Once he jerked up 
his head and made as 
if he would go back, 
until. Tommaso _be- 
sought him again: 
“But they intend to 
kill you, Macaroni. 
You would not stay 
to be killed, would 
you, my little, little 
one? Old Agnese is 
not your friend at all. 
She may give you 
carrots and some- 
times take half the 
load to market her- 
self, but she has the 
keen knife of Gio- 
vanni Galli already as 
if in your body, my 
friend; she has said it 
with her own lips.” 
They were out on 
the highroad now, and 
Macaroni, no longer objecting, perhaps be- 
cause the stiffness which had at first beset 
him was passing a little, perhaps because 
the mysterious journey roused some long- 
quiet spirit of adventure in his breast, trotted 
a little, and Tommaso bethought himself to 
ride. He turned westward down past the 
ruins which, in spite of his daylight famil- 
iarity with them, always made him feel un- 
boyishly sad when he saw them at night. 
Above him, on the right, massed the broken- 
shadowed bulk with its suggestive upper 
outline of empty arches and decapitated pi!- 
lars. Below him, on the left, were the wide, 
level river-fields, and the Sarno itself, 
streak of indefinite paleness threading them. 
Trot, trot, trot, went the small hoofs down 
the road that was so white as to seem lumi- 
nous. By and by they turned to the le’! 
along another white road that ran out across 
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the level fields, but bending westward yet 
toward the sea. Macaroni trotted still; the 
road was smooth. 

“It would be a sin to kill you, my good, 
good one; you are as strong asa large horse.” 
It really was delightful, for Macaroni had 
gone so fast that what had been merely the 
silhouette of Monte Sant’ Angelo was show- 
ing its spurs and foot-hilis in relief. A wind 
came up from the bay and moved the long 
fringe of Tommaso’s hair. Soothed out- 
wardly thus, and inwardly by the thought 
of his mission, Tommaso was very happy. 
“It is some old grudge she bears against 
you, my littlest donkey. She may pretend 
not, but what else?” 

They went on a long way in silence, then 
Tommaso found occasion to inquire very 
suddenly: “ Why do you breathe so fast and 
so hard, Macaroni? Surely it is not this silly 
trot. Ah, no doubt it is the heaviness of the 
night. Well, we will go more slowly. 

“What are you limping for, you foolish 
beast? You think I will take you home again 
if you limp. No, my littlest: you shall never 
go back.” 

On the bridge across the Sarno they 
stopped, on motion of Macaroni, who hung 


down his head and doubled up one of his 

slim back legs. Tommaso slid off over his 

head, and sat on the railing of the bridge. 
“Oh, yes, you are very clever,” he re- 
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marked —“ quite as clever as the trained one 
who came through here yesterday with that 
pack of thieving Milanesi who had the bear- 
show; but I tellyou I will not take you home. 
We are going to the house of Francesco 
Melloni, who lives on the right-hand side in 
the very first house as you go into Lettere. 
I will tell him some story or other, and he 
will pay me for you, and I will put the money 
where old Agnese will find it, and then every- 
thing will be all right.” 
Presently they went on, up the river now 
a little way until they came to the old Gra- 
gnano road. It was a shorter way than by 
the good new road that Tommaso had at 
first planned to follow. Then they turned up 
toward the hills, which, as they went, seemed 
to drift slowly down about them in the gloom. 
Macaroni would not trot, and he lopped his 
ears about carelessly. Tommaso dismounted 
again, and walked beside him, grieved that 
the air should be so heavy. But his mind 
was also somewhat busy otherwise. Once he 
said: “You may not get carrots every day, 
and you may have to do more work—a little 
more; but it will be good for you. You will 
not be so fat, and so you can breathe better.” 
But as Macaroni paused now and again 
with hung head on the climb, carrots and 
leisure seemed important things, after all. 
The way among the hills was tortuous, and 
in passing through Gragnano and one or two 
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“PEOPLE CAME RUNNING FROM ALL SIDES.’ 


other little towns it was hard to keep the faint light through the air when they wer: 

right road, the houses crowded forward so finally upon the direct stretch of the row 

upon the intricate angles of the streets. to Lettere, in a way between villa grounds 

The dawn had at length begun sifting a over the high walls of which hung clouds of 
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trees. But the illumination was so dubious 
that even the elderly Macaroni, who had 
heen utterly unmoved by any terror of real 
darkness, now pricked up his ears nervously, 
and often interrupted his grievous panting 
to listen stock-still in his path. Tommaso 
was inclined to rail at the donkey’s misgiv- 
ings, but not without a qualm, until he saw, 
most amazing at that hour, a villa gate yawn- 
ing wide open on its dense park, yet vapor- 
ously black, and saw against that blackness 
the looming shape of a great white ox with 
monstrous horns move toward them rapidly, 
his nostrils steaming faintly in the chill. Ma- 
caroni, despite a lifelong habitude to oxen, 
quivered back on his lean little haunches, and 
though the terror did no more than swing 
its low head once at him, sprang furiously 
in at the gate, and galloped off on a winding 
gravel path. 

Now, Macaroni was Salerno-born, and 
some reassuring memory of the multitudi- 
nous stairways of his native streets may have 
risen to his wits when he came round a turn 
upon the very foot of a stone stairway run- 
ning steeply up between two wings of a 
smal! stueccoed house. He hurried up, still 
nimble with his fright, and went under the 
arch of an ample doorway at his left. 

And there Tommaso found him having a 
very pleasant time. Close to the doorway in 
the blue light, on the floor of white cement, 
stood a copper kettle full of clear water, 
and floating in this were some small objects 
each done up neatly in a green leaf that 
fastened with its own stem. These small 
bundles the deft gray nose of Macaroni was 
undoing, out of each he shook contemptu- 
ously a little yellow pat of butter, and then 
ate the green leaf in a twinkling. 

Tommaso laughed a deep, silent laugh, and 
slapped his knees, when through a door at 
the other end of the room very swift, light 
footsteps came, and in an instant there 
rushed into the space of indefinite light 
about the door a little girl with a broom- 
stick, who forthwith belabored Macaroni. 
Tommaso grasped her wrist, and took away 
the broomstick. 

You shall not beat my donkey!” 

‘Then make him stop spoiling my butter!” 

There was a sharp storm, but it passed, 
and Macaroni was reduced to cross submis- 
siveness outside the door, while Tommaso 
and the little girl talked spasmodically. 
Tommaso said: “ You are up early.” 

The girl nodded silently, but in a moment 
vouchsafed to say: “I forgot to do the 
butter into pats last night for the great 
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house, and father bade me be up at dawn 
and do it.” 

“Wiil he beat you very hard for this? 

The little girl looked at him, puzzled. 
“He will not beat me at all. He never 
beats me when I cannot help things,” she 
said. 

Tommaso stared at the calm child silently, 
and the turn to question passed to her. 

Tommaso’s story came easily and rather 
argumentatively, perhaps, but withal, when 
he had finished, the girl whispered raptly: 

“Oh, I think you are the best boy!” And 
she looked with friendly and interested eyes 
even on Macaroni. “Why, yes,” she said; 
“Macaroni can work all right. It will surely 
do him good. He is too fat, as yousay. We 
have a donkey named Bobo, who has grown 
dreadfully fat, and he is old; and father put 
him in a field, and every day he sets the dog 
to make him run, so that he will get thinner. 
You are quite right.” 

Tommaso went away, leaving the young 
person making an examination of the butter- 
pats in the kettle to see if any had by chance 
escaped injury sufficiently not to require re- 
molding. His heart was lighter of what faint 
misgivings he had had, and he stepped out 
very glibly for Lettere with the refreshed 
Macaroni. 

The dawn, which had appeared so well 
advanced when he was at the white stair- 
head, had failed again to a scant blue lu- 
cence in the aisle of lofty trees that made 
the road. However, when he reached Let- 
tere, which is a sharp-edged little town, clear 
of trees, he could easily make out the house 
he wanted, a low, windowless, heavy-doored 
affair. He remembered it from the days 
when old Francesco had been a chance ac- 
quaintance of his errant childhood. 

Nowthat he had arrived it seemed better to 
wait until more usual business hours before 
rousing the old man. But it was painfully 
apparent that to be back in Pompeii in time 
to go to work on the hour he must be start- 
ing soon, since all the return must be on 
foot. Yet he hesitated to knock, it was so 
very early and so still. But presently, as he 
stood leaning against the door, with his arm 
thrown over the donkey’s bowed neck, a 
man slipped by him and out of sight down 
the road by which he himself had just come. 
The man’s foot was so light that Tommaso 
had not heard him approach, and was startled 
to raise his eyes and encounter a malevolent 
gaze fixed on him and on Macaroni. He lis- 
tened sharply when the man had passed, but 
could not make out how far he went. 
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“It is one of those thieving Milanesi,” 
he muttered. However, he was relieved in 
one way. “It must be later than I imagined,” 
he thought; “already many people are 
astir.” 

Then he knocked as heavily as he could 
upon the door, which flew open instantly, 
showing, very elfish in the uncertain light, 
the bent figure of an evil-looking little man, 
who shouted at once: 

“What do you want?” 

“T have brought you Agnese Mosso’s don- 
key,” answered Tommaso, stoutly. 

“Oh, you have!” sneered Francesco. 
“Well, it is altogether likely that you will 
have your trouble to reward you. What do 
I want with Agnese Mosso’s donkey?” 

Tommaso’s heart went down terribly. 

“Why, you offered fifteen lire for him a 
few weeks ago, and she has decided to ac- 
cept your offer. I had to bring him over at 
night because I work.” 

“Fifteen lire!” the little old man fairly 
moaned. “Fifteen lire for that breathless 
beast? My poor, poor little one, she has 
lied to you, wishing to make you defraud a 
helpless old man. Now, it was to have been 
a present to me, this ancient, boneless fat- 
ling; but I was generous. I offered seven 
good lire. I am kind to the widow, my son. 
And seven lire I will pay, and no more—not 
one soldo more.” 

Tommaso hesitated, unnerved. 

“Take it; it is the best you will get of me. 
She will be satisfied. She knows it was the 
bargain, and that at first I was to have had 
him gratis, just to take care of him. If she 
wants more she will come to me; she will not 
blame you.” 

But Tommaso, having private knowledge 
of how that money was to come into the 
hands of Agnese, was anxious and perturbed. 
He knew that the old man was lying, but he 
dared not say too much lest the door be shut 
in his face. And although he was tolerably 
sure that it would be opened again if he only 
waited long enough, he feared that it might 
be so long as to make him late to the ruins, 
so that he would probably lose his place, of 
which contingency he dared not think. 

“She will scold me terribly,” he ventured. 
“Please give me ten lire!” 

Francesco grunted, and the door, open 
none too wide now for Tommaso’s peace of 
mind, swung to a little. 

“Nine lire, then!” he cried. “ Look at him 
closely; you will see that he is well worth it.” 

The old man grinned. “Seven lire, only 
seven, my little man.” 
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“Well, then, I must,” Tommaso ; 
sobbed, “I must.” 

“Come in, then,” said Francesco, 0} 
the door wide. 
The room inside was dark, 
earth floor smelled damp and ver 

An open door at the farther side 
into a courtyard formed by the ba 
three houses, the unattractive det 
which were faintly coming into view 
twilight. Tommaso was told to bring i 
donkey. He did so, and when they wer 
inside a mighty kick from Frances: 
Macaroni galloping feebly out into the 
yard, while the old man watched th 
gait with much dissatisfaction. To 
wheeled for battle, but it occurred 
how utterly useless it would be fro: 
point of view. 

“He has been carefully treated,” 
tured, “and”—trying to touch the o 
somehow— “he will work better whe: 
Where will you keep him?” 

“My very littlest and dearest frien 
Francesco, unctuously, “the most 
Macaroni shall have a fine cement h 
to himself, dry, with a good floor, and 1 
times daily will I feed him with m 
hands lupine and excellent carrots. I s 
not let him doa step of work on a 
save the Sunday; then he shall a: 
slowly as he likes to church, ina red-tri1 
harness with bells and with as many f 
as a Neapolitan cab-horse carries. 
will sit light upon him even then. F\ 
see,”—old Francesco had been bringin; 
withered shape nearer and nearer, ti 
his broad, pale, goblin face, lower tha 
maso’s, leered so close that the boy 
feel its breath,—“you see, I have 
this windless old lazy-hoofs becaus« 
him. Seven good lire and his royal f: 
the cost of building a real house f 
will be nothing—nothing to the joy « 
ing the estimable animal enjoy hims« 

The old man chuckled and wag; 
head, following Tommaso step by ste} 
backed away. At last the boy was 
against the wall, with a terror gro' 
his eyes. 

“Give me my money, and let me go 
he screamed. 

“Certainly, certainly; I am eager 
free to go and caress the dear beast.” 
cesco went quite across to the other s 
the room, and took out his wallet wi 
back turned to Tommaso. 

The impulse was strong on the boy t: 
Macaroni home again. He dreaded t 























him: but when he made a step toward the 
back door and looked out and saw the gentle 
donkey with his large, mild eyes, he thought 
of Giovanni Galli’s knife again, and com- 
forted himself with what the little girl had 
~ \Vhen Francesco turned round with seven 
dirty little one-lira bills in his hand, Tom- 

0 was strong in his purpose again, and 


in an instant more was plunging back down 
the road toward home. It seemed already 
full dav when the great mountain across the 
valley was in sight, colored an ethereal lilac, 


ardly less nebulous than its own opa- 
t smoke. But when the boy again 
threaded the narrow, close-walled ways be- 


tween the villas, he came upon some misty 
remnant of the night. He ran, not more be- 
cause he knew he was none too near his work 
even for that hour than because that feeble 
gallop of Macaroni’s seemed echoing behind 
him down the hill. 


But no real traffic was yet upon the road; 
everywhere was the stillness of a solitude so 
‘complete that when Tommaso caught a 


C 

climpse of a figure that appeared for an 
instant round a sharp turn, then vanished 
again, he, forgetting the Milanesi, feared 
nothing earthly. He crossed himself, and 


ran on, passing the corner with his eyes 
shut. Instantly he was seized, pinioned, 
robbed of the seven lire he was carrying in 
his hand, and flung to the ground, half un- 
conscious from a blow. 

Now, Tommaso could always make up 
stories easily, and before noon the rumor 
was current, on authority of all the principals 
except Macaroni, that about three o’clock in 
the night Tommaso Merlini had heard un- 
usual sounds in Agnese Mosso’s yard. He 
had listened awhile for their repetition, but 
they had not come again. Then, fearing 
some mischief, he had risen, crept out to 
Macaroni’s stable, found the donkey gone, 

| far away in the still night had heard the 
faint trot-trot of little hoofs on a hard 
roal. He had given chase, not spreading 
alarm first for fear that the accompany- 
ing noise of a crowd might put the thief on 

is guard. He had followed long and far, 

‘vugh Torre dell’ Annunziata, then up the 
first low hem of the wide Vesuvian skirt to 
Bosco Reale. There he had lost all sound 


nd track of him in the multitudinous clat- 
ter and footprints of the donkeys of a party 
of tourists who were going up Vesuvius to 
see the sunrise. He had gone on vainly to 
Bosco Trecase, looking everywhere and call- 
ing. Then, coming back, he had been run- 
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ning fast and had fallen, striking his head 
upon the root of a fig-tree by the road. It 
was all told with much detail. When he 
came back he had found every one about the 
door of the stable, and his story had only 
corroborated their worst fears. 

Now, Bosco Reale and Bosco Trecase are 
quite in the opposite direction from Let- 
tere. 

Two weeks went by, and slowly old Ag- 
nese’s tear-swollen eyes were coming to their 
natural shape and color again. She did not 
now walk every day to the foot of the sharp 
hill back of the macaroni-factories in Torre 
dell’ Annunziata, where the road goes up to 
Bosco Reale, nor did she always stay there 
all day now when she did go. But there was 
no cessation of her care to keep fresh lupine 
in the stable and a basket of carrots ready 
to take out at once when Macaroni should 
perhaps return. She still asked Tommaso 
almost daily for some further word of what 
he had seen that night. 

Yet, though Tommaso answered her re- 
spectfully, he eyed her with bitter contempt. 
All this show of concern, when she wanted 
the donkey back only to havehim stuck in the 
neck like a pig, infuriated him. But, despite 
the fact that he had snatched Macaroni 
bodily from the greatest possible evil, Ag- 
nese sometimes let fall a word that had the 
power to trouble him. 

Now there came a day when the boys 
were not wanted at the ruins, and he fled to 
Lettere. It was a wonderful day. There 
had been a snow on the mountains a little 
while before, but now it was all gone from 
Monte Sant’ Angelo and from everywhere 
elseexcept the main range of the Apennines, 
where it hung, a tinted serrate cloud, tco 
far away to be anything but beautiful. 
Daisies were bright on the green Sarno 
banks, and as he came among the hills he 
scented orange-blossoms. Tommaso’s spirits 
were high; all his forebodings fell away. He 
questioned himself: Why should Francesco 
abuse the donkey any more than Giuseppe 
himself had done? It was to his interest to 
keep the old donkey in as good condition as 
he could. What a silly boy he himself had 
been to worry! 

Indeed, it seemed so when he arrived in 
the little courtyard at Lettere. There stood 
Macaroni over a great pile of fresh lupine, 
to which he was doing inordinate justice. 
To besure, he was horribly dirty, but, then, 
Tommaso had an excusable notion that to 
be dirty was not unnatural in donkeys. His 
ears cocked up so very little when Tommaso 
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came that the boy felt hurt for a moment, 
but reflected that since Macaroni was work- 
ing now he might be too hungry at meal-time 
to pay much attention to any one. 

“Come here!” he called, to see whether 
in fact Macaroni knew him at all. The long 
ears moved affably, but Macaroni was evi- 
dently too busy to come, so Tommaso came to 
him. Sitting on astone, he confided to those 
understanding ears his present rejoicing and 
his previous foreboding. “ Little Macaroni,” 
he whispered, “I have been afraid, afraid; 
and I do not like to be afraid when I can- 
not tell any one.” 

Macaroni, the lupine finished, hung his 
heavy little head over Tommaso’s shoulder 
and sighed a deep donkey sigh, than which 
there is no more expressive sound in the 
world. Then Tommaso was out of bounds 
delighted. He hugged the gray beast, he 
kissed him, he rubbed his cheek on the 
velvet tip of his nose. “Ah, now you are 
warm and your eyes shine; if I had left you 
with Agnese you—by now— you—it would 
not be so.” He hugged the donkey again in 
sheer joy. “But you are yet a little lazier 
than a lizard; you will not stir a foot. Come 
here!” He backed off a little way, and 
crouched persuasively with a stray sprig of 
lupine in his hand. “Come!” 

But Macaroni merely hung his head and 
would not budge. Tommaso performed one 
of those tumbling antics that had been wont 
to render Macaroni frolicsome in other days, 
but without effect. “You are lazier than 
ever,” he laughed, “and you have found a 
will of your own.” Whistling, he was about 
to seize the donkey’s fore feet to make him 
dance with him, when the figure of old 
Francesco coming out into the court sent a 
chill through the air as though the edge of 
a cloud had come over the sun. The Pan- 
like merriment had died in the boy, and with 
hardly a word to the grim old man he was 
gone. While he was yet in sight, going 
through Francesco’s room, Macaroni at- 
tempted to follow him on three legs, the 
fourth one dragging somewhat, though he 
tried to hold it up. But Tommaso did not 
see him. 

This was on a Wednesday,and a week from 
the next Sunday Tommaso came again. So 
secure had he felt since his last visit to Let- 
tere that he looked forward to this day only 
with happiness, and amazement awaited him. 
The old man and Macaroni were gone away. 
A boy living in one of the other houses 
around the court told himso. Tommaso said 
he would wait, and sat down upon the stone. 
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The boy smiled oddly, and Tommaso felt ye- 
sentful, thinking he was considered a 
for caring so much for a donkey. Th 
came often out of his house on one pri 
or another, until Tommaso, tired of 
observed, resolved to get out of sight. 
idea seized him. 

“Where does Francesco cut Macaroni’s 
lupine?” he inquired. 

“Macaroni’s lupine! Macaroni does 
have lupine to eat. Do you not know 
Melloni?” 

“But Macaroni does have lupine. | 
him have it week before last.” 

The other boy considered a moment, t 
nodded his head with a leer. “Yes: 
was the day he gave him the terrible be: 
that made him so lame. And the do 
would eat nothing at all of the common st 
until the old man was scared for fear | 
would die quickly, before he could get his 
seven-lire worth of work out of him.” 
boy stopped and looked curiously at Tom- 
maso, whose face was turned ashen, 
whose lean little hands were gripping his 
Sunday cap hard. “ And I might as we 
you,” he went on, “although it is none o 
affairs, that Francesco has gone to Nay 
or at least to San Giovanni, with a lo: 
fennel for his brother to take to mark: 
the morning. His brother had an acci 
to his garden.” 

A momentary gleam came in Tommaso’s 
eyes. Was Francesco a good man, after all’ 
But the other boy went on: 

“Francesco charges him more tha) 
can get in the market; but he has to | 
anyway to keep his customers.” 

“He is n’t coming back to-night, i: 
all that way?” 

The other boy spoke gently: “ Yes; v 
load of fertilizer.” 

Tommaso shuddered. The two look« 
each other, thinking. Presently Tomn 
put his hand into his pocket and drew « 
lira in copper. “I will give this to y 
you 

“Oh, I cannot do anything at all,” 
other interrupted. “I tried to after 
were here, when I saw how much you c 
for him; but Francesco kicked me, and + 
that if I ever interfered again he would 
the donkey out and out and send you 
skin. He would do it, too; he has done s 
things.” 

Then Tommaso broke down, and told 
other boy the whole story of the case, : 
when at last he went away he had made 
new plan that brought a little comf 




















ch it was only another alternative of 
lespair. The plan was founded upon an old 


jor the last three weeks he had been keep- 
ine a few soldi out of his wages every Satur- 
sht, taking the beating heroically that 
s came from his father when the deficit 
scovered, which he always accounted 


da 


aiW 


fo saying that he had spent the missing 
mo for cigarettes. His object had been 
to wet together seven lire to put into Ag- 
nese’s hands in some way in payment for 
Macaroni. The addition to the plan was that 


ven lire were to be got together as 
y as possible, so that when, if ever, the 
t arrived when it seemed that Maca- 


mol 
roni would prefer death to the life he led, 
Tommaso could take the seven lire to Ag- 
nese and confess what he had done. Until 


he had the seven lire he felt that he could 


not He would be declared a thief, for 
who would believe that the payment money 
had been stolen from him? He and the other 
boy felt sure that, although he himself was 
powerless to rescue Macaroni, there must be 
some way for Agnese to accomplish it. And 
when he could arrange matters so that he 
should not be accused of stealing, he felt 
that he should not care what other re- 
proaches fell upon him at such a time. 


So he began taking half a lira a week out 


of his wages, and was beaten proportionately 
every Saturday night. If he had been sure 
that the punishment for his abstraction of 


the money would continue to be simply beat- 


ings, even if they were to increase in geo- 
metrical proportion to what he took, he 
wo have taken more. But his father 


began to threaten that the money should be 
paid to himself. Tommaso remained dis- 


He gave himself the privilege of only one 
visit to Lettere, since time was pre- 
On this occasion, when he came op- 
the villa gate on his way to Lettere, 
the little girl was awaiting him, blue-frocked, 


inder a budding medlar-tree. 

“He is gone!” she cried, bounding out 
past the gray wall into the road. 

“Who?” 


‘ld Francesco has gone to Naples,” she 
sail, “but not with Macaroni, though. The 
» there came down and told me this 
iorning, so that I could tell you and make 
you hurry.” 
1ey parleyed awhile there in the shady 
roal, immersed in a bright sentiment of 
business, and the result was that the little 
girl declared that she would go with Tom- 
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maso to pass her opinion, which Tommaso 
conceived to be of great value, upon the 
donkey’s state. Together they should carry 
to Macaroni, she said, a basket of carrots 
which were by rights Bobo’s, but Bobo would 
not object. 

And they did carry the basket of yellow 
carrots between them up the climbing road. 
Sometimes they were in blue shade where 
pines and cypresses stood on each side; some- 
times the road was netted with shadows of 
bare, new trellises raised for the spring 
growth of lemons, or with shadows of the 
leafless tracery of the figs; sometimes, where 
the way followed the hill-edge, all was clear 
sunshine over the eastern road-wall, with 
only the mountain to be seen across it, far 
and softened as if beyond a sea. 

But the way to Lettere was not long, sun 
and shade and all. The other boy met them 
before Francesco’s door, and took them 
through his own house to the court. Maca- 
roni was lying down when they came out, and 
the little girl scowled and shook her head; 
but he stood up immediately, whereat she 
nodded and went to look at him. 

“He is thin enough now, surely, and | 
think he is very tired; but I cannot see that 
he is sick,” she said, with her small head on 
one side. “ He is surely thin enough, though,” 
she added decisively after a little, putting 
her finger in the hollow above his eye. 

But Macaroni ate the carrots eagerly yet 
gracefully, taking them from the hand with 
his gray lips as of old. The children laughed. 
They played games about the feeding. They 
took turns, and toward the last broke the 
carrots into many pieces to make the play 
last longer. And with Macaroni it was as if 
his own sound, kind, gay, and intelligent 
soul had informed a strange, sick body that 
morning accidentally, and he seemed con- 
stantly apologizing. 

He was almost himself again, Tommas« 
thought, and soon he would be able to get 
him home again to constant carrots and 
peace until the end should really come. 

The wise little girl’s opinion was that 
Macaroni was “so-so,” but would be better 
after his meal, at least very much stronger 
for a little while. Then Tommaso caught 
himself looking at Macaroni’s legs, especially 
the lame one, and speculating whether the 
road from Lettere to Pompeii, which leads 
through Angri, and does not meet the Na- 
ples road, was all down-hill enough for a sick 
donkey. But just then there was a sound in 
Francesco’s house, and that thought died. 
Yet it was with a hug all joy and resolution, 
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and a whispered promise of early freedom, 
that he left the donkey and fled with the 
rest. 

Hereafter Tommaso spent his Sundays 
and the twilights of the lengthening days 
about the hotels at the entrance of the ruins, 
performing small tricks and singing for a 
scanty harvest of soldi. And, though slowly, 
the hard lump of money tied in a handker- 
chief in his pocket grew steadily, until he 
began to breathe with greater ease. He 
would surely be prepared before the worst 
came. In the absence of any tidings he was 
half beginning to hope that a turn for the 
better had really come in Macaroni’s affairs. 

Finally, on a Sunday afternoon, three 
weeks since he had last seen Macaroni, he 
had in his possession six lire thirteen soldi 
and three centesimi, with the immediate 
prospect of filling the sum out to seven lire. 
He had been in front of the Hotel Dioméde 
since luncheon, singing the whole round of 
Neapolitan airs dear to the tourists. Even 
without success it was a day to turn the 
head of any Italian boy with the mere hilarity 
of living, and Tommaso was lost in the in- 
trinsic joy of filling his lungs with that air 
and letting it go again in songs that were as 
natural as simple breath. 

He danced, too, for his most appreciative 
audience, and when at last their carriage 
started down the road toward Naples, he 
kept beside it, running, dancing, turning 
handsprings, as much for the delicious 
sense of power it gave his muscles as for 
any other gain. He may not have known the 
tint of the sea away out beyond Capri, nor 
that the lindens were in leaf; but the beauty 
had plied some sixth sense of his as with 
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wine, and he leaped, laughing, spontans 
tireless. 

“Don’t you believe that the tips of his 
ears are pointed and furry?” said one of the 
girlsin thecarriage. Then in jest, but touched 
with that mysterious half-faith in old lege; ds 
which creeps into one’s soul under those 
skies, they were leaning, looking at him very 
closely, when suddenly they saw his ( 
change, stiffen, whiten. 

They looked where he looked. Turning 
off on the Castellammare road, the mout 
which they were just passing, staggere:| a 
little donkey driven by an old man who was 
beating him furiously. Stopping the car- 
riage, the girls watched Tommaso, who, wit! 
a new quality in his movements, boun Jed 
after the cart, which was coming slowly to 
a stand, as the donkey, utterly unable to go 
on, however beaten, lurched heavily down to 
the ground. In a moment one of the thills 
gave way, and the long gray neck settled 
out upon the earth. But it lay there only a 
moment, for Tommaso was in the dust be- 
side the donkey, with the head gathered in 
his arms on his lap, his face bent on the 
long, soft ears. He said nothing, but when 
the driver came scrambling down and }went 
above him to put his hand upon the beast, 
Tommaso let fly a sharp and powerful |)loy 
upon the old man’s chest, then flung his arms 
again about the donkey’s head, and wept 
aloud. 

People came running from all sides, among 
them the driver of the girls’ carriage, sent 
by them. After a little while, when he came 
back, one of the girls asked him what was 
the matter with the donkey, and he re} 

“He is dead, signorina.” 





GREATER LOSS. 


BY VIRGINIA WOODWARD CLOUD. 


( NE spoke with tears: “ 
For on my lips smiles 
My heart is but an empty, 


id 


Laughter is fled 


Grief stripped me of the best, 
are forever dead, 
songless nest— 


One spoke and smiled: “Grief robbed of all, for I, 
Facing the lonely desert of my years, 
Shudder to find its one spring hath gone dry— 


I have no tears!” 
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)\ ‘ old woman’s letter to another— what 
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ist know. 
r from the inclosed packet as thy overlate 
for the rest—forgive. 


n there be of stirring interest in the 
ed lines that trembling fingers pen 
ne-dimmed eyes to see? Yet fifty years’ 
ing seasons a romance as it does a wine. 


\DELPHIA, First Month, Second, 1885. 
\R FRIEND ANN POWEL: Thy letter of 
th month last was duly received. I regret 
1 of the death of thy sister Rebecca. She 
ee have ever been the seniors of all my 
both in long standing and in affection. 
(nn, she has gone to that rest which awaits 
sooner or later, and which cannot be far off 
ther thee or me. Thou writest thou art on 
rge of eighty-five, and on the 23d day 
ionth next will be my eighty-fourth birth- 
When I take a retrospective view of bygone 
nd recall the large number of our friends 
iciates who have long since passed away, 
why it is that our lives are extended so 
md these. I trust it is for some good pur- 
ind that we shall be enabled to fulfil the 
s of our heavenly Father. 

thou ever heard that Neil Esric died at 
-of forty-seven? He lies by the side of his 
and mother on Fair Hill. He returned to 
lelphia in about his fortieth year, having 
| large fortune and great respect. At the 
f his death he was elder in Friends’ Meet- 
1 sat in the second gallery. As thou know- 
vas away from our native city many years, 

erefore never saw him since our youth. 


ir Ann, since I received thy letter my 


hts have been much of Rebecca. I have 
from a mahogany chest which contains my 


treasured possessions many bundles of her 
tters, and read and re-read them. One packet 


ned with over sixty years, and cut by the 


‘ that binds it, as many a life is cut by the 


of circumstances—contains 
I think thou shouldst know. 


something 
Dear Ann, 


ps it would be more in the line of my duty 


to tell thee, yet I cannot but feel thou 
Take all the sweetness thou canst 


I find age more le- 
than youth, for when the sap of life has 


n sluggish, neither anger nor pain hath the 


incy it had of yore. 
i who art on the verge of the hereafter 
irely let naught embitter thee against those 


ire gone, or thy few friends still remaining, 
f whom feels now that, through fear of un- 


THE STORY OF ANN POWEL. 


ut. TYNAN. 


all she 
might have done for thee in years gone by. 
Awaiting thy answer, I remain, 
Thy attached friend, 
MATILDA GRIFFITH. 


warrantable interference, she did not do 


Ann Powel folded the letter and laid it 
on her knee. Her fingers closed on the yel- 
lowed packet, and in her heart she knew 
it held the long-lost chapter of her sweet- 
est story. But she was not impatient: im- 
patience dies with youth. She even took off 
her glasses and laid them on the table, and 
her quiet eyes, which had looked at life al- 
ways with trusting resignation, turned from 
the small, warm room that represented her 
individual life to the snowy fields and gables 
and steeples that brought the pulse of hu- 
manity near her. 

The wind jostled and crowded the falling 
flakes and disposed of them at its will, as 
fate jostles and crowds and disposes of men. 
Many of the ditches and out-of-the-way cor- 
ners were overfull, while the knolls and 
highest gables were bare and almost empty. 

Ann Powel’s eyes fell unseeing on the duli 
dreariness of the scene, while she turned the 
pages of the letters. 


IN 1820 the City of Brotherly Love lay in 
almost its entirety on the low, irregular ob- 
long between the Schuylkill and Delaware 
rivers. Freshening winds swept even its 
remotest angles and tinged the cheeks of 
the Quaker maidens with vivid color. 

On one of the quiet streets, where the 
walnut-trees grazed the sloping roofs of the 
comfortable houses, and in the fall distrib- 
uted green-shelled fruit in abundance over 
sidewalks and gutters—on one of these 
quiet streets, in 1820, stood a house some- 
what older, perhaps, than the others, a two- 
storied stone affair, with a steep roof and a 
flight of six stone steps, guarded by an iron 
railing, which led up to the short, four- 
paneled door. There were two windows on 
the first floor front and three above, and 
they must have had at least thirty little 
panes of glass apiece. It looked, on the 
whole, like the comfortable residence of re- 
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spectable middle-class people, which it 
was; but besides being that it was a store. 
The small square sign that hung on a pro- 
jecting rod to the left of the door, and on a 
level with its knocker, read: “Neil Esric. 
Pork and Poultry. Tenth to Fourth Month.” 

With the exception of an occasional re- 
newal of paint, the sign had swung there 
unaltered for three generations. The Neil 
Esric who was upon the field of action in 
1820 went with his wife and son and daugh- 
ter to the farm every Ist of April, as the 
Neil Esrics and their wives and sons and 
daughters of the past had done, as Neil 
Ksric, Jr., and his wife and children 
would in all probability do in the days to 
come. The house was blinded by heavy 
wooden shutters half the year. 

Rosy-cheeked Neil Esric, Jr., was twenty- 
three. His shoulders were broad and strong, 
and his gray coat sat upon them with a grace 
a West Point cadet might envy. He stood 
six feet three inches, and his muscles were 
like iron. 

When little Prudence, his sister, teased 
him about his bigness or played him tricks, — 
which was often, for she was avery elf for mis- 
chief, —he would catch her about the waist, 
which required exceeding swiftness and dex- 
terity of motion, and seat her on the topmost 
of the store shelves without the least trouble. 
And there he would let her sit like a saucy 
gray squirrel with very black eyes till she 
begged for mercy. This she never did or 
gave up her chatter till she saw some one 
coming up the steps or heard her mother 
calling from the room within. 

“ Now, Neil, thou hearest! Let me down! 

“Hast ceased thy banter?” 

“Neil.” His father’s voice would come in 
quiet remonstrance from the desk in the 
corner. 

“When she says ‘ please,’ father.” 

The steps would perhaps be just at the 
door. 

“Please, then. Hurry!” 

“Oh, no. ‘Please, dear brother.’ ” 

“IT wo— Oh, oh! Please, dear brother!” 

And down she would come, as pert as ever 
as soon as her feet touched the floor. 

One day the door opened before she suc- 
cumbed. It was Ann Powel. Neil went red 
to his hair. 

Ann Powel was twenty, as sweet and rosy 
and prim as Quaker maiden can be. He 
would rather any one in the world had seen 
the episode than she. Yet it did not make 
her think the worse of him, though the sight 
of his big head thrown back and his big teeth 
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showing in teasing laughter was novel to her 
She knew now he could be merry. He: 
fore in her presence he had always | 
grave and bashful. When he reddened : 
put his magnificent arms up in a shamef: 
way to lift the indignant little elf to 
fioor, Ann’s heart beat so hard that it | 
her. 

That was just before they closed for th¢ 
summer. Somehow the thought of six 
months of country life did not suit Neil 
this year. The mowing and harvest 
the long walks, the rides behind Pegyy, 
the boating—none of them had their accus- 
tomed attraction. It was witha weary heart 
that he helped his father put up the wooder 
shutters. It was with a strange sense of 
desolation that Ann Powel watched t 
from her window over the way. 

She could not look long, for she had just 
come up for some blocks for the quilt, 
Matilda Griffith and Rebecca would be wait- 
ing. She tore herself away, and had just 
begun to fumble in the box of pieces 
stood in the corner of the great square closet, 
when she heard Rebecca call: 

“Canst thou not find them?” 

“Yes, I have found them; I am coming.” 

She put them hastily together and ran to 
the window to peep out once again. She 
thought Neil was looking. On the im- 
pulse of the moment she stirred the slat 
the least bit. She was sure he was looking 
then, for he started and smiled. The blood 
surged into her cheeks, and she seized the 
bundle of pieces and ran down the crooked 
stairway as fast as she could go. 

She could scarcely untie the bundle. She 
did it at the table, with her back to Rebecc 
and Matilda Griffith, that they might 
note her agitation. They were busy talking 
of Esther Pennett’s new gown, and how sie 
had carried herself when she wore it for the 
first time to meeting, and were in no hurry 
for the patches. 

“Didst see how she switched her skirt 
passing Joseph Potter?” cried Rebecca. 
Which remark Ann, being the elder, wo 
surely have rebuked had she not been 
much engrossed to realize the scandal of 

Just at that moment there was a quick 
jerk at the knocker, and Ann’s scissors and 
some of her pieces fell to the floor. 

“Why, what ails thee, Ann?” cried Re- 
becca. 

Matilda looked at her with half-parted li}: 
as though she held an unfinished sentence 
suspended. 

“T fear ’t is awkwardness ails me,” Ann 
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answered, laying the scissors and pieces on 
the table, her face very red from stooping, 
and starting for the door. 

In the dim hall she pressed her hand to 
her heart and lingered before she opened 
the door. 

“Tt is Elizabeth Pleigh for the receipt for 
clam chowder,” she said to herself, breathing 
quickly as she drew the bolt. 

When the door opened she did not need 
to look higher than the big feet in their low 
shoes and silver buckles to know it was Neil 
Esric. 

“T am going away, as thou must know, 
and am come to bid thee farewell till the 
Tenth month,” he said. 

He put out his great hand, and she laid 
her little one in it for a moment, then drew 
it shyly away, but neither looked up nor 
spoke. 

“T will see thee then,” he said presently. 

Her head sank lower; her slim white fin- 
gers laced and interlaced; she said nothing. 

He stared down at her till his eyes were 
full of her beauty and his heart was burst- 
ing. 

“T love thee!” he said, and thrust his hand 
into his pocket, and strode away. 

All the summer he marveled at his temer- 
ity, and waited for the fall. 

“Who was it?” said Rebecca. 

“Neil Esric.” 

“Prithee, what for?” 

“To bid farewell until the Tenth month,” 
said her sister, with clear, calm eyes full 
upon her. 

All tae long, hot months she kept repeat- 
ing “ Until Tenth month,” and the song that 
was in her heart rose to her lips ard flowed 
over, sometimes in hymns the meaning of 
which appealed with strange, new power to 
her hearers, sometimes in broken fragments 
of love-songs she had heard her mother sing. 
Often her father would lay aside his accounts 
or his paper to listen. Up-stairs, down-stairs, 
wherever her manifold duties called her, her 
lilt song went, too. 

October came, and the Esrics with it. 
Ann saw Neil to her heart’s content. He 
held her yarn while she wound it in great 
gray balls; he mended her spinning-wheel 
when it was broken; he walked with her 
and her father and Rebecca and little Ellen 
from meeting. 

People began to whisper. 

He spent his evenings in the Powel sitting- 
room. The high mahogany dresser caught 
his reflection so often and held it so long, 
as he sat opposite Elder Powel in his great 
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stiff chair, that years afterward Ann used 
sometimes to see it there when she loo}.od 
up suddenly from her sewing. 

Sometimes when he came Ann would je 
up-stairs putting little Ellen to bed, and ihe 
murmur of his deep voice and her fathe,’s, 
with now and then Rebecca’s shrill treble, 
would float up to her till she smiled in the 
darkness. 

“ Art asleep, Ellen?” 

“No.” 

But she was never impatient, she was so 
sure of him, and so happy. What did it 
matter if he were in the sitting-room below 
for half an hour before she could see him? 
Did she not know he was there? Could she 
not hear him? All the time he was talking 
so gravely and so well, was he not listening 
for her step on the stair? Would he not 
smile when she came down with her knitting, 
and talk with an added zest even though he 
only went on discussing politics with her 
father? 

Oh, how the months flew! It was Febru- 
ary before they knew it; and then—then, of 
a sudden, he ceased coming. 

Save for occasional glimpses of him 
through the blinds she did not see him 
again until April. It was as though all the 
freshness and sweetness of life were gone. 
The song that had bubbled up from her 
heart to her lips sank lower and lower till 
it died away. There was nothing bubbling 
or springing left, only a leaden weight of 
pain. The haughty pride, which was a heri- 
tage all Powels gave their children, made her 
hide it as the Spartan lad hid the fox that 
gnawed his vitals. She knew Rebecca 
watched her, and sometimes when she looked 
up from her work she would find her father 
with his book lying open before him and 
his eyes resting upon her with a wistful, 
questioning expression that made her throat 
ache with sobs. 

Once when he was putting on his hat in 
the hall and she came unexpectedly out of 
the dim parlor, he was so struck by the dumb 
sorrow he surprised in her eyes that his love 
got the better of his stern reserve. 

“Daughter,” he said, his fingers gripping 
the knob of the thick stick he always car- 
ried, “ hast thou questioned thy heart well°” 

He had not spoken so sentimentally since 
he had asked Ann’s mother to wed him. The 
scene came back to him now as his daughter 
lifted her wondering eyes to his face. 

“Hast thou questioned thy heart well!” 
he repeated. 

The wondering eyes flowed over. 
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«“ Oh, father—father—father!” she cried, 
laying her face on his shoulder. 

“There, there, Ann! There, there! Thou 
knowest best. But remember it is a serious 
thing, my daughter—a serious thing. Per- 
haps if thou wert to think again and think 
different; but there, wipe thy eyes, or Re- 
becca will question. There, she is coming 
from the kitchen; run away to thy room.” 

‘he slab over his grave was hid with ivy, 
and nis dust for years and years had mingled 
with the soil, before Ann understood the 
words he spoke that day. 

On the lst of April the shutters went up 
on the Esric windows as they had done on 
every lst of April for three generations. 
Ann Powel thought of the 1st of April the 
year before, as she watched Neil and his 
father from her window. When the last bar 
was in its place, the elder Esric reéntered 
the house, but Neil brushed the dust from 
his coat and crossed directly to the Powel 
door. 

Ann went down the stairway like one in a 
dream to meet him. 

“| saw thee coming,” she said simply as 
she opened the door. 

His hand was just raised to the knocker. 
He took off his hat gravely, and stepped in. 

Ellen and she were alone. The child got 
up from her lessons and courtesied to him. 

“T am going away, as thou must know,” 
he said slowly to Ann. 

He was standing in the middle of the 
room. The top of his handsome head was 
within a foot of the low ceiling. 

“T am come to say farewell.” 

“Until Tenth month,” she said, looking 
into his eyes and smiling gravely. 

“1 do not know till when,” he answered. 
He turned his big hat over, and looked 
into it gravely. “In the fall I go to my 
uncle at Summit Hill. I have told thee he 
has interest in the mines of anthracite coal 
there, the demand for which has greatly in- 
creased during the past year.” 

“And thou art going—” 

Why did he not understand that cry? He 
seized her hands for just one moment, and, 
with a mad pressure of them to his breast, 
was gone. 

On this side of the grave she never saw 
him again. 

“Why dost thou weep, sister?” The child 
came and flung her arms about her waist. 
“Why dost thou weep?” 

Ann sank to her knees and drew her to 
her bosom. Her sobs shook them both. 

“Is it that he is gone—Neil Esric?” 
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“Oh, Ellen, yes! Itis—itis! I love him!” 

“Do not weep, sister dear; do not. I will 
tell father, and he will go after him for 
thee.” 

“Oh, Ellen, thou must not! Thou 
wouldst not if thou knew it would hurt me? 
Thou wilt not say to father or Rebecca that 
thou sawest me thus?” 

“Never, never, if thou wishest me not,” 
said the child. 


THE year that followed Rebecca married 
Joseph Potter. She was just eighteen, as 
tall and stately as a goddess. 

“Hast anything in thy past thou wouldst 
have altered?” she asked of her betrothed, 
half jesting, half earnest, as they stood part- 
ing at the door the night before their 
marriage. 

“Why dost thou ask me?” he said, laugh- 
ing. 

“Dost thou not know that if thou hast 
done or said aught ill thou must make rep- 
aration the day before thy marriage?” 

“If that be so, I shall hold convention 
with my conscience on the way home,” he 
said gaily. “Thou, I know, hast naught 
that needs repentance,” he added, pressing 
her fingers. 

She thought of the words after he was 
gone—“Thou, I know, hast naught that 
needs repentance.” She was standing with 
her elbow on the mantel, watching Ann take 
Ellen’s clothes for the morrow from a great 
time-blackened bureau. 

“Art thou happy, Ann?” she said sud- 
denly. It wasas though the question formed 
itself from her thought and sprang into 
words unbidden. 

Ann looked up smiling. The year had 
given a luminous tenderness to her face, but 
a certain light that used to glint in her eyes 
—the light of hope, perhaps—was gone. Her 
sister’s words came to her like a self-ques- 
tion. 

“Art thou happy?” Rebecca repeated. 

Ann laid the white pile of garments on 
the chair by Ellen’s bed. 

“Happy in thee and father and Ellen,” 
she said slowly, “happy in the Lord. It is 
not given to all to be happy like thee.” 

She finished the last sentence with a smile 
and a sweet note of joy for her sister that 
almost hid the little cry of self-pity with 
which it began. 

Rebecca started, but made no answer. 
The flame of the candle blinked at her like 
a solitary human eye. For a while the soft 
rustle of Ann’s skirts as she moved back and 
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forth from the bureau was the only sound 
that broke the silence. 

“Thy life will be but meager if thou dost 
never marry.” There was the sound of a 
sob in Rebecca’s voice as she spoke. 

Ann’s face flushed slightly. “Thou must 
not say so, Rebecca. If I never marry, 
thou must let me share thy joys with 
thee.” 

“But thou—oh, Ann!—oh, God forgive 
me!” cried Rebecca. 

“Hush! Thou wilt wake Ellen! What 
troubles thee, sister?. Thou art weary. 
Come, let me plait thy hair and turn down 
thy coverlet for thee. Dost thou know, I 
shall be very lonely when thou art gone?” 


ANN PowWEL lifted the packet of yellow let- 
ters and loosed the string. The first finished 
the story 


PHILADELPHIA, Second Month, Eighth, 1821. 

DEAR MatTILDA: Thy long-continued absence 
grieves me. Ann, too, thou knowest, is away this 
week with our aunts Hancock, one of whom is ill. 
I have none for companions but Ellen, who is 
strangely childish for a girl of seven, and father, 
who but seldom speaks. Elizabeth Pleigh has come 
in thrice to cheer me, and made me ache with 
weariness ere she was gorre. She talks of nothing 
but cooking, which I abhor. 

The household goes all awry in Ann’s absence. 
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She hath a marvelous way of keeping its macij 
nery in running order. I have not. 

My conscience stings me greatly to-day 
something I have done. Just before dinner, w! 

I stood at the window watching for father ani 
fearing the beans and meat would go cold bef«re 
he came, Neil Esric saw me and came over. 

he seemed to wish to speak, I pushed up the sas), 
and said, “Good morrow.” He paid no heed, but 
stood looking at his hat, which he had doffed, 
Presently he said, without looking up: 

“Rebecca, were I to ask Ann to marry me, dost 
thou think she would have me?” 

Matilda, I thought how wretched the house 
would be, and how father and Ellen could not 
possibly get along without her, and I said, “No.” 

He lifted his head and looked steadily at me. 
“Art thou sure?” he said, and it sounded as 
though it were a life-or-death question with him. 

I was already half ashamed at what I had 
done, but something possessed me. I looked 
straight in his eyes, and said, “ Yes.” 

He just turned on his heel and walked away. 

I have been wishing all day I had reversed my 
answers; but it is better as it is, for, after all, I 
never could make the home what it should be for 
father, as Ann can. Even now we are all longing 
for her return. 

Joseph Potter walked home with me from meet- 
ing yesterday evening, and spoke with father at 
the door. 

With the hope soon to see thee, 

Thy friend, 
REBECCA POWEL. 


THE ECLIPSE OF POETRY. 
BY ADA FOSTER ALDEN. 


I ELOVED Art! beneath thy wings I creep, 
Worn with a world where thou canst be decried; 
Thou, too, my Beautiful, art thrust aside 
Where dreams and shadows vague oblivion keep. 
Here thou dost sit—thy shame is glorified, 
Thy grief a queen’s. Thy tears, if thou shouldst weep, 
Were pearls which in life’s acid we would steep, 
Making it precious; but thou sitt’st in pride. 
Dost thou recall how once thy leaf of bay 
Outweighed the proudest plaudits of mankind? 
Dost thou remember still thine ancient sway, 
Though now the world seems to thy beauty blind? 
Or dost thou dream of that more glorious day 
When thou thy larger sovereignty shalt find? 





AT SLEEPING WATER. 
BY FLORENCE WILKINSON. 
WITH PICTURES BY F. V. DUMOND. 


LL day the showery poplars blow 
f\ By Sleeping Water, 
And redwings whistle to and fro 
From brooding willows leaning low 
To Sleeping Water. 


All day poor Landry by his door, 

From dawn’s pink fog till evening hoar, 

Looks for the ship that comes no more 
To Sleeping Water. 


His neighbors smile and shake the head, 
For little Jeanne is long since dead, 
Who with her madcap lover fled 

From Sleeping Water. 


All day the blue-yoked oxen strain 
The dripping bronze kelp-laden wain, 
Creaking along the seaward lane 

By Sleeping Water. 


All day poor Landry’s ancient gaze, 
Holding the hope of other days, 
Is fixed upon the long sea-haze 

By Sleeping Water. 


The russet hills, fringed low with spruce, 
Slope into creeks of flower-de-luce, 
Blue-bannered by the reedy sluice 

Of Sleeping Water. 


The grave Acadian women pass, 
Black-caped, to christening and to mass, 
Brushing the tufted cotton-grass 

By Sleeping Water. 


And Landry turns his patient ear 

To list the sound he used to hear— 

Jeanne, caroling like a wood-note clear, 
By Sleeping Water. 
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Wild vetch and roses pink and large 
Clamber along the gray sea-marge, 
And peer into the placid targe 

Of Sleeping Water. 


But nevermore the lovely view 

Of Jeanne, skirt lifted from the dew, 

Plucking the rose and meadow-rue 
By Sleeping Water. 


From Belliveaux to Pointe Eglise 

The little broom-like apple-trees 

Are bent before the sharp sea-breeze 
By Sleeping Water. 


And Landry, his white hair afloat, 

Crouching within his tattered coat, 

Still watches for the vanished boat 
By Sleeping Water. 


The trim sandpipers on the beach, 

Weeting and bowing each to each, 

Pace up and down the shingly reach 
Of Sleeping Water. 


“Wait, wait,” they ever seem to shrill, 
And Landry waits and hopes until 
The Fundy twilight settles chill 

On Sleeping Water. 


He hears the wingéd wild sea-folk 

With frenzied laughter and rough croak 

Scurry and scream around Grosses Coques 
At Sleeping Water. 


And “Jeanne, Jeanne, Jeanne,” their petulant cry 
At Sleeping Water, 

Between the tossed sea and the sky, 

While in the dark the tide leaps high 
At Sleeping Water. 


All night from loud St. Mary’s Bay, 
At Sleeping Water, 

The fog stalks in, vast, silent, gray; 

All night the shuddering poplars pray 
By Sleeping Water. 
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SARAH PORTER. 
HER UNIQUE EDUCATIONAL WORK. 


BY WILLIAM M. SLOANE. 


\ ISS SARAH PORTER was one of the 

few conspicuous builders of character 
in the contemporary world of education. A 
keen, incisive English visitor recently said: 
“How thoroughly you Americans believe in 
education! We in England do not.” If we 
Americans “ believe in education,” it is be- 
cause of teachers like Sarah Porter, who for 
upward of fifty years sent out into the world 
generation after generation of women who 
have proved themselves fit to carry life’s 
heaviest burdens in the spirit of steady, 
cheerful workers. 

The secret of Miss Porter’s success was 
the compulsory force of character. Her 


Puritan ancestry transmitted to her not only 
capacity and vigor, but that most precious 
of human gifts, calmness of spirit. Impatient 
only of notoriety, she began her life-work 
among the neighbors who knew and trusted 


her, and the school grew without observa- 
tion. For many years she had only fifty 
pupils, and the numbers were never allowed 
much to exceed a hundred. She inherited 
much. Her father was one of the most in- 
fluential of Connecticut ministers—a man 
of character almost without a flaw, a model 
of industry, learning, and godliness. The 
family of her mother possessed a gaiety 
and vivacity which the Porter tempera- 
ment lacked, and Sarah and Noah, more con- 
spicuously than the other children, united 
the traits of father and mother. The ambi- 
tious elder brothers, Samuel and Noah, both 
graduates of Yale before they were twenty, 
and the latter afterward president of that 
institution, felt less responsibility for the 
other children; but to Sarah, the eldest 
daughter, came early the habit of thought 
for others. The help which she gave her 
mother in caring for the four younger chil- 
dren, and the share which she had in their 
education, are memories which are preserved 
only in the intimate records of family his- 
tory. Her one opportunity of systematic 
study and instruction away from home was 
When, at the age of nineteen, she went to 
New Haven to enter the school of Dr. E. A. 
Andrews, the lexicographer. She was an 
Vou. LX.—41. 


inmate of the family of Professor Chauncey 
A. Goodrich of Yale, and her brother Noah, 
just graduated from college, was master of 
the Hopkins Grammar School. This year 
gave her a sense of familiarity with the life 
of Yale College, and brought the opportunity 
to know something of the questions which 
were then occupying thoughtful minds. 

She had already taken her own measure, 
and had recognized in herself that “cheer- 
ful hopefulness” of spirit which was one 
of her conspicuous traits. From this time 
on she prosecuted her education under her 
own guidance, but incessantly. In Phila- 
delphia, while teaching for Miss Hawks, 
she secured a fine teacher of German, and 
pursued that language with great delight. 
It was not common in the thirties to find 
young women who understood Latin, Greek, 
French, and German as she understood 
them. Experiences of teaching in Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, Philadelphia, and Buf- 
falo gave her, while still young, what was at ° 
that timean extended knowledge of the world, 
and took her out of New England; but so 
strong were her local attachments that she 
was never entirely happy away from home. 

The beginning of the school at Farming- 
ton, in 1844, has often been described. Miss 
Porter used to tell how, one afternoon, as they 
were driving out from Hartford to Farming- 
ton, her father suggested to her the idea that, 
in addition to teaching a few village girls, she 
should take others from without and live with 
them in rented rooms. The care of young 
people from outside Farmington seemed no- 
thing strange, for that had been the custom 
of her father’s house, where boys attending 
Farmington Academy had often been taken 
to lodge and board as a help in defraying 
the expense of sending the three sons to col- 
lege. The influence of Miss Porter’s family, 
and the appreciation of her powers by all who 
knew her, at once gave her a handful of 
eager and able pupils, and the results of her 
intimate contact with them were immedi- 
ately remarked. 

Carlyle speaks in one of his essays of the 
folly of the man who complains because he 
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must begin his work in a small field. No 
such complaint ever occurred to Miss Porter. 
With half a dozen boarders she initiated 
many practices which have been character- 
istic of the later school in all its history. 
Not the least potent force was her own ex- 
ample of unremitting study. How much she 
studied her pupils never knew, but they were 
never aware of her being in bed, and aston- 
ishing reports grew up as to the little sleep 
she required. From the first, the afternoon 
walks in pleasant Farmington were a regular 
practice of the school, and in the evening 
came the delightful hour when Miss Porter, 
seated among her pupils, whose hands were 
occupied with sewing or fancy work, read to 
them English fiction or poetry. A favorite 
drive, taken at least once every summer, 
was the beautiful excursion to Wadsworth’s 
Tower, at the north end of Talcott Mountain. 
When the number of girls grew so large that 
a carry-all was necessary to convey them, it 
is remembered that Miss Porter led the way, 
riding on horseback. 

The maintenance of close relations with 
the minds and souls of the girls, so conspicu- 
ous a characteristic at the outset, never 
ceased. This personal touch was the one 
essential which Miss Porter could not con- 
As the 


ceive of as a thing to be omitted. 
numbers increased, her personality, expand- 
ing, as it were, still pervaded the whole, 
until to her loving and admiring pupils it 


seemed to fill the world. One wrote her some 
years since from Spain, “ You are the most 
pervasive woman that I ever knew.” 

Wherein was she so different from other 
women? Why did she make such an impress 
upon others’ character? Her fundamental 
traits were love of study, love of her fellow- 
men, love of nature, pleasure in communi- 
cating, unremitting industry, unselfishness, 
soundness of judgment, cheerfulness, force 
of will, deep, unaffected piety. Her daily 
and hourly occupation with some useful 
work powerfully inculcated unselfishness 
and industry. It was as natural for her to 
give as for a fountain to pour forth its water, 
or the sun its light. 

Her activity seemed, moreover, to be 
wholly without friction. She was rarely 
hurried or worried. She could lay down an 
intricate or abstract book to meet some 
trifling demand, and return at once to the 
work. She was remarkable, too, for never 
indulging in regrets. The consequence was 
that she used her whole strength for the 
business in hand, whatever this was. She was 
habitually prompt in decision, and immediate 
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in execution. She had a wonderful physic: 
constitution, one hardly less remarkable than 
Gladstone’s. This made such continuous 
intense effort possible to her as only ty 
three in a generation can undertake. 

Miss Porter’s deep distrust of mecha 
and fixed organization in matters ed 
tional, which are so much talked o 
our day, came from her conviction 
these things tend to be regarded as in 
sort a substitute for the essential—the 
tact of mental and spiritual life in the 
teacher with the answering love and spirit ual 
life in the pupil. She entertained many \ 
tors, who sought to find, if possible, \ 
was the secret of the success of her sc} 
All who came animated by a spirit like 
own were received with the greatest kind- 
ness, and many customs and practices which 
she had found useful were practised else- 
where. Thus the “Farmington type” was 
reproduced, consciously or unconsciously, in 
many places. 

It was not, and is not, possible to ex- 
amine, analyze, and report on Miss Porter’s 
method. As, with indignant resentment, 
she guarded her own privacy at any cost, so, 
likewise, an investigating and critical visitor 
would probably have had little success in 
reaching the penetralia of her school. On 
the other hand, as all may see, there is 
about it no ostentation of aloofness. The 
school-house and homelike dwellings stand 
open on the beautiful, broad village street, 
and the movements of the young people ear 
no evidence of restraint. It is at once 
recognized that the first consideration is 
respect for the individuality of each pupil. 
What each needs is carefully considered 
and as carefully furnished by the lest 
teachers, for the ample resources of the 
school have been conscientiously poured 
back into its own lap. Within its walls 
there is an absolute equality of simple liv- 
ing. The main school-building was once 
an inn on the post-road from New York 
to Boston; the other residential bui 
ings are substantial old-fashioned homes 
of a previous generation. The rooms are 
furnished by the school, and their outtit is 
conspicuously plain. This is indicative of 
a life compelled to simplicity, but not to 
narrowness. There are no glaring distinc- 
tions in lodging, furniture, and dress, and 
no social ranks except such as arise from 
fidelity and capacity. 

Since there are few large classes, but 
numerous small ones to which the girls 
are assigned according to their ability and 
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needs, the staff of teachers is necessarily 
large. In this way the interest of each girl 
is concentrated on a few studies, never more 
than three at a time, and the topics are 
alapted to the powers of the pupil, which 
may develop rapidly or slowly according to 
industry and capacity. This double idea of 
adaptation and concentration has been suc- 
cessfully followed only by unremitting care 
an| attention from the head of the school. 
But. above all, Miss Porter’s aim was con- 
scientious earnestness in work for work’s 
sake, and her frequent talks with the whole 
‘hool inculeated this with effective itera- 
Learning, not as an accomplishment, 

it as discipline, nay, more, as self-discipline, 
‘as her goal. Her daily walk of cheerful 
ignity, her habits of regular attention to 
duty, her serenity in hours of strain, her 
presence as a constant factor of life in the 
school, were one and all characteristic of 
the self-contained gentlewoman, and the 
main source of her power. Miss Porter was 
young at eighty-six because she had continu- 
ous touch with youth. Never exuberant, 
her powers of enjoyment were undiminished 


to the last. 
This was due, as she recognized, to gifts 
which were hers without any merit of her 


own, but did not diminish in her keeping. 
Herself of the fifth generation on the soil, 
her stock was one of fearless reformers and 
ardent workers in great movements. The 
ancestral house in which she died saw the 
inauguration, with her father’s codperation, 
of the American Board of Foreign Missions. 
The world, as she knew it, was full of great 
concerns—the antislavery movement; the 
great inventions based on steam and elec- 
tricity; the expansion of the educational 
systems of a great country; the throes of a 
nation called to laborious tasks it had not 
desired. Her temperament was ardent, her 
industry untiring, and her discernment keen. 

That a personal existence like this should 
devote itself to forming character in the 
young was inevitable. The danger was over- 
stimulation. But the Puritan has always 
resembled the Greek in one respect—the 
apprehension of proportion, the conscious- 
ness that the real must correct the ideal. 
Hence the nature of Miss Porter’s studies, 
for she had the instinct of the scholar. She 
knew Atschylus, Plato, and Dante in the 
originals, and she was interested in how far 
the eternal verities could be examined by 
the human reason. The lesson she most 
thoroughly inculcated by her influence was 
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moderation: a few studies at a time, each 
task well learned, and all combined into a 
whole, complete as far as it went; pleasure 
sufficient for intellectual and moral recupera- 
tion; work as a vocation, and not incidental 
to life; piety within the bounds of personal 
responsibility. 

One more element of a strong personality 
may be added, that of charm. This was in- 
dependent of what are ordinarily thought of 
as personal attractions. Her charm was due 
to the qualities of mind and soul which shone 
through the physical habitation which they 
occupied. One recalls the force and propri- 
ety of her language, her quiet dignity of 
manner and gesture, the freshness and range 
of her thought. What were the affection 
and devotion which she received from women 
it is superfluous to remark upon ; an impor- 
tant testimony to her powers of personal 
attraction is found in the many enduring 
friendships with a long list of men of the 
highest eminence—the parents of her pu- 
pils. These friendships were a source of 
great delight to Miss Porter. 

The analysis of greatness generally dis- 
covers the secret to lie in the embodiment of 
type. This was true of Miss Porter. She 
had the wholesome New England view of 
woman’s power and sphere; she had a rever- 
ence for the individual soul with a destiny 
to be determined by itself; she typified the 
best social life of her time and place. Her 
view, therefore, of the teacher’s function 
was that it was essentially tutelary; her re- 
searches were made on the minds of her 
pupils to find and supply the particular need 
of each. Every girl knew that her persunal 
advantage was Miss Porter’s aim. The 
chosen course might appear inexplicable at 
first, but its pursuit with concentration, 
regularity, and judgment soon showed its 
adaptability to the end, or exhibited as 
mandatory the modification for further ad- 
vance which had been expected. Herein lies 
the whole philosophy of secondary educa- 
tion. It was so naturally, concretely, and 
simply worked out by Miss Porter that many 
thought her conduct instinctive. Far other- 
wise. She studied, reasoned, acted. And 
what she did was directed to the welfare of 
a real being, not of classified abstractions. 
Herself throbbing with life, she evoked 
vitality in others, and no detail of her work 
was trivial in her plan. 

So didst thou travel on life’s common way 

In cheerful godliness; and yet thy heart 

The lowliest duties on itself did lay. 





IN ONE FELLOWSHIP. 
BY LOUISE HERRICK WALL. 


ORSE and rider, and the little 
cloud of dust that lifted and 
moved with them, were of 
varying shades of dull brick- 
red. The man’s linen coat, 

- powdered with the dust of the 
mountain road and sagging from his broad 
shoulders, his sandy hair below the brim of 
his straw hat, the even dull red of his iron- 
molded cheek and chin, the hands sprinkled 
with large, thin freckles that were run to- 
gether into an almost even wash of color— 
all seemed modeled of one clay. The raw- 
boned sorrel mare stepped out at a rapid 
walk, and, as she strode, she snapped off the 
tormenting flies with the steady swing of her 
dirty red-white tail. 

Dr. Smith Bowen and his horse seemed in 
a peculiarly immediate sense to have been 
made of the dust of the earth of the Vir- 
ginia roads over which he traveled his long 
country rounds. He was a man of a race 
whose members are not doctors or lawyers, 
but who ride to mill seated. astride the bag 
of corn, and ride home, about sundawn, 
astride the bag of meal. He ought to have 
lived in a little log cabin on Carter Page’s 
place as a “farm-han’,” with a pale-eyed 
mountain woman for wife, and children with 
lovely fair skins and red curls for posterity. 
But, somehow, he had climbed out of his 
natural fate—had climbed and fought his 
way up and out, and now he had time to 
look about him. 

The Virginians of family in the county, 
who took their good breeding gaily, with 
half-acknowledgments to the Almighty, 
were very polite to the self-made man, and 
expressed great admiration for the grit that 
had made the farm-boy plod his way up from 
the tobacco-field to the school-house, and 
slowly, desperately slowly, through the medi- 
cal school of the State university; but they 
liked him the better that he still dressed 
much as the men of his own class, and forced 
no social problem upon them. Rumor had 
come ahead of him from “the” university — 
as all Virginians fondly call it—that this 
was to be no common doctor. It was said by 
those in authority that he had a “good 
mind ”—an honorable distinction in a com- 
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munity that discussed a man’s mind as 
though it were a mysterious power quite 
apart from the man himself. The functior 
of the university was to discover and put 
its seal upon this shadowy attribute. When 
a man had “done well at the university ” it 
stood to his credit through all time. Whe- 
ther he chose to make use of his powers in 
later life was a question of taste with the 
gifted man. Much of the easy suavity 

the society in which Dr. Smith Bowen had 
no part sprang from the restful sense of the 
gentlemen about him of what they could d 
if ever smitten by the fever of enterprise. 

In discovering Bowen’s capacity his in- 
structors had shown real sagacity, for his 
progress through the school had been un- 
usually slow. He had found obstacles in the 
most absurd places. A diploma could not 
be given to a man who was unable to spell 
ordinary words correctly, or to read aloud 
except in the drawling singsong of “moun- 
tain trash.” What the other students were 
born knowing Smith Bowen acquired by the 
sweat of a brow that had steamed less hotly 
behind the plow in the fat corn-lands. In 
chemistry, in anatomy, in dissection, in each 
branch that bore directly upon his profes- 
sion, his brain—a blank inheritance of al- 
most unmarked tissue—took impressions 
and held them. It seemed as though all 
the blood that reddened his great iron 
frame, in circulating, gave off its best to 
that one part of the mind that had admitted 
the plow of learning. 

He was called ambitious to account for 
the determination that had carried him si- 
lently through all difficulties—difficulties 
that had kept him tramping under the 
brick arcades of the university in rawhide 
boots, with his thumb-eared speller, relic of 
the school-house, sticking out of the pocket 
of his coat. Ambition seemed the most con- 
venient of the familiar human categories 
under which to docket his peculiarities. It 
was therefore a surprise to the few who had 
lazily watched his course to find that he was 
not planning to go to New York orto Germany. 
When questioned he said he had always 
meant to go back to Nelson County, where 
he was “bo’n and raised.” He should never 
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have left there, he intimated, except that 
the university was in Albemarle. That was 
six years ago, and ever since Dr. Smith 
Bowen had ridden upon slowly enlarging 
rounds. Dr. Bruce and Dr. Berkeley Cole 
jogged to see cousins and aunts for small 
ailments and to help the easily born little 
Virginians into good society; but when Death 
came near on his pale horse, the silent man 
on the sorrel mare rode close beside, and 
sometimes held the bridle of the other. 

There was another stone in the man’s 
way. No one knew how many hundred times 
he had rolled it to the top of the hill to see 
it trundle down again across his path, for 
Dr. Bowen had long been a drunkard. The 
passion came upon him at intervals, and then 
on dark nights the little Page boys, in their 
bed under the windy eaves of the farm- 
house, held each other hard as they heard the 
wild clatter of the hoofs of the mare on the 
loose stones in the creek bottom, and furious 
yells and curses coming up to them through 
the darkness as the doctor put his horse on 
a dead run for home. The man who was 
silent at other times was then a maniac, 
blaspheming, howling, until it was terrible to 
hear him go by at night. But the strange 
part of it was that when a critical case was 
in his hands he drank nothing. It was when 
either death or recovery had won the case 
from him that the man would go upon one 
of his hideous, joyless sprees. In the neigh- 
borhood it was spoken of as Dr. Bowen’s 
“failing,” and considered a pity that he did 
not give up drinking and settle down. 

The man was thinking of his failing as 
he rode through sun and shade in the dust 
of the early May drought. He had been 
called to see the child of a summer boarder 
at the Mountain House, down in the valley, 
but he was thinking, and was scarcely con- 
scious of his errand. 

“It has all been a derned fight, and I don’t 
know what I made it for,” he was saying to 
himself. 

This was an absolutely new mood. He 
had come out of his last drunken spell with 
a changed point of view. Never before had 
he made to himself or to any man an excuse 
or explanation of what he did. The passion 
was something that at times was stronger 
than himself, but as he had won his degree 
by fifteen years of work, so he meant to 
conquer in this fight that had lasted almost 
as long. Perhaps the recent attack, coming 
In the first trying heat of May, had broken 
something of the man’s endurance or strained 
some fiber of his will; but whatever the cause, 
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he had certainly come to a new phase of ex- 
perience. The man of purpose turned his 
eyes inward. For years he had been coming 
to this moment of thinking things out, and 
now his mind seemed to be working without 
his guidance, sorting, arranging, classifying 
the reasons and motives of his life, balancing 
profits against costs, like some subtle calcu- 
lating-machine which his will had but the 
dull mechanic power to set going. He had 
only to await the result. When the silent 
work should be done, he knew he would have 
to abide by the outcome. His mind moved 
rapidly over some parts and at others not at 
all, but a great deal of the matter was finally 
disposed. It was plain that the work of his 
past life was going to be thrown away if he 
did not control these attacks; they were 
beginning to break down his strength. He 
had known this before, but the new conclu- 
sion that was writing itself was that he had 
got nothing from his education that repaid 
him for what it had cost. He lived like a farm- 
hand, but he had not the pleasures of his peo- 
ple. He neither admired nor desired the 
fragile women of the world about him, into 
which he looked without curiosity to enter, 
and the mountain women appealed still less 
to him. Even his passion for drink was a 
black delirium not approached by pleasant 
social paths. He stood alone, without wife 
or child or class. His life was hisown. Yes, 
it had all been a “derned fight,” and for the 
first time he saw that he might not win. 
Bu: if he did not win it was because he 
chose to stop fighting, and if he chose to 
stop it was because he had come to see that 
nothing really mattered. This last thought, 
a thought so familiar at times to most men, 
came upon him with the suddenness of a 
revelation from the pit. He marveled that 
he had never seen it before, for, all at once, 
it seemed the one true thing in the world— 
that nothing really mattered. It struck him 
with the tremendous reverberating force of 
the axiom when it first beats upon the heart, 
starting the echoes of a thousand familiar 
sayings with a sudden sense of ringing truth. 

“* All is vanity and vexation of spirit,’” 
he said aloud. 

The mare answered with a neigh. She 
was standing beside the big gate of weather- 
stained boards that closed the driveway to 
the Mountain House from the main road. 
Dr. Bowen lifted the heavy wooden latch 
with the toe of his boot, flung the gate half 
open, and spurred through, allowing its loose- 
hinged length to sweep to after him with a 
nerve-shattering slam. 
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A slender woman in a light dress came 
out on the hotel porch, and stood looking 
toward him with a hand lifted to protect 
her eyes from the glare of the hot road. 
The mare went of her own accord up to the 
hitching-rack, where the doctor tied her, took 
off his linen coat, shook it free of dust, lei- 
surely thrust his long arms into the sleeves 
again, drew a pair of saddle-bags from the 
saddle, and, turning, came up the porch 
steps. 

“IT am Mrs. Verdry, Dr. Bowen,” the 
woman said, holding out a thin hand, bright 
with rings, as though not aware of doing 
so. “I have sent for you about my little 
girl.” 

As he stood on a lower step, his face on 
a level with hers, they looked steadily at 
each other. His was the attentive look that 
a doctor gives his patient; the mother’s was 
different. They went in together, from the 
sunshine through the long bare halls of the 
summer hotel. At the foot of the stairs he 


asked the number of her room, and said he 
would follow her presently. 

When he came up, as fresh and grave as 
a scrubbed school-boy, he found her waiting 
at the door of a large room that seemed 
almost cool in the green semi-darkness of 


close-drawn blinds. On a small table near 
the bed a long-armed fly-fan revolved its 
black, silent wings over the head of, the 
sleeping child, fanning shadows over and 
over the face, and lifting the uneven strands 
of loose hair about the forehead. The rest 
of the child’s hair that was not too short 


had been carefully gathered into two tiny ° 


plaits at each ear. It was braided gossamer. 

The doctor stooped over and examined 
her, touching her firmly with his large hands 
on which grew sorrel hairs. He put his 
ear to her heart, then inserted a clinical 
thermometer gently between her lips. 

“How old?” he asked in an undertone. 

“Two years this month.” 

Mrs. Verdry went on to give a history of 
the short illness. The child had not seemed 
quite well in New York, and they had 
thought the mountains in May would make 
a wholesome change for her. But some 
difference in the water or in the milk, the 
sudden intense heat, or the fatigue of the 
journey—the mother did not know what— 

“It looks like cholera infantum,” the doc- 
tor interrupted, reading the temperature. 
“There is no time to wait for medicine to 
act. We must begin to work with her at 
once.” Then turning his intent eyes on Mrs. 
Verdry, he looked at her under his light 
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brows. “You are not fit to nurse her,” he 
said. 

A flush came across the sallow face, and 
the dusky eyes quickened. “I am stronver 
than I look, and, besides, I have telegrap|ied 
to Richmond for a trained nurse.” 

“T doubt if you get one. Trained nurses 
are sca’ce down here.” 

“Then I will telegraph to my husband to 
send one from New York,” she said deci- 
sively, pulling the bell-rope. 

The movement or their hurried words (is- 
turbed the child, who stirred, drew down the 
corners of her lips in a little whimpering 
cry, and groped about with her hands, her 
eyes still closed. 

“T am here, Polly,” the mother answered, 
kneeling down and taking the two moving 
hands in hers. “What are we to do first, 
doctor?” she asked, looking up; but he had 
stepped to the window and was shaking the 
mercury down in his thermometer, and did 
not reply instantly. 

“Try and keep her quiet. I am going to 
stay. I have most of the things I need here, 
and I will get the balance.” 

He was unpacking the saddle-bags, laying 
a spirit-lamp, sterilizing apparatus, instru- 
ments, and powders out on the table. His 
movements were quick and firm, seeming to 
dread no noise—they made little. Mrs. Ver- 
dry could see the strong bulk of his shoulders 
against a window. Her eyes left him and 
went back to Polly, who was moaning and 
throwing herself from side to side. 

It was the beginning. The man and 
woman, of two worlds, unknown to each 
other an hour before, worked as one being. 
Together they stretched the child in the 
temperature-bath, held her firmly down as 
she struggled against the growing chil! on 
her feverish skin; together stooped, bent, 
lifted, sometimes the doctor doing the wo- 
man’s part and the woman the doctor's. 
Again and again the mother laid the tender 
thigh bare for the sting of the hypodermic 
needle, or held the beating hands for the man 
to lay his ear to the rapid pulse of the flag- 
ging heart. An agonizing, incessant nausea 
beset the child, and an equally incessant 
thirst. The mother sat beside her, bathing 
her head with ice-water and feeding bits of 
crushed ice into the parched mouth. To 
meet the momentary needs of the child every 
faculty was racked, so that she scarcely lifted 
her eyes an instant from the white face 
rolling about on the pillow. She hardly knew 
when the doctor came and went on endless 
half-understood errands, but far off she had 
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a sense that he was there; in all the dizzy 
flux of effort there was one steadfast thing. 
And though each faculty of body was held 
at tension, and her brain worked quickly to 
teach her hands new skill, there was another 
ceaseless, engrossing action of the mind in 
retrospect. She remembered each time that 
she had punished Polly, and it was often, 
for she had been a passionate, self-willed 
child. The little, moaning, panting creature, 
no longer clothed, but covered lightly with 
a sheet, making scarcely a fold in the bed’s 
smoothness, seemed now to the mother too 
exquisitely frail and small for a woman to 
have set her will against. She remembered 
these contests, one after the other, not with 
remorse, but with a sort of agonized, self- 
questioning distinctness. There had been 
moments of impatience, too; she would not 
have dreamed how many until they came 
flooding and flooding back. At these times 
she remembered that Polly had seemed to 
her a responsible being; this little, wasting 
Polly had made her impatient. The child 
opened her eyes, and putting out her hands, 
begged to come. 

“Yes, take her and hold her for a while,” 
the doctor said, drawing up a small rocking- 
chair. 

They swayed together in the soft green 
gloom of the room. The mother changed the 
position oftenas instinct told herthat one pos- 
ture was growing intolerable. She strained 
her gaze always downward to the white face 
on her arm. Above the sunken eyelids the 
loose threads of hair stirred and wavered 
under her breath, deep blue shadows lay at 
the corners of the lips, and the mouth was 
drawn down with a strange, unbabyish look 
of anxiety in its sharpened lines. She was 
growing quieter, but her head, resting in the 
hollow of the mother’s arm, seemed very hot, 
and at a movement rolled weakly on the 
neck, as when she was a nursing baby, and 
the restless hands groped at the bosom of 
the mother’s dress. The aching memory of 
their differences fell from the woman; she 
forgot that she had tried, unwisely some- 
times, to make Polly a good girl, and her 
heart was tugged with a physical passion 
of yearning to save the child the struggle. 
There must be such a slight reserve of 
strength when the breath comes like a 
Wrestler’s breathing, and you can see the 
wax-like flesh wasting before the flame of 
the fever. 

“It is I that have brought you out into 
the world to fight alone,” was the thought 
that pierced her. “If I could only breathe 
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for you again, my baby, and give you 
strength with the beat of my heart, as I did 
before you were born.” 

The room was growing darker; the heat 
of the day was spent. Voices and laughter 
sounded in the hall. 

“Hush!” some one called, as steps passed 
the door. “The baby in there is sick.” 

Then the sounds trailed off, but came 
again from the tennis-court below as, from 
time to time, the score was called by the 
players. 

“Vantage in!” “Vantage out!” “Game!” 


THE child was sleeping lightly, with filmy 
eyes half closed. The fever was leaving her, 
but the pallor grew more intense. 

“We must try this, Mrs. Verdry,” the 
doctor was saying. 

She looked up to where he seemed to be ar- 
ranging materials onatable. He said some- 
thing of salt watertoreplenish the blood. She 
did not understand; she acquiesced. She had 
grown rigid with weariness in her chair. 
There was a sweet, dizzying smell of brandy 
in the room. Once, as the doctor bent over 
the child, she heard the soft click of the hypo- 
dermic needle withdrawn. Everything was 
very quiet, and all the large room was in 
darkness except in the midst where a night- 
light floating on a cup of oil shone on the 
child and made the others dimly visible. 

As the doctor stood in the circle of light, 
Mrs. Verdry noticed that he had taken off 
his boots; it was when he came to put Polly 
back on the bed. 

In carrying the child across the room in 
his arms he kicked some small object on the 
floor. When he returned he picked it up and 
took it to the light. It was a little strap- 
slipper of delicate bronze leather, worn 
purple at the toe. It did not cover much of 
the man’s palm as he extended it toward the 
light and frowned down inquiringly. He 
looked up and found the mother’s head 
bent over Polly. Going back, he stooped and 
searched until he found the mate of the 
slipper and a pair of little brown socks on 
the floor at the head of the bed. Wrapping 
them together, he laid them on the highest 
shelf of the wardrobe, and closed the door. 
Mrs. Verdry was past noticing anything so 
remote. 

A dull light began to block out the square 
of the windows, and in the dimness of the 
room the flame of the night-lamp grew 
orange. The doctor held the back of his 
hand before the child’s mouth. 

“See,” he said gently, “her breath is 
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warmer. She is better. Open the blinds 
and take some fresh air. I will sit here.” 

Mrs. Verdry got up, staggering slightly, 
and pushing back the blinds, found that it 
was day. She leaned against the window, 
breathing deeply. 

It was a strange white world outside, as 
though the mists of the first day when there 
was light might be breaking away. The 
mountains, not high, but very near, stood 
purple and featureless, carrying heavy white 
fleeces on their sides, while the whole valley 
at their feet sent up winding scrolls of gray 
steam from the sinuous fences and the seed- 
ing grasses of the roadside. The topmost 
trees of the eastern ridge quivered con- 
sciously and showed iridescent, as the light 
shows to eyes behind eyelashes wet with 
tears. The climbing sun was almost ready 
to touch into brightness the tarnished tassels 
of the fertile chestnuts; almost ready to 
drink from the fragile cup of the blackberry, 
in whose heart nestled already the young 
fruit; almost ready to turn the mysterious 
valley into day’s commonplace: but in that 
moment when the eastern ridge held back 
the day, and the whiteness of disembodied 
dew breathed in mist against the purple 
hills, while the refreshed earth, washed but 
undried, waited, there came a low, mellow, 
melancholy call. Down the rough mountain 
road, just below the window, there came out 
of the mist a young cow weakly lowing; 
stumbling along at her side was a tiny, tot- 
tering calf. There were still in the mother’s 
build some traces of the young symmetry of 
the heifer, but now, in her weariness, she 
moved heavily. Her sides had fallen in, and 
her head drooped languidly forward; she 
seemed to grope her way homeward after 
her night of pain, instinct leading her feet. 
Again and again, as she moved, she lifted her 
wide, strained eyes to the wavering thing 
that set its foolish, untried feet upon the 
stones of the way. She stretched her head 
toward it with yearning tenderness, and 
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caressed its tiny flank with her rough 
tongue, uttering that deep word of comfort, 
suggesting something inexpressible of weary 
triumph, that pierced with sudden exquisite 
pain the heart of the woman who looked 
out upon the white new day through tears, 
A storm of sobs shook her, and kneeling : 
the window, with her face on her arm, she 
felt the strain at her heart yield, and there 
flowed in upon her, in a great wave, : 
sense of being knit to the whole wide world 
of sorrow, joy, and motherhood. 

Dr. Bowen came, and bending over her, 
said: “Her sleep is doing her good. A 
we ’ve got to do now is to let her sleep.’ 

Mrs. Verdry rose and stood by him. The 
light of the morning streamed in upon him, 
and she took his two hands, and looked u 
into his face. 

“No words—” she began brokenly. The 
again, “No words—I won’t try to say i 
The time will not come when I can say j 
But I know that in all my life I have ney 
been to any one the comfort you have bee 
to me this night. I knew before, in a way, 
that we depend upon each other, that not 
one of us stands alone, but now I know it 
differently.” 

She dropped his hands, and leaning on the 
window-frame, looked out. “‘The whole 
creation travaileth together,’” she said 
musingly. 

His eyes were on the hills, and he did not 
answer. 

“But you,” she went on, turning to him 
with a smile that lighted her eyes—“ you are 
the happy man. It is given to you to help.” 


THAT afternoon, as Dr. Bowen thrust one 
foot into his stirrup to mount, he pulled his 
mare’s stolid face around to him by the 
muzzle. 

“Well, Jinny,” he said in a low voice, as 
she looked at him blankly under her white 
lashes, “I reckon we can’t celebrate (his 
cure.” 


THE DESIRE OF MY HEART. 
BY ELIZABETH BARNETT ESLER. 


WOULD be strength to comfort thee, my love, 
The lighted taper in thy jasper jar, 
The fragrance to thy rose; 
I would be wings to thy fair soul, my love, 
To light thy midnight hour the glowing star, 
The sleep to thy repose. 
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EVENING AT THE GREAT GATE. 





HALF-TONE PLATE ENGHAVEO BY WILLIAM MILLER 


A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF THE EXPOSITION GROUNDS. 
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DR. NORTH AND HIS FRIENDS. 


BY S. WEIR MITCHELL, 
Author of “Hugh Wynne,” “Characteristics,” ete. 


PART 
Vill. 


R a while we heard no more of 

Crofter. 
Time ran on and brought us 
to midwinter. Miss Maywood 
, had come to be regarded as 
wt of our circle. Under the tender and 
generally wise educational influence of Anne 
‘incent, she had grown less shy, but with- 
oss of her charm of artless conversa- 
tion. It said much for the spiritual beauty 
of her face that at last, for us at least, the 
broken framework of the body was quite 

forgotten. 

How St. Clair made his peace with the 
master of Holmwood I do not know. I sus- 


pect that the big scholar said he was much 
oblised to him, and that St. Clair smiled 
sweetly, and said, “Was n’t it jolly?” I 
know also that Clayborne took no pains to 


conciliate Crofter; nevertheless, Xerxes 
stood firmly by his word. 

“ And makes quite enough out of my coal,” 
said Clayborne. “I should much rather have 
fought itout. Now he thinks he has obliged 
me. Blank him!” 

This was said on one of our precious Sun- 
day nights at Vincent’s. My wife and I came 
early. On great occasions the room was apt 
to be rearranged, as I have said before, to 
suit Mrs. Anne’s view of the fitness of things. 
Now, as always, there were flowers, but never 
in careless excess. A few perfect roses in 
a Spanish vase were set on a table which 
was covered with a square of dark-green 
and gold brocade. Here they were allowed, 
as they opened into fullness of bloom, to let 
fall their petals. These were removed each 
morning until the last rose died. The leaves 
were dropped into a Persian jar. Anne Vin- 
cent had many such unusual ways, but none 
were stupid; and she was free from such 
affectations as in their very nature demand 
an audience. A low chair with a stool near 
by was set close to the fire, and by this I 
knew that Miss Maywood was coming. The 
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girl was always chilly, and was sensitive as 
to this as well as to other peculiarities due 
to her delicate make. Mrs. Vincent came to 
the doorway with the radiant look she always 
had for friends. 

“No, not that chair, Alice. That is Sibyl’s. 
Let us have a little mild gossip before the 
rest come. Do you know that I got out of 
Fred only last night a really full account of 
that scene between Mr. St. Clair and the 
great Western man? I must see that ani- 
mal.” 

“Owen told me the next night,” said my 
wife. “He was absent the day after the din- 
ner. He woke me up to tell me.” 

“T wish you would educate Fred Vincent, 
my dear. He is painfully, inconsiderately 
secretive. He is a miser of secrets. Really, 
the evolutionary education of the husband 
is—well, I have given it up.” 

“T never tried it,” said Alice. 

“You mean it is useless?” 

“No, no. He does not need it. As to 
secrets, he cannot keep them; he forgets, 
and out they come. As to professional mat- 
ters, he is simply dumb; and really, he must 
know so many queer stories.” 

“Apropos of queer stories, Dr. North,” 
—she was apt at times, though not fre- 
quently, to call me Owen, but rarely when 
my wife was present,—“ Vincent tells me 
that St. Clair is actually making a bust of 
the Western bear. After that scene it does 
appear incredible. ” 

“And yet it is true.” 

“Then,” said my wife, “ there is something 
about the matter that is unexplained. It is 
not like Victor. Let us ask him. Ah, here 
they are, all of them.” 

As she spoke, Clayborne and Sibyl came in. 

“Shall it be around the fire?” said the 
hostess. “There, Sibyl; and here is my hus- 
band. I have said I am at home to no one 
else this evening.” 

“That is a privilege and a necessity of 
the higher life,” said Clayborne, in his seri- 
ous way. “As you go down the social lad- 
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der toward cave life, somewhere the power 
to exclude your fellows ceases.” 

“A comparative study of manners and 
mere social customs would be worth at- 
tempting.” This was Vincent who spoke. 
“Even to limit it to table ways would be of 
interest—from a bone gnawed in a cave- 
corner to the evolution of one of Mrs. 
North’s little dinners, which fill my wife 
with envy, and me with a sense of having 
eaten and said many good things.” 

My wife rose and made him a curtsey. 

“All my earthly ambitions are fulfilled,” 
she said. 

“Fred,” said Anne Vincent, “the compli- 
ment was neat, elaborate, and has an air of 
preparation. I could better it.” 

“Then do, Madam Cynic.” 

Anne blew a kiss from her finger-tips to 
Alice. 

“We know, dear,” she said. 

“Yes, we know,” said Alice. 

Now, what did they know? Clayborne re- 
garded them as one does children. He had 
a pitiless disrespect for the mental powers 
of women, saying that they had intelligence, 
but not intellect. He disliked these pretty 
levities cast on to the tide of graver talk, 
and was then given to falling silent or to 


thundering out a brief protest. At times, as 
on this occasion, he fell back upon something 
previously said, and, using it as a text, took 
possession of the talk. 

“You were speaking about a treatise on 
manners, Vincent. There are many books 


on manners. ‘La Vie Privée,’ by Alfred 
Franklin, is worth reading; but, above all, 
Furnivall’s collection is admirable. You will 
find amusing ‘The Manners of Babees: A 
Lytyl Reporte of how Young People should 
Behave.’ ‘The Booke of Demeanour,’ too, 
and ‘ How to Eat at Table,’ show how much 
attention our remote ancestors gave to these 
matters. Some of the rules are queer enough, 
and hardly to be quoted. By the way, North, 
you will find Vaughan’s fifteen directions as 
to how to preserve health quite sensible.” 

I said I did not know them, and my wife 
said to Clayborne: “ You have only given us 
a mere statement as to the contents of a rare 
book. Usually you are more liberal.” 

Clayborne smiled grimly. 

“JT will lend it to you—I mean Furnivall’s 
book. It has some fine poetry. Here, for 
example, of ‘neezing,’ that is, sneezing: 


‘If thou by force doe chance to neeze, 
Then backwards turne away 

From presence of the companie 
Wherever thou art to stay’; 
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and of yawning: 


‘To gape in such unseemly sort, 
With ugly gaping mouth, 

Is like an image pictured 
A blowing from the south, 
Which to avoid,’ etc., 


and so on.” 

“But what does that mean?” asked Mrs, 
Vincent. 

“My dear lady, who knows? Ask Victor, 
It is of the essence of poetry to make the 
easy hard to understand.” 

We discussed this comparison in vain, 
Then, at last, I saw Clayborne sit up and 
lift his great head. I made haste to talk 
of some trivial matter, in dread lest he 
should get off to the manners of ancient 
Babylon. We escaped the lecture, and pres- 
ently, turning away, he fell upon the books 
which were lying on Anne Vincent’s table. 
He tried first a volume of Blanco White's 
poems. This he gave up promptly. Next he 
took up the “In Memoriam.” He abhorred 
modern verse and would not fook at it, but 
now something caught and held him. As 
St. Clair said, a book which attracted him 
was, for Clayborne, what La Trappe was to 
its inmates. He became dead-dumb to the 
outer world. This time he was in the over- 
mastering possession of genius. Our talk 
went on unheard and unheeded. It was of 
the evolution of the modern dinner. 

“When I was a little boy,” said Vincent, 
“the assistant bishop of one of the Southern 
States was staying at my father’s house for 
the first time. I remember his asking the 
servant to take away his silver fork and to 
fetch him a real fork. He was comforted 
with a two-pronged iron fork, such as was 
then used by servants.” 

“TI remember, Vincent,” said I, “a story 
your father told me of this same bishop. 
He came upon a certain Colonel L lean- 
ing against a snake-fence, very drunk. He 
said, ‘Colonel, do you never think of wha 
will become of your soul] in another world?’ 

“The colonel said, ‘I do—often. That’s 
all right.’ 

““What! and you constantly drunk?’ 

“Then said the colonel: ‘Where is a man’s 
soul, bishop, where? Is n’t it in his head?’ 

“The bishop was a little puzzled. He sai 
‘he supposed it was.’ The admission was 
unfortunate. The colonel said: ‘Then it’s : 
right. I never am drunk in the head. It is 
always my legs. That is what is the matt 
now. Soul ’s all right.’” 

On being appealed to as to the poss 
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pility of sectional drunkenness, I said I 
had known men who were always drunk in 
the legs, and others who, when in liquor, 
were more drunk on one side of the body 
than on the other. Presently we went back 
to the question of manners and to the cus- 
toms of our own young days. 

“Those were simpler,” said I. “We have 
changed, very greatly changed. I can recall 
seeing the account with our baker kept on 
wooden tallies which were laid together and 
notched with a file for each loaf. The baker 
kept one and we the other. I remember, 
too, how busy the house-mother was kept 
when preserves and pickles were home- 
made, and the sugar-loaves had to be split 
with a knife and mallet.” 

“1 am thankful we are better off,” said 
my wife. “One has time to read and to 
think.” 

“They, too, found time for both,” said 
Vincent. 

“ And did not desire to be doctors,” added 
Alice, slyly. 

“{ do not think I should like to have a 
woman doctor,” said Sibyl. 

“Why not?” I asked. 

“Oh, I should never obey her—never; 
why, I could not say. I should have no con- 
fidence.” 

“What you say is due altogether,” said 
Mrs. Vincent, “to our want of primary edu- 
cation. When women are early and suffi- 
ciently trained and can compete with men 
even in athletics, they will have the full 
confidence of their own sex.” 

“Foot-ball between two female colleges 
would draw,” said I. 

Our dear Mrs. Vincent had, in fact, a very 
moderate estimate of the fitness of her own 
sex to do certain things. When, from some 
theoretic altitude, she threatened to have a 
woman for her physician, Vincent smiled, 
and said: “Have her young and handsome, 
Anne, and we will divide her medical cares.” 

Now my wife began to tell us of the great 
university for women to be organized on a 
vast scale, with schools of medicine, theol- 
ogy, law, navigation, and engineering. 

“T have one fear,” said Anne Vincent, ever 
prone to lapse into common sense. “ Young 
women will go to their colleges, and live the 
vie de gargon, during four years. Some will 
become teachers and what not. The rest 
will go back untrained for domestic life, and 
soon become discontented with the dull 
routine of home duties. Is not that likely?” 

“Yes,” I said. “It is so likely that it hap- 
pens. Women should be highly educated. 
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That is well. But women, unlike men, have 
by nature a profession. At the formative 
time of life they are to be taught to forget 
it. For this alone the college gives no train- 
ing. Except for those who are to support 
themselves, college life will be merely a 
perilous episode. It is craved by too many, 
in this day of unrest, for its independence. 
What college trains for the life of wife and 
mother?” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Vincent, “wife and”— 
after a brief, scarce noticeable pause— 
“mother.” 

I saw the frail form of Sibyl turn. The 
large, tender eyes regarded Anne Vincent 
for a moment, and she repeated, almost in a 
whisper, “ Wife and mother.” Then, turning 
again, she stared at the fire; but presently, 
with courage I should scarce have expected, 
she said: “I have been through college. You 
are quite correct. It does unfit many for life 
at home. Mr. Clayborne was good enough 
to dictate what I should study, and, as I have 
no home life, what I got only contributes to 
make me the more able to be—well—more 
contented.” 

“Why not teach domestic economy scien- 
tifically?” said my wife, quickly. “Why not 
group the girls in small households and ask 
them to be in turn housekeepers? It shall 
be done in our university for women.” 

“Ah,” said Anne Vincent, “here is Mr. 
St. Clair. Good evening. We want to hear 
about that bust of Mr. Crofter.” 

“Oh, that bust; it is nearly done.” 

“How could you?” said my wife. ‘ 

“Ask Owen,” he replied, “how he could 
set that man on his feet and give him back 
health and energy to ruin more unlucky men. 
My crime is a small one.” 

“My answer would be easy,” said I. 

“ And mine as easy,” said St. Clair. “Why 
do men describe rascals in books?” 

“But they make the rascality plain, and 
the man is drawn so as to be an example; 
and usually he has in the book an unpleasant 
ending. He is punished.” 

“Yes; that is the fault of most books,” 
said Vincent. “Here is this man, gloriously 
prosperous. Who ever tells him to-day that 
he is a thief and should be picking oakum 
in a cell?” 

“You did, in your way,” said St. Clair. 

“ ik ea 

“Yes. He told me he guessed folks out 
West could speak out, but that you and I 
were worse. We had some queer talks. He 
is n’t bad through and through. I should 
really like to know one entire out-and-out 
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rascal. The bust will be here next week. 
Come and see it. I have refused to show it 
to him until it is quite done. I want your 
opinion.” 

Miss Maywood, who had been watching 
his animated face with evident satisfaction, 
said: “I see that you have done him justice, 
the higher justice.” 

St. Clair nodded. “I have.” 

“You ought to be ashamed of yourself to 
serve such a man at all,” said Mrs. Vincent. 
“What can compensate you for so degrad- 
ing a task? How you men could dine with 
him is to me amazing. If you at least spoke 
your honest mind to him, Frederick Vincent, 
I am glad—you did not tell me.” And with 
that she got up and touched Vincent on the 
shoulder, a sort of approving accolade. 

It was unlike her. She was demonstrative 
to her friends, but very conventionally un- 
demonstrative to the man she adored. My 
wife smiled at me. 

“When you see my bust,” cried St. Clair, 
“T shall have my reward.” 

“TI should like to hang him!” said my 
wife, with ferocity. 

“T have executed the bust,” said St. Clair, 
laughing. “Oh, come and see it.” 

“And you will be paid, I presume?” said 
Mrs. Vincent, scornfully, as she shut up her 
fan with decisive abruptness. 

“T will give every cent I shall make by it 
to those horrid orphans you feed.” 

“Will you? You are forgiven.” 

“The orphans will starve,” said Miss May- 
wood. 

“Thank you. I am glad that some one 
understands me,” said the sculptor. “You 
are all—all the rest of you—pretty dull of 
comprehension to-night. May we smoke, 
Madam Vincent?” 

Now and then this was allowed in her 
drawing-room, a rare privilege. 

“Yes,” she said, “because you told that 
man the truth; and Fred, for the same good 
reason; and Mr. Clayborne, because no corner 
of condemnation is big enough to hold him. 
Get the cigars, Fred. The room will be 
uninhabitable to-morrow.” 

As the men rese to light their cigars, St. 
Clair slipped into a chair beside Clayborne, 
and was thus opposite to Sibyl. He fell into 
such unembarrassed study of her face as few 
men could have been guilty of. 

The talk, agreeably punctuated by need 
to keep the cigars alight, fell into mild ways, 
in which St. Clair and Sibyl took no part. 
The secretary sat looking at the fire. The 
poet scarcely took his eyes from study of 


her face. At last, turning, he looked with 
curiosity over Clayborne’s broad shoulder. 

“By George!” he exclaimed. “ He is read- 
ing ‘In Memoriam.’” 

The gay chat ceased. 

“Tmpossible!” cried Mrs. Vincent. 

“Why not?” said the scholar, laying + 
open book on his knee. 

“Why not?” cried St. Clair, overjoyed at 
the chance to twit the historian. “Because 
you have not spoken for a half-hour, and 
yet the book was written since 1600 A.D. 

“There is stuff in it,” said Clayborne 
calmly. “Sibyl has been imploring me io 
read it. I chanced upon it just now. It is 
quite readable.” 

He was like an apologetic child. St. Clair 
laughed. “Quite readable!” 

“My cousin is terribly particular as to 
what I read,” said Miss Maywood. “Mr. 
St. Clair brought me the book a week ago, 
and my cousin said I might read it, but that 
he never had and never would. And now 
is n’t it delightful to see him caught?” She 
had no fear of the scholar, and looked at 
him tenderly as she spoke. 

“My dear child,” said Mrs. Vincent, “ is it 
true you yourself have only just of late been 
allowed to read ‘In Memoriam’? As to Mr. 
Clayborne, he is full charged with prejudices. 
Tell me, dear, not if you like it, but how you 
like it.” 

“Oh, I cannot. How can I criticize?” 

“Why not?” said St. Clair, eagerly. 

She answered at once: “It would be per- 
sonal.” 

“How personal? I do not quite under- 
stand.” 

Usually St. Clair was sensitive to the 
tones, which say so much more than the 
words, but sometimes he lost this charac- 
teristic in the ardor of interesting talk. 

She was silent a moment, and then re- 
plied quietly: “It was very long ago—but 
I—lost in turn—within a year, father, 
mother, and brother. How can I talk « 
what is the very handbook of sorrow?” 

“T see, dear,” said my wife. “There are 
verses in that book I dare not read alo 
I would rather talk of something else.” 

“No,” said Miss Maywood, seeing through 
this little ruse, “no; you are very good, 
but now I do want to say something. Mir. 
Tennyson speaks of a friend’s death. He 
must have loved him well; but—it seems 
to me too elaborate; I cannot find the right 
word.” 

“Tt was written in portions, at long inter- 
vals,” said Mrs. Vincent. 
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“And no doubt in many moods,” added 
St. Clair. 

“| did not know that. It explains a good 
deal. But, indeed—indeed, it wants some- 
thing.” 

There was that in the girl’s voice which 
made me regard her with a certain anxiety. 
| tried to turn the talk, saying: “ Yes, it does 
lack unity. But it is many poems, not 
merely one,—that is what makes it so inter- 
esting,—and of course it is not all upon an 
equally high level. You know some one has 
sail that there is no long poem. It is true. 
The long poems are really jewels of poetry 
in settings of mere verse. There must be in 
all long rhythmical utterances more or less 
of what we anatomists call connective tis- 
sue—the body stuff, the mortar which binds 
all parts together.” 

Sibyl was not ina mood to be thus lightly 
turned aside. 

“Yes, yes,” she returned; “but I did not, 
] could not, criticize this book as to its tech- 
nical values. I said I was speaking from the 
personal point of view.” 

“Well?” I queried. 

She was for some reason, or moved by 
some decisive impulse, eager to speak her 
mind. 

“You will think me very silly, I fear, but 
I] miss in this great book the sorrow which 
can only be for some one of a household, 
some one of our own blood—a mother, a 
child. I do not feel in this verse the agony 
of loss, the death which is many deaths in 
one, the funeral of countless hopes, of sweet 
expectations, of —oh, of many things. Above 
all—” and as she paused I hoped that she 
would not go on. She drew a long breath 
and continued: “I miss—oh, above all else 
—the sorrow for another’s grief, and—and 
the sorrow those have who, seeing their own 
death near upon them, grieve for those they 
leave, with living power to weep. I remem- 
ber the sorrow I had for my mother’s grief 
when my brother died; like that, you know. 
I miss the not unpleasing sense of the near- 
ness of death which such loss brings to those 
who still live; I miss that strange grief 
which comes because of inability to recall 
the dear face. This poetry seems to me to 
tell of—oh, I want a word—of a far-away 
sorrow. It is noble and uplifting, yes, and 
helpful. I go with him, after him, but some- 
how he has not hold of my hand. There, I 
have had my foolish say.” 

I saw the great scholar’s look of wonder 
as she went on with this burst of hurried 
speech. As she spoke, the tremor I had no- 
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ticed disappeared from her voice. Her up- 
lifted face was very beautiful. 

“No doubt, dear, you are right,” said Mrs. 
Vincent. “You have put the case as against 
Tennyson admirably well. But you expect 
more than he meant to give.” 

“T do not know,” said St. Clair; “I do not 
know. I lost all who would have been dear 
before I knew what tears were. There is 
another great poem of many forms of grief. 
It is that sarcophagus at Constantinople, 
‘Les Pleureuses.’ We talked of it some 
time ago. Not the happiest can see it and 
fail to feel this changeless grief.” 

“Oh, but I should like to see it,” cried 
Sibyl, and again her voice was the voice of 
unwept tears. 

Mrs. Vincent was quick to note it, and rose, 
saying: “I have the photographs somewhere. 
Come, help me to look for them, my dear.” 

“T have them at my studio,” said St. 
Clair: “You lent them to me last week.” 

I did not wonder at the glance of exas- 
peration my good Alice cast on the thought- 
less poet. Mrs. Vincent’s interference came 
too late. Sibyl rose at her call, but suddenly 
burst into tears, and then laughing hysteri- 
cally,cried: “Oh,excuse me. I—I am so fool- 
ish. I—” and she dropped into a chair and 
looked about her with large, wondering eyes. 

Mrs. Vincent said, as she knelt beside her: 
“You look pale, dear. It is the smoke.” 

“T am all right now, Mrs. Vincent. It is 
nothing.” 

We, the men, were a little embarrassed, 
and Clayborne whispered sternly to St. Clair: 
“What a fool you are! Don’t answer me!” 
And he did not. 

“Ring for tea, Fred,” said his wife, “and 
do you men go and smoke in the library. I 
knew the tobacco would be intolerable here.” 

We went like forth-driven sheep, and had 
our tea sent to us like naughty children. 

When, thus exiled, we had settled down 
in the library, no word was said of Miss 
Maywood’s emotional disaster. Vincent 
spoke of an interesting case of a forged will; 
Clayborne discussed, rather heavily, a book 
on Aztec hieroglyphics; and St. Clair fiut- 
tered over the conversation like an uninter- 
ested ephemerid. At last Vincent asked the 
scholar why he had invited Crofter to dine. 

“T asked him as I would have asked Cesar 
Borgia.” 

“Or Mephistopheles,” added St. Clair. 

“Out of pure curiosity, then?” said Vin- 
cent. “What a mess we madé of it!” 

“We did—I did,” said St. Clair. “I am 
glad I did. He’s a queer specimen, and for 
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cool willingness of frank statement beats 
anything I have ever seen. He talked 
steadily at times while sitting to me, and 
discussed all of you as if he felt bound to 
enlighten me. It was fine, I assure you.” 

“Well, and what did he say?” asked Vin- 
cent. “The opinion of a large-brained out- 
law as to his moral betters might be curious.” 

“He thought Clayborne a man easily to 
be understood.” 

“Oh, confound the fellow! Am I, indeed?” 

No man likes to have it supposed that he 
is easy to see through. Why, I cannot say. 

“He says he never saw a man like you, 
Vincent. He put it in this fashion: ‘ Well, 
that man ’s the calmest cuss I ever saw.’ 
(‘Calm cuss’ is good.) ‘He ’s a clarifyin’ 
cuss. You can’t muddle things for him, and 
he does think quicker and truer than any 
man I know. I ’]] have him in my next bad 
case. He’s got one drawback. He is n’t a 
man makes allowances. He’s got useless 
fences round him. I wonder, if he ’d been 
fetched up the way I was, if he ’d have been 
like a little God Almighty about other folks’ 
ways of gettin’ on.” 

“Ah, perhaps not,” said Vincent. “No 
doubt the man has qualities that are good.” 

“ Heis generous,” said St. Clair. “IT hearthat 
he has been giving money freely to charities.” 

“No. He is lavish. You remember our 
old proverb, ‘ A fool and other people’s money 
are soon parted ’?” 

“T remember it well. I think it was ap- 
plied to me. But this man is no fool.” 

“Certainly not,” said Vincent. “He is 
merely bribing opinion that he may get so- 
cial place. Now it is social legislation he is 
corrupting.” 

“Would you ever act for him?” said I to 
Vincent. 

“How can you ask? Even if his case were 
righteous altogether I would not.” 

“He has declined,” said Clayborne, “to 
give me the pleasure of a contest over my 
coal-rates.” 

“That is sad,” said Vincent. “Ah, I hear 
Mrs. North, Owen. Do we dine with you, 
Clayborne, next week?” 

“Yes; and I have asked an old gentleman, 
Dr. Randolph, to meet you.” 

“Oh, Randolph,” said I. “ He retired from 
active work years ago. I shall be most glad 
to meet him once more. He is full of talk 
about older days. Yes, Alice, I’m coming.” 


IX. 


BEFORE we dined again with Clayborne I 
had been to a distant Western city. My 
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errand was to consult in a difficult case. | 
had been able, as it chanced, to throw much 
light upon it, and with reason to revive the 
failing hopes of the patient and his friens, 
I returned in high good humor, because of 
having honestly earned my fee, and because 
a comfortable railway journey is always 
agreeable to me. Nowhere do I think as 
fluently and with more sure result than in a 
swift train. Here I feel secure from inya- 
sion. I am guarded by the immense average 
of silent reserve attained by the American. 
If, however, I no longer crave solitary 
thought, and desire to talk, in the smoking- 
car I am reasonably sure to find those who 
will cordially respond. I drop into a seat 
near some selected man, and in ten minutes 
he is telling me his life-story. To converse 
about what a man knows best is a certain 
way to please the man, and to learn what he 
knows and what you may not. I regret that 
I have kept no record of the many hiog- 
raphies frankly given me in the long hours 
of travel. 

This time I made a very entertaining cap- 
ture. The train was only half full, and in the 
luxurious easy-chairs of the drawing-room 
smoker were not more than half a dozen 
men. I looked about me and chose as the 
comrade of my cigar a lean man with large 
features. I have a prejudice in favor of 
large features. I asked for a match. He 
gave me one without a word, but made no 
sign of willingness to talk. Thanking him, 
I said: “Once in a train in Georgia a man 
asked me for a light. I did not offer the 
stump of my nearly finished cigar, but, mean- 
ing to be more civil, handed him my match- 
box. He returned it unused, and said, ‘In 
my country, when you ask a man for a light, 
he gives you his cigar—if he is a gentle- 
man.’” 

“ And he said that?” returned my neigh- 
bor, suddenly all alive. “I ’d like to hear 
what you said.” 

“T said, ‘With pleasure; but first let me 
light another cigar. This is almost out and 
would have been useless.’ He instantly re- 
plied: ‘I beg your pardon, sir. I did n’t un- 
derstand ’; and we fell to chatting about the 
great war.” 

After this little conversational lure my 
new companion accepted a cigar, and we slid 
into easy relations. When he mentioned his 
business, I saw a chance and expressed my 
desire to hear more of it. From this he was 
readily led to talk of himself, and slipped 
into telling me his own history. He had 
worked on his father’s farm in New York. 
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He had been a clerk in a village shop. He 
had been a book-agent, and saved a little 
money. This was an every-day story. An 
American at thirty has no idea of anchor- 
age. He is open to do any one of a dozen 
things. It is not the versatility that amazes 
me so much as the power to apply variously 
a certain affluence of energy. At thirty my 
man concluded to go into business. He had 
invented, as he believed, an important im- 
provement on the threshing-machine. I said: 

“Were you always inventive as a boy?” 

“ Never until I was thirty. Then I chanced 
to see a thresher break down, and, as I am 
always curious, I looked into the animal’s 
make, and seemed to see what was needed 
to better the machine. Since then I have 
made many inventions.” 

This did not surprise me. I knew a sim- 
ilar case. These discoveries in middle life of 
unused capacities are apt to be made in fami- 
lies the children of which, as a rule, develop 
late. It was so of the case to which I refer. 

I was reminded, by what passed through 
my mind, of a question once asked me by 
Vincent, as to how late in life a man might 
hope to bring into use and train hitherto 
little used or unused faculties. I said in 


reply that such efforts were rare, that few 


old men were thus given to novel forms of 
mental enterprise. I said also that such 
cases had occurred. In fact, the brain in 
those who grow old wholesomely does not 
seem to age as does the rest of the human 
body, nor to feel as distinctly as do the lo- 
comotive mechanisms the exasperating ve- 
toes of time. Asa rule, the highly culti- 
vated brain is apt to outlast functionally 
that of the mere day-laborer, and yet, after 
all, its prosperity depends largely on the 
health of many distant organs. But this I 
felt to be too broad a question for imme- 
diate consideration, and I began anew to 
pay attention to the continued talk of my 
companion. He went on: 

“T took my idea to a workman and had it 
made up. Then I got a patent and asked a 
big firm to consider it. They offered me a 
fair price for it. I said, ‘No. Make me a 
small partner, and let this machine be my 
capital. I have two better ones in my head.’ 
After fussing a year they took my offer. 
That was ten years ago. Now I am well up 
in the firm. We make all kinds of agricul- 
tural machines, fruit-parers, butter-stamps, 
cream-separators. Now and then I still travel 
for the firm. 1 began that way. I was the 
man to get up the lecture-traveler and the 
special-accomplishment man.” 
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“What?” said I. “Explain a little.” 
“Well, you get a bright young college 

fellow. You put him in the factory three 

months. Then you make him get up the 
science of the things we make. He fixes up 

a lot of illustrations and models, and goes 

to a village in a good, well-to-do farming 

country. There he sees the local editor and 
advertises a free lecture or two on farm sci- 
ence for everybody. The lectures are inter- 
esting. If they are not, we drop him. Next 
week comes our sample-man and takes or- 
ders. I tell you it works.” 

“But the accomplishment traveler,” said I. 

“Oh, that’s fine! At first I traveled my- 
self for the firm. I sold small household 
machines. I can sing like a bird, and I can 
do the church music to beat most men. So 

I used to get hold of the preachers and dea- 

cons of a Saturday. I always had letters 

from our ministers. The firm saw to that. 

I would sing hymns and songs to the chil- 

dren and the rest, and get leave to sing dur- 

ing the collection the Sunday after. I liked 
to do it, too, and don’t you make any mistake 
about it. Iam a member of the Methodist 

Church. It is n’t all business. Next day I 

went round with the machines. I know a 

man that travels in shovels and hoes. His 

plan is to lead prayer-meetings. I pick out 
our travelers myself. I havea list. See, now, 
here it is in my pocket-book. I tell you it 
works. ‘R. Jones, card tricks, sleight of 
hand; Tompkins, negro songs; Walker, pho- 
tographs the babies—no charge.’ It works 
well in the West. There, too, is the church- 
music depart’nent.” 

‘Selling is a peculiar talent,” said I. 

“Yes. Some men can sell anybody any- 

thing. I once sold a threshing-machine to a 

confectioner. I could sell ice in Greenland, 

or hot-air furnaces in Ashanti. I am going 
to Europe now. I want rest. I ’ve got six 
weeks to see Italy, France, and England.” 
This is a fair statement of what a man, 
curious as to his fellows, may pick up in 
travel. I once went to Harrisburg and had 
to return during the night. The train was 
crowded. At last, in the stifling, dimly 
lighted smoking-car, I found a man asleep 
across two seats. I awakened him, and say- 
ing I was sorry to disturb him, sat down. 
After a little he said, “Do you know Dr. 

Owen North?” 

Rather astonished, I said, “ Yes.” 

“What kind of a man is he?” 

“Oh, a very good fellow.” 

“He is like all them high-up doctors, | 
guess. He gets big fees. I want to know.” 
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“No,” said I. “That is always exagger- 
ated. Why do you ask?” 

“Well, I’ve had a lot of doctors, and I 
ain’t no better, and now I have n’t much 
money left.” 

Upon this my friend confided to me all his 
physical woes in detail. We parted before 
daybreak. It was too dark in the car for 
either of us to see plainly the face of the 
other. 

About ten next day the man entered my 
consulting-room. As I should not have 
known him, except for a rather peculiar 
voice, I, too, remained unidentified. I could 
not resist so comic an opportunity. I said, 
looking at him, “Sit down. You have a pain 
in your back.” 

“That ’s queer. I have.” 

“And you are blind in the left eye, and 
your digestion is very bad,” and so I went 
on. 

At last he said: “I never saw a doctor like 
you. It scares a man, ’most. Can you cure 
me?” 

I said, “Yes,” and wrote out my direc- 
tions. It was really a simple case. 

When he produced a well-worn wallet I 
declined to take a fee, and said, “I owe you 
for the seat, and the good sleep I disturbed 
last night.” 

“Thunder! I see. You were the man. 
But law! why did you give it away?.I ’d 
have sent you the whole township.” 

I reached home from my Western trip just 
in time to dress and, with my wife, to catch 
the train to the station near Holmwood. A 
slight mishap to the engine delayed us, and 
we found the party at dinner. I dropped into 
a vacant chair on Miss Maywood’s left. St. 
Clair was on her right; Mrs. Vincent in the 
seat next to me. Dr. Randolph, an old man, 
ruddy, vigorous, and crowned with abundant 
gray locks, was between Clayborne and my 
wife. The wine was Corton vieux, such as 
recalled to me my student days, when on 
Sundays we dined at the Café Magny. 

I had not seen the good doctor for many 
years. The next day my wife described him 
neatly as “an altogether wholesome-look- 
ing man with a valuable smile.” I asked 
what she meant, to which she answered that, 
like Mrs. Vincent, he never laughed, and 
that he had a look of antique gravity which 
made you feel his rare smile a kindly com- 
pliment. 

The talk was quiet, and being hungry, I 
said little until I caught up to the rest and 
felt I had sufficiently attended to my appe- 
tite. Then I spoke to Miss Maywood. 
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“Well,” I said, “how goes the work?” 

“Oh, we have finished a long article on 
Professor Edmundstone’s book about the 
Northland sagas. There are only fragments 
of him left; but I did beg him off from Mr. 
Clayborne’s final chastisement.” 

“And books? Are you still on a diet, and 
what? Thereareanimaland vegetable books.” 

“T am reading aloud to the master Shak- 
spere’s historical plays. He says I read we'll, 
Is n’t that delightful?” Her joy at this ap- 
proval was beautiful to see, as with some 
slight difficulty she half turned toward me 
and added: “He thinks Shakspere wrote 
at times bits of poetry and then used them 
in his plays. He says that some one has re- 
marked upon the improbability of Ham/ct, 
the prince, having suffered from the proud 
man’s contumely and especially the insolence 
of office.” 

“That is not very novel, and not up to 
Clayborne’s usual force; but Hamlet might 
have been, in his melancholy sensitiveness, 
overstating, too, what such men over-feel. 
He who wrote was a keen observer of the 
world about him, and perhaps was himself a 
sensitive man. I think of Hamlet as very 
feminine in the ghost scene. He behaved 
as some women might have done.” 

“Ah,” she said seriously, “as I did that 
horrid night. I was so ashamed.” 

“My dear Miss Sibyl, you had—you have 
no reason to be ashamed.” 

“Oh, but I have. Mr. Clayborne told me 
that I must have more self-control. He is 
dreadfully outspoken— as if I did not know. 
I may talk to you, may I not? You are so 
good to me.” 

“Say what you please.” 

“T try not to give way, but oh, Dr. North, 
it is hard sometimes not to give way. I love 
beautiful things, and the woods and the 
country, and I cannot even walk far. I get 
tired. I love children, and they tire me. | 
am a disabled wreck of a woman; and I must 
go on and on. I never talked to any one in 
this way. Please to excuse me. Mr. Clay- 
borne says to bewail what cannot be bettered 
is to feed calamity with attention, and that 
I have what the healthy should envy. Have 
deg 

“Yes, in large measure.” 

“Mr. St. Clair says I have a beautiful 
face.” 

“He said that?” 

“Yes. He seems to say whatever comes 
uppermost in his mind.” 

“He said what is true, but he should not 
have said it.” : 
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“J suppose not,” she murmured sadly. 
“It does no good. I mean—I—” 

Fortunately, at this moment Vincent 
asked me a question, and St. Clair said a 
word to Miss Maywood as to his vase. 

When, being in a way troubled, I men- 
tioned this talk to my wife, she said: “Some 
one must speak to St. Clair. You know that 
any form of personal beauty makes the man 
utterly regardless of anything else. It be- 
comes worship. Then he finds a new idol, 
and so it goes on.” 

“| see we are going to have mischief, Alice. 
I have already talked this over with Anne 
Vincent, but that was a good while ago.” 

“The man has for some women power to 
fascinate. He does not know it. He does 
not mean to do harm. He was devoted for a 
month to that idiot Dorothy Summers be- 
cause she has beautiful hands. At last she 
lost her head, and would never wear gloves. 
Meanwhile all the heart she has was lost, 
and after that hysterics. Owen North, you 
may smile—but it is really fascination.” 

“That is, dear, inexplicable attractive- 
ness.” 

“Toa. 

All this was after we were at home. 

The table party soon followed Clayborne 
into the library. 

“T have set out,” he said, “a little side 
feast for my friend Randolph. Come here, 
doctor.” We gathered around them. “Here 
is Raleigh’s copy of ‘ Tasso.’ See‘ W. Ralegh’ 
writ clear across the title-page. You know 
how much I like books with personal asso- 
ciations.” 

“It brings Raleigh very near,” said Mrs. 
Vincent. “It is printed in Ferrara, I see, in 
1583.” 

“When did Raleigh write in it?” I asked. 
“It opens stiffly, as if unused this long while. 
But see how strong the binding is. Book- 
clothes were meant to last in those days.” 

“Did he leave any other mark upon it?” 
asked Vincent. 

“No; nota line. Yet it was then common 
to make marginal comments. My black- 
letter Chaucer is full of them.” 

Sibyl took the little book reverently from 
Mrs. Vincent’s hand, saying, “ Was it in the 
Tower he read it?” 

I saw the girl furtively kiss the little vel- 
lum-bound volume as she took it away to 
replace it on the shelf. 

“Here, St. Clair,” said Clayborne, “is a 
copy of Pope in eight volumes. It belonged 
to Burns. His name is in it in three places. 
His son, Lieutenant-Colonel Burns, gave it 

VoL. LX.—44—45, 
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to an old friend of the poet. Here, too, is 
this gentleman’s memorandum. One missing 
volume of the set he replaced by purchase 
of a full set of the same edition. One au- 
tograph is curious. Across the title-page of 
Volume IV. Burns has written, ‘Rt. Burns, 
Poet.’ The same description of himself is 
also in another book, owned, I am told, in 
Chicago.” 

“T fancy,” said St. Clair, “that nowhere 
else has as great a poet ventured to describe 
himself thus.” 

“Ts it,” said my wife, “ because they doubt, 
or are they shy of assuming a great title, or 
is it because it is not the custom?” 

St. Clair stood looking at the volume he 
held. 

“The signature is slightly different from 
the other two.” 

“Perhaps it was the barley brew,” said I. 

“For shame!” said Clayborne. “Take it 
away, Sibyl. Here is Sterne’s copy of ‘ Tris- 
tram Shandy,’ with three autographs.” 

“T do not care for him or for his books,” 
said Vincent. 

“Oh, this is better. It is Howell’s ‘ Let- 
ters,’ with Walpole’s book-plate, and later it 
belonged to Thackeray. I may have shown 
you this before.” 

“Delightful gossip itis! Imagine a fellow 
keeping copies of his own letters for publi- 
cation. It was once a fashion.” 

“The book interested me,” said I, “be- 
cause in it he relates how, having a rheum, 
he consulted the great William Harvey. 
He tells where he had for drink on the Con- 
tinent a fine beverage, caughey. He, too, had 
his turn in the Tower.” 

“T have no fancy for autographs,” said 
Vincent, “except to put in the books the 
man wrote. It is pleasant to pick up Ruskin 
or Byron and have a letter drop out. It is 
like a personal welcome. By the way, Clay- 
borne, you must have many letters of value.” 

“T burn them.” 

“Wise man,” said Dr. Randolph. 

“T dislike to burn even a note,” said St. 
Clair. 

“You do not even read them.” 

“No. It saves a deal of bother.” 

“TI am glad,” said Randolph, “that my 
ancestors kept their letters. I am now read- 
ing them, and with interest, too. Iam pleased 
to say they were all Tories.” 

“Like yourself,” said Clayborne. 

“Yes. I regret our separation from Great 
Britain. Our government is a sad failure, 
and always has been.” 

The doctor of the bright blue eyes and 
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pleasant face was as complete a pessimist 
as Iever knew. He called himself a Quaker, 
and when I so describe him I mean that, 
although not a member of meeting, he still 
attended the service of orthodox Friends, 
and spoke coldly of Hicksites as “Separa- 
tists.” He commonly used Friends’ language, 
but always correctly. Before the Civil War 
he had been in close relation to Friends. 
When the flag was lowered at Fort Sumter 
he gave up his practice, went away quietly, 
and, although no longer a young man, be- 
came an assistant surgeon. On one occasion 
he was near a battery, when all its officers 
were disabled. He took, command, and, al- 
though twice wounded, brought the guns out 
of a position of great danger when they had 
come near to being taken. Upon his return 
on sick-leave, he was waited upon by a com- 
mittee of Friends, who desired him to aban- 
don his wicked ways. He declared that he 
was only one of a few hundred thousand 
policemen required to prevent certain people 
from taking Uncle Sam’s property. As this 
did not quite satisfy Friends, and he declined 
to show signs of penitence, he ceased to keep 
up his former connection with their body. 

When the good doctor thus stated his re- 
gret at the disunion of the colonies and the 
mother-land, Vincent said: “It is delightful 
nowadays to hear a man avow himself a 
Tory. I like inherited opinions. I still like 
to call myself a Federalist.” , 

“Weare consistent,” said Randolph. “ My 
people have always been loyal, long ago to 
the king, and of late to their own country.” 

“That is prettily said,” remarked my wife. 
“T should certainly have been a Tory.” 

“T should like, doctor,” returned Vincent, 
“to argue the older question. But are you 
not practically inconsistent? Why try to 
save this miserable country, at cost, too, of 
time and of blood? Was it worth while?” 

The doctor hesitated. Then he said: “We 
are here among friends. I thought, I still 
think, the South right; but I stood by my 
State, as did Robert Lee.” 

“T cannot understand that,” said Vincent, 
with more than usual fervor. “Nor, pardon 
me, can I comprehend that fractional form 
of love of, shall we say country? which Owen 
North once labeled ‘Stateriotism.’ What 
does your State represent? What ideas? 
Can you describe its flag to-day? The love 
of a city I can comprehend, and that of a 
country, but the other Icannot. As to being 
still a colony, as to that being desirable, good 
heavens! no colony ever comes to anything, 
in letters, arms, or invention. It has no in- 
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dividuality as a nation. Look at Canada, 
older than we. What hasshetoshow? Colo- 
nies have no adult life. They are overgrow: 
children. They are simply imitative, ar 
imitation implies weakness.” 

“And what have we?” said Randolj)h. 
“We are only a vast human average.” 

“Tf so, our average must be high enoug! 
to compete with the best of other lands, 
matter if it be in war, diplomacy, invention, 
or product of influential ideas.” 

“And I,” said Randolph, “should like t 
argue that with thee; but one cannot get 1 
a debating society in Clayborne’s house. 
inherit my ideas, I fear.” 

“No one inherits ideas,” said Clayborne. 
“You inherit a peculiar form of mental and 
moral structure which makes easy of as- 
similation ideas sown in the soil of child- 
hood.” 

“"T is a consoling doctrine,” said St. 
Clair; “a dreadful thing to have to wrestle 
with your ancestors. But, really, the world 
is very illogical. When I get in debt, Clay- 
borne ought to select one of my grand- 
fathers and keep a little account against 
him chalked up on his tombstone, instead of 
abusing me.” 

“But what would be the use?” said Sibyl. 

The serious aspect of any statement was 
that which usually addressed itself to this 
young woman. Mrs. Vincent looked at her 
with repressed amusement, and then, as she 
caught my eye, with a glance of swift-fol- 
lowing sadness. It is one of the charms of 
close friendship that we aequire sensitive 
apprehensiveness as to the unspoken thought 
of friends. Now both of us were asking our- 
selves who was responsible in the past for 
all the sorrow of this crippled frame. 

“ Ah,” exclaimed Sibyl, “if we could pun- 
ish the past!” 

St. Clair, who was in one of his wild moods, 
cried out: “We can’t even do that for our- 
selves, our own past. We ought to have life 
reversed at eighty and live it backward to 
extinction. Oh, then we should catch it! 
We should say, as we youthed to some age 
of former indiscretion, ‘ Now I have you, my 
little man. All my troubles began when you 
first stole apples. What an example for my 
later years!’ Whack! Whack! Then one 
would ask, not how old are you, but how 
young are you.” 

We laughed, except Sibyl, who was half 
puzzled, and Clayborne, who disliked this 
sort of harmless nonsense. For a moment 
he sat still, saying, “‘ Youthed—youthed — 
St. Clair is past hope.” Then he quoted: 
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“‘See that thou art master of thyself. In 
the day of consequences thou shalt not re- 
vile thy father, since he, too, may have suf- 
fered for the sins of his father; and of all 
who are Allah is the Father, and what at 
last shalt thou say of him?’” 

“| think,” said St. Clair, “I should say 
that if the child be the father of the man, 
he occasionally fails of parental obligations, 
and that if Allah be the Father of us all, I, 
at least, am of opinion—” 

“Please not,” said my wife, touching his 
arm with her fan. “What has become of 
Dr. Randolph’s Tory ancestors?” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Vincent. “I am sure we 
were about to hear something of unusual 
interest.” 

“1 cheerfully accept my corner,” said St. 
Clair. “What is it, doctor?” 

“Let me explain,” said Clayborne. “Pray 
sit down, all of you. Take a cigar, St. Clair, 
and keep quiet.” 

“T am still considering your quotation. I 
am digesting the vague,” said the poet. 

“ Suicidal cannibal!” cried Vincent, laugh- 
ing. “Go on, Dr. Randolph.” 

“But first a word,” said Clayborne. “Last 
week my neighbor read me parts of his ma- 
ternal grandmother’s diary. It seemed to me 
well worth your hearing. I asked him to read 
it to you to-night. Now, then, Randolph.” 

“Thou must understand, Friend Clay- 
borne,” said the doctor, “that it will seem 
disconnected. That I cannot help. I have 
marked the portions which deal with her 
personal life. The rest is receipts, memo- 
randa of public events, of deaths, births, 
and the like. She was, when young, a good 
girl of emotional nature. She was born and 
brought up in a family of Friends of the 
best type, who lived plainly and accumulated 
wealth. She had been early taught the valu- 
able lesson of self-discipline and absolute 
obedience. This discipline she readily assim- 
ilated, having been, I presume, a person un- 
usually dependent for her ideas and beliefs 
upon those with whom she lived. Here is 
her miniature, painted when she was over 
thirty. She was still a beauty. In later 
years the possession of wealth made her, as 
is common, more decisive.” 

“The face,” said Mrs. Vincent, “is still 
one of gentle submissiveness. It has a look 
of tender appeal, as if she felt the need of 
protection, of guidance.” 

While the picture went from hand to hand 
Randolph read aloud: “‘ My mother tells me 
to keep a diary, that I may learn to write 
better, and to acquire what she calls “a 
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good style.” I do not know precisely what 
that is. I must try. I am eighteen, and this 
is the first day of Tenth month 1777. My 
mother says to begin with an account of our 
family. My grandfather came over in the 
Welcome. He was the third son of Jn. Aus- 
tin. The Austins live in Thistleways Hall. 
This is in Monmouthshire. Cyril Austin is 
my father. He is a Friend, and that is the 
only religion I know about. There are others. 
I have wanted to see Christ Church and the 
Meeting-house of the Swedes. This I may 
not.’ Here follows in a different hand, ‘ This 
is ill wrote, my child.’ Then she continues: 
‘My mother writes this, but I can do no 
better. My father grieves for that the laws 
are broke and the king ill used. . . . My 
sampler is done.’ Next comes a receipt for 
pickling of walnuts, and so it runs on. A 
year later it grows interesting. ‘Was much 
moved First day by the words of Hosea 
Morgan concerning lightness of talk. Made 
good resolves. Yesterday I was in the sit- 
ting-room darning socks with mother. The 
maid said a young man was without on busi- 
ness. When he was fetched in he said his 
name was Trent. He had been to see my 
father to buy certain goods for the supply- 
ing of his slaves in Maryland. He was not 
like our young men, for only the most seri- 
ous are let come to see us, that is, me. I 
must not write that this young man was 
pleasant to see. He was dressed very fine 
with silver buckles. I will set down what he 
said, because I am led to record things 
strange to me. He called mother “madam,” 
and kept looking at me; but this is the world’s 
way, I suppose. I must get used to it. He 
said, “Madam, Mr. Austin refuses to take 
the Congress money. When I was plainly 
distressed because I have little other, he was 
very kind, but said to take it was against 
his conscience. If I were to go around to 
Second street to his house and see you, 
madam, there might a way be opened. I 
thanked him; and now, whether that myste- 
rious way open or not, I am well rewarded for 
my faith.” Then my mother said, “Thou art 
pleasant to say so, but we are plain people, 
and I do not fully understand thy words. How 
art thou rewarded?” At this he bowed, and 
said, “I have had the happiness to see what 
I have heard of, a Quaker beauty ”; and then 
this young man bowed to me. I did think 
my mother was not much displeased, but, 
ah! that I should be told such a thing to my 
face. My mother said, “ Thy manners, young 
man, are forward. Leave the room, Cyrilla. 
This is a matter of business.” “How singu- 
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lar!” he said. “My own name is Cyril. 
Cyrilla!” Now, the way he said “ Cyrilla ” had 
a kind of sweet lingering, as if he meant to 
say it long. I think he liked it. I had to 
go. I did not want to go. The rest my 
mother told me, and it was what often took 
place. She said, “Friend Trent, when peo- 
ple are distressed as thou must be, we have 
this way to help such as are in real need. I 
will take thy continental money and give 
thee for it the king’s gold. The discount we 
must lose. Thy poor slaves shall not suffer.” 
“Madam,” he said, “it is true. I am sore 
pressed to provide in these evil days when 
men have no loyalty. 1 hoped to have been 
paid certain debts. Men are no longer hon- 
est. I do frankly accept. I shall be able to 
repay it at some future day.” Thus he got 
his -money and went, and my father’s con- 
science was set at ease. I would I could 
know what is done with the money of Con- 
gress; for to buy with it is the same as to 
take it. Perhaps my father hath one way to 
see it, and my mother another. I dare not 
ask. 

““On this the first of Second month, 
Fifth day, ’78, I met the young man near 
to the State-house on Fifth street. He took 
off his hat, and might he escort me home? I 
was so confused I could not speak. It 
seemed that he was come on tobacco busi- 
ness. A ship being to sail from Annapolis, 
he desired my father to share in the venture, 
and would himself go out to France, as was 
to be supposed, but truly to England. 

“*Second month, twentieth; Sixth day. 
Friend Trent comes often to eat dinner and 
to sup, and by chance we have met else- 
where. Oh, it must be wrong. 

“Fourth month, twelfth; Third day. I 
knew it must come. I am unhappy. Cyril 
Trent hath asked me of my father, and he 
will not hear to it. The young man is of the 
Church of Rome. I may not even see him 
again. But I did, this Fourth day, and he 
asked me to go with him and be married, if 
my father will have it or not. I cannot. It 
would be wicked. But I love him.’ 

“After this we hear no more of Cyril,” 
said Randolph. “I gather that he went to 
England, as did many good loyalists, and 
no wonder. He is never named again, until 
ten years later she writes: ‘I shall never see 
Cyril Trent in this life. I must think of it 
as a dream that can never be real. I do hear 
that he hath gone to India.’ 

“During these years we learn that her 
father and mother die, and that her brother 
and she divide a great estate. There are 
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large gaps in her diary. We find her, at last, 
a sad woman in England with the Austins, 
who are glad to see the rich colonial cousin, 
These people are, as she first says, papists, 
and later Romish; then at last she speaks of 
them as Catholics. She has found a he: 
home in that church. But of the lost lover 
there is no word. And now, when she is 
thirty-two, she goes back to settle her affairs 
and see her brother. This is 1791. Her 
find written simply: ‘I go home, whither busi- 
ness affairs call. I dared not set down lon, 
ago that when Cyril Trent went away he did 
tell my father that he should never change 
(my mother used to look over my diary), but 
now I am more free to write. My father 
answered: “It is thus young men speak. 
Time will change thee,! and thou wilt come 
to see that I am right. Thou art of Rome; 
we are of Friends. Hadst thou been of us, 
none were more to my mind.” Then I, being 
in the back room, heard Cyril say, “I may 
write?” and heard my father answer, “To 
me, if there be occasion”; for he had de- 
clined Mr. Trent’s venture, which proved an 
ill one. A privateer took the Nancy. After 
a year, my mother, seeing me pine, told me 
Mr. Trent had never wrote, and this was 
when my father’s partner, Jasper Morewood, 
had leave to ask me in marriage, which he 
did many times. I never liked him. I fear 
now I may lack courage to tell my brother 
of my late return to the church of our 
fathers, nor will he be pleased with my 
dress. These things are to be endured 
with patience. A month after I first came 
to England I asked of some if Cyril were 
alive. None knew. Is he yet alive? He 
could not have cared for me. Sometimes he 
is out of my mind for months, and then, as 
Mr. Goldsmith did say to my cousin of a 
lady, “he comes unasked and takes a seat in 
the best room of my heart, and stays as he 
pleases. For,” said Mr. Goldsmith, “some 
thoughts seem to step in thus from the out- 
side without so much as the ceremony of 
knocking.” I thought it pretty. I wonder 
does he yet live. Thrice did I write to Cyril; 
but if my father saw my letters and took 
them out of the letter-bag, I know not. He 
had a right. Or if they ever reached Cyril, 
he did not reply. I must have been in de- 
spair todosuchathing. I should have wrote 
my brother I had become a Catholic.’ 

“Of the brother we have no word. She 
settled herself in a home, and found people 
hostile to her and her creed, as was common 
in those days. A year later she writes: 

1 “TI do fear that he was right ” (1791). 
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‘Ninth month, tent; Third day’ [still using 
Quaker forms]. ‘I have had a great shock. I 
was in Wilmington on First day. As we 
have no church there, I walked in the fore- 
noon. God willed that I stayed to one side 
to let go by the Friends who were coming 
forth from meeting. Among the last was 
Cyril. Although in the plain dress of Friends, 
I knew him, and he me. He said, “Cyrilla!” 
and I could but gasp, “Cyril!” I can write 
no more.’ 

“ A week later: ‘Cyril has had many dis- 
astrous fortunes. At last, being poor, he 
took to the sea, and, rising, became mate of 
a ship plying to Bristol in England. There 
falling ill, the owner, a Friend, took him to 
his house, where, abiding long in great 
weakness, he was moved by their kindness, 
and perhaps because of weakened mind, to 
consider the cause of so much goodness. 
Finding it in their religion, he became a 
Friend.’ Again she says: ‘ And now he is be- 
come what I was, and Iam what he was. In 
a play I saw in London, the unhappy lover 
saith, “If I could be thou, and thou I, this 
thing would be otherwise considered.” He 
is I, or, I might say, being a Quaker, he is 
as] was. But then it was my father who did 
object, and not I. Mr. Addison once said to 


my cousin, “The heart hath no creed. ’T is 
a pagan and adores idols, but its litany is 


”? 


ever the same. 

“A month later she writes: ‘Second day. 
I saw that Cyril, being poor, is yet too rich 
in pride to ask me again. Now I know that 
he wrote often for two years and had no 
reply from any, not even my mother. I am 
sure my father had no hand in this matter. 
He was of an open life and mind. It has 
come to pass that I, who am rich, must 
consider his pride.’ She does not say how 
she considered it. We may guess. 

“Soon after I find: ‘We were married in 
St. Peter’s Church, on Pine street. The 
priest of my own church would not unite 
us, and the meeting hath renounced Cyril. 
Mr. Addison had reason.’ 

“There is more of it, with distinct evi- 
dence of a happy life, and the record of the 
birth of my mother, Cyrilla Trent. 

“I found in St. Peter’s list of vestry the 
name of Cyril Trent in 1794. In 1798 both 
died of yellow fever, and lie buried in St. 
Peter’s ground, on the side near to Pine 
street.” 

“Then,” said my wife, “ both compromised 
on the church—our church.” 

“Yes,” 

“They were people of easy religious vir- 
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tue,” said St. Clair, “like me. I envy them 
the experience of three forms of belief.” 

“Naughty boy!” said Mrs. Vincent. “ But 
who stole the letters?” 

“ Ah, there comes an interesting question,” 
said Randolph. “I forgot to tell thee that, 
in mentioning them, she says: ‘I blush to 
think who may have read my lost letters and 
his, too.’” 

“She may be blushing now at the thought 
of our talk,” said Sibyl, “if—if people blush 
in that other world.” 

“But, at least, we know she was happy,” 
said my wife. “She had the good fortune 
not to outlive the man she loved. What 
of the letters?” 

“T have them here.” 

This greatly excited the women. 

“Oh, let us see them.” 

“That you shall decide. My father suc- 
ceeded Cyrilla’s brother in their India trade. 
On his death I had to dispose of a huge mass 
of business papers. These I burned, or most 
of them. I found a small red-leather trunk 
labeled ‘Jasper Morewood.’ It was locked. 
Let me add that this man was lost at sea in 
1789. He left no heirs, and was found to be 
indebt. I broke open the trunk. Init I found, 
lying open, the much-amended draft of a let- 
ter to Cyril Trent. It seemed to have been 
meant to be a letter from Cyrilla to her lover, 
giving him up, and hinting cleverly of an- 
other engagement. If Morewood used it to 
forge a completer letter in her handwriting 
I do not know. She does not speak of the 
matter. In any case, it is strange that he 
kept the draft.” 

“Ah,” said Vincent, “wiser folks have 
done this. There are—I have seen them— 
drafts of most dangerous letters, written 
during the Revolution or later. At the foot 
of some of them the writer copies the cau- 
tion on the letter sent, ‘ Burn this.’” 

“That is hard to comprehend,” said Clay- 
borne. “I have seen the letters of which 
Vincent speaks, and very queer they are. 
But go on, Randolph.” 

“TI found, too, in the same box, three let- 
ters in Mr. Trent’s hand to Mr. Austin, and 
four to Cyrilla. The three letters of Cyrilla 
to Trent were separately tied up with faded 
ribbon. The letters to Mr. Austin had been 
opened. Those I left at home. The seven 
others are here—four to Cyrilla, three from 
her to her lover.” 

“Oh, do let us see them,” said my wife. 

“A moment; they are sealed, all seven.” 

“Oh,” exclaimed Sibyl, “he never read 
them. How strange!” 
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“No; he had not opened one of them. I 
mean that Morewood had not opened them. 
Those addressed to Mr. Austin he seems to 
have opened and read.” 

“ Ah,” said Vincent, “that is still stranger. 
What stops certain men on the ways of 
crime has always interested me. He could 
steal letters, perhaps forge letters, but why 
not have read these others?” 

I sat still, puzzling myself over this human 
problem. 

“Men are variously made,” said my wife. 
“What do you think, Sibyl?” 

“T think,” she said, meaning her reply for 
my wife alone—“I think—is n’t it possible 
that Morewood so cared for Cyrilla that he 
feared the hurt of reading what Cyril or 
she might have said to each other?” 

I did not catch all of my wife’s answer, 
but did hear her say, “ The letters to Cyrilla’s 
father were opened, so Dr. Randolph said.” 

“Yes; that was different,” said Sibyl. 

“A queer business!” exclaimed St. Clair. 
“Let us hear them, doctor. Read them.” 

“T have never done so,” said the doctor. 
“The seals are still unbroken. Here they 
are.” 

As he spoke, he laid on the table seven 
letters. They were yellow with age, a cen- 
tury old. Trent’s arms were on three, 
stamped in faded red wax. 

“Oh,” exclaimed Anne Vincent, “see, 
Fred, the grains of sand still on the addresses 
of the letters from Cyrilla!” 

The unopened letters invited comment. 

“Shall we open and read them?” said 
Randolph. 

“No,” said Vincent; “certainly not.” 

“Shall we read ‘and not open them?” said 
St. Clair. “I can tell what they wrote.” 

“Nonsense!” cried Clayborne. 

“Then let us vote,” said St. Clair. He 
asked each-in turn, “Shall we open them?” 

“TI am neutral,” said Clayborne. “It is 
quite immaterial.” 

All the rest said “No,” until he came to 
Miss Maywood. 

“Burn them,” she said. 

“Burn them! But I want to see them,” 
said St. Clair. 

“No, no. Cyrilla is waiting; she is blush- 
ing,” said Sibyl. “Please to burn them. I 
feel as if I were she.” 

“Thou art right,” said Randolph. “Do 
with them as thou wilt, Friend Sibyl.” 

Sibyl gathered the letters from the table, 
and rising with her usual difficulty, amid 
entire silence, cast them one by one into the 
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fire. Then she stood watching them as they 
burned. Something in her attitude troubled 
my wife, who said, “ What is it, dear?” 

“ Nothing, only they moved like live things, 
Cyrilla must have been uneasy. Now she 
thanks us.” With this Miss Maywood turned, 
and stood as if in thought. It was an im- 
pressive little scene, and we were still silent. 
Then she looked at St. Clair, who was the 
first to stir, and added, “You should not 
have wanted to see the letters.” 

“But I did.” 

“Yes, that is a pity—a pity.” 

She moved toward him as she spoke, em- 
phasizing her words with a deprecatory 
movement of uplifted hands. And always, | 
may add, she used her arms with distinctive 
grace. As she passed Mrs. Vincent, she 
leaned over and whispered. 

“Yes, dear,” returned the woman aid- 
dressed. “ You were; we all are—all women 
should be. These men would have opened 
them. Are you going to leave us?” 

“Yes, I am tired. I must go. I am sleep- 
ing here to-night.” 

As she passed St. Clair, he said, “I can 
write Cyrilla’s letters if you want them.” 

“T do not,” said Sibyl, with decision. She 
steadied herself by a touch of the table, and 
as we stood up, said, “Good night; good 
night, every one.” She was a little flushed 
and very delicately beautiful, as she lingered, 
smiling, with large trustful eyes like those 
of childhood. 

After this we thanked the pessimistic doc- 
tor, and soon went away. As we sat in the 
train, Vincent said: “Men who think all 
things bad never act up to their beliefs. 
The logical outcome of true pessimism would 
be suicide. This man fought well, is a good 
citizen, an untiring helper of his fellow-men.” 

“Did you see Miss Maywood,” said |, 
“when she swayed as she left us? Clay- 
borne gave her his arm. She said so pleas- 
antly, ‘There is always help.’ She has the 
instinctive trust of a seeking tendril.” 

“Yes, yes,” said my wife; and we lapsed 
into silence. 

When this young woman next saw my 
wife, she said: “Do you think Mr. St. Clair 
could write a letter of love to be like those 
we burned?” 

“Probably. He would do it well.” 

“T cannot imagine it. Nothing seems to 
me so remote as—” 

“As what, my dear?” 

“ As—well, I was thinking—but here is 
Mary.” 


(To be continued.) 





HOW TO SAFEGUARD ONE'S SANITY. 
BY J. M. BUCKLEY, LL.D., 


Author of “Christian Science and Other Superstitions.” 


our family residence a gentle- 
man whose reception as a per- 
son of distinction, and a cer- 
tain intentness with which he 
= was regarded by all, attracted 
my attention. After a while he beckoned me 
to his side, and told me of his vast estate, 
its lawns, fine old trees and streams, his 
horses and hunting-dogs, the spacious halls 
of the mansion adorned by works of art, and 
his song-birds from every clime, and invited 
me to spend a month with him, promising 
mea pony. He threw a spell over me by his 
strangely expressive eye and glowing words. 
After he had gone I said to my mother, 
“When may I go to see those wonderful 
things and get the pony?” She answered 
sadly: “Never, my son. The poor man is 
deranged.” At my request for an explana- 
tion, she added, “He is insane, is crazy, a 
lunatic.” The mystery was not dispelled, but 
gradually the memory of the incident was 
overlaid by boyish sports and studies. 

Three years afterward was opened the 
great Hospital for the Insane erected by the 
State of New Jersey at Trenton. In com- 
pany with relatives, I was conducted through 
a ward, and looked curiously upon persons 
abstractedly gazing, talking at random, 
moaning as if in grief or pain, or laughing 
for no apparent reason. Passing along the 
corridor, suddenly I trembled, for before me, 
addressing an imaginary audience, stood the 
man who had charmed me. No one listened 
to him, and, as we approached, an attendant 
led him to his room, from which came the 
words: “I am God! Mortal men, bow down 
before me!” 

In that instant I saw what it is to be 
“insane,” “deranged,” “alienated,” “crazy,” 
“mad,” “a lunatic.” No dictionary was ne- 
cessary. 

Since then I have served on boards of 
management of such institutions, including 
that in which this scene occurred, have at- 
tended courses of lectures on the subject, 
and consulted the best authorities, and I do 
not wonder that none of the teachers of my 
childhood could define insanity, for no defini- 


tion exists that includes all that this word 
suggests and nothing more. 

The arbitrary meaning attached to the 
word appears from the fact that “sleep, 
trance, somnambulism, hysteria, chorea, 
fever, delirium, coma, acute intexication, 
ordinary conditions attending epilepsy, the 
immediate effects of nervous shock and 
injury and intense mental preoccupation,” 
although mental phenomena mostly of a 
morbid character and destructive of self- 
control and responsibility, are not included 
under the term “insanity.” 

From the point of view of science the 
mind cannot be considered apart from the 
brain, nor the brain from the mind. 

A man is accounted sane by his associ- 
ates and the public so long as there is no 
serious departure from the normal opera- 
tion of his mind. This normal action is 
shown by his exhibiting the ability to dis- 
tinguish what originates within his own 
mind from what is received from without; 
by his judgment being able to summon the 
materials for a comparison. He is consid- 
ered sane while he can draw a conclusion, 
keep it in mind, and execute it “in harmony 
with a remembered design and pattern,” and 
while his moral feelings, propensities, and 
passions are not plainly so abnormal as to 
show that an unaccountable and permanent 
change has taken place in his personality. 

How far irregularity of mental action, 
vacillation of purpose, and morbid feelings 
may coexist with legal responsibility is a 
question which, whenever raised, must be set- 
tled by the discretion of courts and the ver- 
dicts of juries: Courts have declared men 
mentally unbalanced while not irresponsibly 
so. Probate courts have sustained the wills of 
men who, for years before they executed them, 
could not be trusted with the management 
of their property. Juries have acquitted 
men of crime on the ground of insanity, 
though they had never been suspected of 
insanity, and had long and successfully con- 
ducted transactions of magnitude. 

If one has passed, in a direction away from 
the normal, beyond a line (which has to be 
decided in every case after an inquiry into 
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the history, circumstances, and condition of 
the subject), he is legally declared insane, 
incapable of self-regulation, irresponsible to 
the law, whatever he may do, and, for his 
own safety and that of the community, he 
is kept under restraint and constant vigi- 
lance. 

The most terrifying form of insanity is 
the most common—mania. In its simplest 
form it is marked by exaltation, egotism, 
unnatural talkativeness. As the excitement 
increases, onlookers would affirm the man to 
be either intoxicated, in the delirium of 
fever, or insane. A little observation ordi- 
narily excludes intoxication and fever. 

The most depressing aspect in which in- 
sanity presents itself to the unaccustomed 
spectator is melancholia. Such sadness as 
never is seen among the sane, expressions 
of countenance which no actor could simu- 
late, moans such as only one in a permanent 
state of complete hopelessness could utter— 
these are its manifestations. 

The most interesting form is that ordi- 
narily known as monomania, now more gen- 
erally called parancea. This is distinguished 
from other forms by systematized, fixed de- 
lusions usually clearly stated and logically 
defended by the patient. 

A form of insanity of frequent occurrence 
in business and fashionable social life, though 
not exclusively confined thereto, is general 
paresis, in which, when fully developed, there 
are physical symptoms of paralysis, accom- 
panied by delusions so extraordinarily grand 
as to be grotesque. These delusions are not 
long the same, and often there is no consis- 
tency between them and the conduct. 

The innumerable “ phobias ” and “manias ” 
found in medical treatises and dictionaries 
merely indicate the most prominent symp- 
tom, such as “agoraphobia, fear of being 
alone in a large place,” and “ pyromania, the 
insane love of setting things on fire.” Nu- 
merous as are such terms, whoever is famil- 
iar with a large number of insane persons 
and with the Greek language could double 
the number without difficulty. 

All unfeigned evidences of insanity are 
manifestations of one cause, brain-disease. 
That insanity is as really a disease of the 
brain and nervous system as though there 
were no soul or spirit is capable of demon- 
stration. 

1. The “subanimals” are subject to in- 
sanity; that is, diseases of, and accidents 
to, the brain of a beast produce mental 
manifestations analogous to those which in- 
dicate insanity in human beings. Insane 
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horses, under the science of surgery and the 
art of medicine, are treated much as are 
insane men. Insanity is common among 
elephants when in captivity, and occasion- 
ally attacks them when wild. Insane dogs 
exhibit mental and moral symptoms similar 
to those which characterize human beings 
—hallucinations, illusions, delusions, mel«))- 
cholia, change of disposition, mania, and 
suicidal tendencies. 

2. While the mental effects of drugs are 
not classified under insanity, various druys 
and herbs give rise to phenomena similar io 
acute mania or acute melancholia. Alcolio 
induces an unusual flow of ideas, words, ani 
feelings, resembling the incipient stage of 
mania; but later, if a debauch be prolonged, 
afflicts its victims successively with the acute 
form of that disease and melancholia, and, 
last of all, with coma. Many cases of alco- 
holic intoxication are distinguishable from 
mania only by the transitoriness of the con- 
dition, ending in a few hours of sleep. 

Opium and morphia generate delusions 
akin to those of insanity; and Mohammedans, 
forbidden wine, compound mixtures of opium 
and other drugs, so that one combination 
will cause the user to sing, another set him 
to talking, and a third to dancing. Hash- 
ish, a preparation of hemp similar to Cun- 
nabis Indica, occasions mental aberrations 
in greatest variety, and its use is far more 
prolific of permanent derangement than 
either opium or alcohol. I once spent a day 
in the only lunatic asylum in Egypt, and 
while there examined two wards filled with 
the victims of hashish. By its use men be- 
come very drunk, often violent and homi- 
cidal, and insanity occasioned by the hash- 
ish habit is difficult to cure. These simples 
or compounds are physical agents, and work 
their effects upon the physical organization. 

3. Injuries to the head and hemorrhages 
in the brain often produce insanity, epilepsy. 
or paralysis in subanimals and in human 
beings, and in both are relieved, if at all, ly 
nature or art in the same way. 

4. Observations without number demon- 
strate that acute functional insanity may |e 
caused by alterations in the quality of the 
blood, by enfeeblement, or by the non-elim:- 
nations of effete poisonous matter origi- 
nating in the system; which condition may | « 
aggravated by an increase or a decrease i: 
the rapidity of the circulation, as well as |) 
other irregularities in blood-distribution and 
by inflammatory conditions of the mem- 
branes of the brain. 

In many cases of chronic insanity post- 
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mortems reveal extensive brain-deteriora- 
tion and -destruction. In some cases of 
protracted and general insanity no traces 
adequate to explain them are found in the 
brain, and in some instances where the in- 
sanity was never suspected during life, and 
where » there is no reason from the history of 
the subject to believe that it ever existed, 
disorganized conditions of the brain of long 
standing are discovered, which would have 
been regarded as accounting for insanity had 
~ heen found in connection therewith. 

he force of the conclusions drawn from 
the multitude of cases where the coincidence 
exists is not destroyed by a minority of ex- 
ceptions. The brain consists of two hemi- 
spheres, each of which can in some degree 
supplement the other, and there may be 
disease and loss of brain in one of these 
with no identifiable derangement of mental 
life, or even of the disposition. Much de- 
pends on the seat of brain-disease. There is 
no more inconsistency in the results of post- 
mortem examinations of the brain than of 
other organs. The results of pathological 
study and analysis during the last forty years 
place the main proposition beyond rational 
doubt. 


Erroneous opinions concerning insanity 


are prevalent. The most wide-spread is 
that persons of powerful intellect are more 
liable to go mad than others, whereas 
the opposite is true. So-called geniuses 
have pursued a course of life which would 
break down the strongest constitutions. 
They have made excessive use of stimu- 
lants, have placed no restraint upon their 
passions or appetites, turned night into day 
without turning day into night, plunged into 
financial embarrassments, and have been 
without a well-defined, practically applied 
system either of philosophy or religion. Few 
of them have acquired self-control. The 
heterogeneous collections and comments of 
Lombroso, by which he tries to show that 
genius and insanity are almost synonymous 
terms, belong to the olla podrida of pseudo- 
science, 

Allied to this is the notion that clergy- 
men, lawyers, physicians, educators, jour- 
nalists, merchants, politicians, and bankers 
are more liable to become insane than me- 
chanics and common laborers, or than any 
class of persons who do not laboriously em- 
ploy their mental faculties. This is not so, 
however hard their work, except when they 
habitually disobey the common laws of hy- 
giene. 

A large number, actually and relatively, 
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of the insane consists of the more ignorant 
classes of farm-laborers, artisans, sailors, 
soldiers, and persons without employment. 
Hard-working farmers of the poorer class, 
and especially their wives, living remote 
from towns, having little variety in life, 
reading little, conversing and thinking in 
the same ruts, furnish a large proportion 
of such cases. Public asylums are crowded 
with patients who are merely one degree 
lower than their ancestors. The parents 
may or may not have been insane, but they 
were incapable of procreating those capable 
of enduring the further stress of the family 
mode of living. 

Another common error is that eccentric 
characters are very liable to become insane. 
It depends upon whether the cause of 
the eccentricity is independence, depth of 
thought and decision of character, or nervous 
instability, weakness, vanity, and peculiari- 
ties of temper. 

Singularly incorrect ideas are current 
with regard to heredity as a predisposing 
cause. A few maintain that it plays an in- 
significant part, but many fancy that if one 
or more members of a family have been in- 
sane, whatever the cause or the date, all 
related to them are seriously liable to be- 
come so. The existence of several cases in 
a line implies the probability of an unusual 
tendency, but not an irresistible one; nor 
does the tendency appear in every descen- 
dant. The presumption that the children of 
certain families will be inclined to it is 
stronger than the presumption that the 
children of other families will be so inclined. 
But the children of parents undoubtedly in- 
sane, even when in both lines, are not always 
abnormal; there have been instances, though 
they are very rare, where both parents 
were insane, and no descendant for genera- 
tions has ever shown a trace of insanity. 
A hereditary tendency to any disease, per- 
ceived or unperceived, usually simply means 
a hereditary reason for self-protection 
against that malady. 

Disease in any form, by exhausting the 
powers of resistance, may prepare the way 
for an attack of insanity where there is no 
hereditary tendency or insane diathesis, and 
care may counteract the predisposition in all 
but cases hopeless from the start. There is 
an acquired as well as an inherited diathesis. 

Some diseases prepare a fruitful soil for 
melancholia, notably dyspepsia in an ex- 
treme and incurable form, and various de- 
rangements of the liver. Pulmonary dis- 
eases are often complicated with mental 
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derangement; frequently, however, not until 
physical weakness renders it comparatively 
harmless. Puerperal insanity sometimes 
adds to the burdens imposed by nature upon 
maternity. 

Intemperance, either in eating or in the 
use of stimulants and narcotics, may open 
the door to this enemy. One made insane 
by the use of intoxicants is simply a lunatic, 
though there are characteristics which dif- 
ferentiate alcoholic from ordinary chronic 
mania. High living without alcoholic ex- 
cesses accounts for many instances of men- 
tal derangement. With alcoholic excess, 
if continued until the digestive and assimi- 
lative powers are ruined, poisons are gener- 
ated which deprave the blood, unfavorably 
affect the nutrition, and may bring on at- 
tacks which, unless counteracted by exercise 
and employment, will rapidly cause a degen- 
eration into dementia. 

Habitual vice of any kind tends directly to 
lunacy, and in most instances would end in 
it if general physical exhaustion, attacks of 
apoplexy or paralysis, or premature death, 
did not prevent the consummation. Vice 
compels a profuse expenditure of vitality, 
either in normal or abnormal tracks. There 
being a limited amount of power generated 
in the human system, and a limited amount 
of capacity in its structures to endure, phys- 
ical and mental insolvency must result from 
habitual excesses; and if the channels of Vice 
be abnormal, the result is rapid and the rav- 
ages extensive. 

Protracted sleeplessness, the direct result 
of excitement or of physical disease, may in- 
duce insanity by brain-irritation and by the 
lack of a periodical respite from conscious- 
ness. 

All mental causes operate physically, how- 
ever sudden the attack. Bad news, as of sud- 
den death, unexpected transitions from 
wealth to poverty, and the breaking of mat- 
rimonial engagements, are among the ex- 
citing causes of insanity. Though the brain 
bears good news far better than bad, the 
intelligence of an inheritance, or of success, 
or, after a period of suspense, of the saving 
of life where death was feared, has been 
followed by insanity. 

Trouble—domestic, financial, social, or 
that which comes as the result of crime—is 
a Pandora’s box. It causes self-absorption, 
indifference to surroundings, sleeplessness, 
disinclination for recreation, isolation, anxi- 
ety, failure of appetite, and frequently sus- 
picion, jealousy, morbid fears, and loss of 
interest in life. Unkindness or persecution 
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may develop mania, but its usual conse- 
quence is melancholia. Strong characters 
resist desperately; the weak sink into des- 
pondency. 

The sanest, when lost in a wilderness, are 
liable to become insane, especially if exposed 
to starvation. 

Overwork by itself seldom induces insan- 
ity, but when combined with anxiety, vexa- 
tion, suspense, want of sleep, disregard of 
food, exercise, and rest, may and will pre- 
dispose to nervous exhaustion, which is a 
blood-relative of insanity, though, fortu- 
nately, not always a near one. 

The opinion of some that modern civiliza- 
tion itself, apart from vice, is a broad gen- 
eral cause of insanity, is often defended by 
considerations which wil! not justify it. 
Many are now classified as insane who 
would not have been so regarded in the 
middle ages, or even in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. The more cautious alienists say that 
if a higher state of civilization originates 
new influences capable of exciting insanity, 
many, on the other hand, are eliminated; for 
it is well known that the ignorant will be- 
come insane over things that would not dis- 
turb the educated. 

Treatises upon mental derangement, like 
most works upon other maladies, are con- 
cerned with the peculiarities, diagnosis, 
treatment, prognosis, and cure of the pa- 
tient, the public being assumed to be in- 
vested with the responsibility of taking care 
of itself until departures from the normal 
demand the attention of the medical pro- 
fession. These volumes contain suggestions 
and implied consequences from which may 
be deduced important rules; but their tech- 
nical setting renders them virtually an 
esoteric philosophy which never reaches 
those who most need it. 

In the institutions to which I have been 
related have been thousands of patients. 
With a large number I have been personally 
acquainted before they were mentally dis- 
turbed, during the period of their aberra- 
tions, and since their recovery. Manyof these 
have been “ border-land ” cases, whose actual 
condition could not be promptly decided. 
Not a few are counted among my friends, 
and frequently I have received their couifi- 
dence. The conversations have had respect 
to the origin and progress of the malacy, 
more particularly with a view of ascertain- 
ing how to counterwork the tendencies or to 
resist successfully the baneful influences of 
the excitements which brought nervous in- 
stability to a crisis. 
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The suggestions which have given the 
best results in preventing relapses, con- 
tending against a hereditary tendency, per- 
fecting recovery, checking the development 
of alarming symptoms, enabling persons to 
resist adverse conditions, and which have 
been found excellent working rules of life, 
may be included in small compass, but their 
philosophical basis is found in the facts and 
principles already set forth. 

The first knowledge a man should acquire 
is that of his characteristics, his tempera- 
ment, his hereditary traits, and those in 
which he does not resemble the other mem- 
bers of the family. He should ascertain 
whether his prejudices and prepossessions 
are strong or weak, whether his type is one 
of depression or exaltation, whether he is 
naturally hopeful or doubtful, decided or 
vacillating, suspicious or confiding, diffident 
or bold, forgiving or revengeful. He should 
know whether his first or second thoughts 
are usually the safest to follow; whether he 
naturally carries out his purposes by subtlety 
or force; whether he bears disappointment 
stoically, recklessly, or philosophically. A 
most important discovery for every one to 
make is whether he can control himself, or 
whether, at certain points, on certain sub- 


jects, or in the company of certain persons, 
he loses self-command. Wherever he finds 
himself weak, he should systematically culti- 


vate resisting or aggressive, power. Self- 
knowledge would have saved many a man to 
himself and to his family. 

He who would preserve a sound mind in 
a sound body must observe the laws of health 
with regard to food, exercise, and sleep. 
The best prescription for insomnia dates 
from the time of Solomon: “The sleep of a 
laboring man is sweet, whether he eat little 
or much; but the abundance of the rich will 
not suffer him to sleep.” 

Walter Savage Landor held that the only 
healthy mind is the outdoor mind. Few 
become insane who, with sufficient mental 
occupation, daily take two or three hours of 
vigorous exercise in the open air, and do 
not protract exciting studies or business far 
into the night, or, if they do, subtract time 
from the day for the sleep filched by noc- 
turnal labors. Gladstone declared that he 
could walk himself into forgetfulness of the 
mightiest affairs of state, return refreshed, 
and resume his work with zest. The same 
time spent in the management of a fine 
horse will be found equally effectual. 

Mental concentration immediately after a 
full meal is dangerous. Only he who eats 
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little and whose studies are unaccompanied 
by anxiety can hope to maintain normal 
mental and physical conditions by rising 
from the table to return to his desk, there 
to remain until summoned to the next meal. 
Digestion draws upon the same nervous 
forces which are employed in thought. The 
intensity cannot be measured in amperes, 
nor the potency in volts, but they are as 
strictly limited as if they could be. 

By observing these rules one may employ 
the mental faculties without damage ten 
hours out of every twenty-four. The con- 
strained position of writing doubles the tax 
on heart, lungs, and brain. Dictation to 
stenographers admits of moving about the 
room, or even, if one be sitting, of a health- 
ful position in which the blood is aérated, 
the lungs move rhythmically, and there is no 
strain upon the heart. No one should com- 
pose or study for more than two hours con- 
tinuously without change of position. The 
monks of the middle ages understood this, 
and among the rules for their vigils and 
studies was one which required them to rise 
every hour and twirl a chair for two or three 
minutes. 

Anxiety should be systematically antago- 
nized by philosophy, religion, or change of 
subjects of thought. The effect of worry 
and suspense in driving men wild is con- 
stantly seen in the business world, directly 
and by contrast, for bankruptcy is often fol- 
lowed by comparative mental repose. Hence 
authorities affirm that uncertainty and anxi- 
ety are far more liable to lead to mental 
derangement than the assurance of disaster. 

As anxiety is a foe to clear thinking, it is 
better for one approaching a crisis to resort 
to indirect methods of dissipating it, such as 
conversation, the reading of an absorbing 
book, violent physical exercise, or the use of 
tools with which one would cut himself if he 
did not give his entire attention to their use. 
Similar means also contribute to sound sleep. 

Subjects of thought should be frequently 
changed. Neither fanaticism nor insanity 
from mental causes will be liable to develop 
when the mind is not constantly held upon 
one problem, probability, possibility, or per- 
plexity. 

Surroundings lose their power to withdraw 
the mind from care and fear, so from time 
to time the scene should be changed. Those 
who postpone travel for several years often 
find that they have lost the capacity of en- 
joyment: care is their courier, and they re- 
turn unrefreshed. A frequent vacation of 
two or three days in a month would in many 
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cases be more beneficial than thirty-six days 
of leisure or change consecutively each year. 

The observance of one day in seven by a 
complete change in subjects of thought, and 
the suspension of modes of activity required 
for six days, would be philosophical even 
though it had no basis in religion. In the first 
French Revolution the attempt was made to 
have a holiday once in five days, and again 
once in ten. The intervals were too fre- 
quent under the first plan, and did not recur 
often enough under the second. Hence those 
who hated the system which enforced the 
Sabbath were fain to return to it. 

The superintendent of one of the largest 
hospitals for the insane declares that nine- 
teen out of twenty of the business and pro- 
fessional men who come under his care have 
been in the habit of carrying business on 
their minds for seven days in each and every 
week. 

Exaggerated sensitiveness is a foe to hap- 
piness and the direct source of melancholy. 
In its earliest stages it is amenable to self- 
treatment. Many a restoration to happiness 
has occurred by the revelation to one’s self 
that by undue sensitiveness he has been 
making life intolerable to himself and to his 
friends. 

Never, except in an emergency, should 
any one stake all he has upon one thing. 
Ceear aut nihil is usually nihil, and if Cesar, 
it is often only another form of nihil. In great 
emergencies men are often not content to 
wait. Because they know not what to do, 
they do they know not what. 

Many become insane for want of occupa- 
tion; they inherit wealth, and with it a 
strait-jacket of conventionalities in which 
they are compelled to spend their lives. This 
is especially the case with women, who 
generally, unlike men similarly situated, can- 
not travel by sea or land, or employ their 
energies in hunting, fishing, or athletics. 
Men who retire from business voluntarily 
or because of advancing years, without 
modes of mental occupation, are prone to 
melancholy. Some fear poverty while in the 
midst of riches; others are out of joint with 
the times; others develop strange eccentrici- 
ties, illustrating the proverb, “Give an old 
mill nothing else to grind and it will grind 
flint.” A habit of reading, an interest in 
science, active connection with some system- 
atized philanthropy, a profound and practical 
sympathy with some “religious cult,” will 
postpone the date of the advent of senility. 

He who cannot hear a name mentioned 
without having his day spoiled by the tower- 
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ing rage into which he is thrown, or a su} - 
ject discussed without his being excited to 
a pitch that becomes a painful spectacle of 
unbridled passion, may not become insane 
early in life, but in the dissolution of }.js 
brain and nervous system in premature o/d 
age will display far more instability and 
feebleness than attended its evolution. 

Nature is not so harsh as many imag: 
Where the cause is neither physical injury, 
a fierce and sudden onset of disease, nor 
irregular senile decay, usually the subject 
of derangement is aware that a change of 
an unusual character is progressing in his 
views and feelings. At this time, if he coun- 
terworks it in every way possible (as by act- 
ing as though unconscious of unreasoning 
dislike, suspicion, and jealousy), if he con- 
fidentially consults his physician or a com- 
petent specialist, he may find adequate aid 
in preventing the slipping away of the char- 
acteristics of his proper personality. There 
are sanatoria where patients are treated 
for neurasthenia, and entirely recover, who 
might have died, sunk into imbecility, or 
become insane, had they not for the time 
relinquished ordinary pursuits and associa- 
tions and surrendered themselves to skil- 
ful supervision. 

Of the permanent recoveries from pro- 
nounced insanity the majority are those who 
early in the attack were placed where the 
sole objects axe care, comfort, and restora- 
tion. Recoveries are more numerous than 
is popularly supposed. It should not be for- 
gotten that institutions for the insane retain 
the incurable, which general hospitals never 
do. Many would be sent to such institutions 
and recover, were it not for the horror of 
such places perpetuated by the tradition of 
conditions and methods which no longer 
exist. 

The best of these institutions are the 
noblest monuments of private and public 
philanthropy, and if the average of happi- 
ness within those spacious wards is not so 
high as in the community at large, the dif- 
ference is far less than many think. There 
the light of reason is restored to many who 
for the first time learn how to retain it. 
There those whose light is but a will-o- 
the-wisp in a morass of fears, forebodings, 
and delusions are protected from harm- 
ing themselves and others. And as in the 
darkest night the searching eye discerns 
sometimes a star, so from the most estranged 
intellect a ray of reason may shine forth, 
inspiring the physician with new hope and 
energy to “minister to a mind diseased.” 

















































OLIVER CROMWELL. 


BY JOHN 
NINTH 


XXVII. IN SCOTLAND. 

WT was the turn of Scotland next. 
There the Commonwealth of Eng- 
4 land was wholly without friends. 
Religious sentiment and nation- 
al sentiment, so far as in that country 
they can be conceived apart, combined 
against a government that, in the first place, 
sprang from the triumphs of sectaries over 
Presbyterians, and the violent slaying of 
a lawful Scottish king; and, in the second 
place, that had definitely substituted a prin- 
ciple of toleration for the milk of the cov- 
enanted Word. The pure Royalist, the pure 
Covenanter, the men who were both Royal- 
ists and fervid Presbyterians, those who had 
gone with Montrose, those who went with 
Argyll, the Engagers whom Cromwell had 
routed at Preston, Whiggamores, nobles and 
clergy, all abhorred the new English sys- 
tem which dispelled at the same time both 
golden dreams of a Presbyterian king ruling 
over a Presbyterian people, and constitu- 
tional visions of the sway of the legitimate 
line. The spirit of intestine faction was red- 
hot, but the wiser Scots knew by instinct 
that the struggle before them was at bottom 
as much a struggle for independent national 
existence as it had been in the days of Wal- 
lace or Bruce. Equally the statesmen of the 
Commonwealth felt the impossibility of es- 
tablishing their own rule over the host of 
malcontents in England until they had sup- 
pressed a hostile Scotland. The alliance be- 
tween the two neighboring nations, which 
ten years before had arisen from religious 
feeling in one and military needs in the 
other, had now by slow stages become a 
struggle for national predominance and a 
great consolidated state. The proclamation 
of Charles II at Edinburgh, the long negoti- 
ations with him in Holland, his surrender to 
the inexorable demand that he should cen- 
sure his father for resisting the Reforma- 
tion and his mother for being an idolatress, 
and should himself turn Covenanter, and 
finally his arrival on the soil of Scotland, all 
showed that no-time was to be lost if the 

union of the kingdoms was to be saved. 


MORLEY. 
PAPER. 


An express messenger was sent to Ireland 
by the Council of State in March (1650) to 
let Cromwell know that affairs were urgent, 
and that they desired his presence and as- 
sistance. He did not arrive until the 1st of 
June. He was saluted with joyful acclama- 
tion on every side, from the magnanimous 
Fairfax down to the multitudes that 
thronged the approaches to Westminster. 
Both Parliament and the City gave him for- 
mal thanks for his famous services in Ireland, 
which, being added to the laurels of his Eng- 
lish victories, “crowned him in the opinion 
of all the world for one of the wisest and 
most accomplished leaders among the pres- 
ent and past generations.” As against a 
popish Ireland, all English parties were 
united. 

It was now that Fairfax, the brave and 
skilful commander, but wanting in the sov- 
ereign qualities of decision and initiative 
to guide the counsels of a revolution, disap- 
peared from conspicuous place. While Crom- 
well was in Ireland, Fairfax had still retained 
the office of lord general, and Cromwell him- 
self was now undoubtedly sincere in his 
urgency that the old arrangement should 
continue. Among other reasons, the pres- 
ence of Fairfax was a satisfaction to that 
Presbyterian interest against whose active 
enmity the Commonwealth could hardly 
stand. Fairfax had always shown himself a 
man of scruple. After a single attendance 
he had absented himself from the trial of 
the king, and in the same spirit of scruple 
he refused the command of the army destined 
for the invasion of Scotland, on the ground 
that invasion would be a breach of the Sol- 
emn League and Covenant. Human proba- 
bilities, he said, are not sufficient ground to 
make war upon a neighbor nation. The point 
may seem minute in modern eyes; but in 
Fairfax at least moral punctilio had no as- 
sociation with disloyalty either to his pow- 
erful comrade or to the Commonwealth. 
Cromwell was at once appointed to be cap- 
tain-general and commander-in-chief. 

The Scottish case was essentially differ- 
ent from the case of Ireland, and the na- 
tional quarrel was definitely described by 
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Oliver. To Ireland he had gone to exact ven- 
geance, to restore some sort of framework to 
a society shattered even to dissolution, and 
to wage war against the practice of a hated 
creed. Very different from his truculence 
against Irish prelates was his earnest appeal 
to the General Assembly in Scotland. “I 
beseech you,” he said—enjoining a lesson 
that of all lessons mankind over the whole 
earth is least willing to learn—“I beseech 
you, think it possible you may be mistaken.” 
He protested that they wished well to the 
honest people of Scotland as to their own 
souls, “it being no part of our business to 
hinder any of them from worshiping God in 
that way they are satisfied in their con- 
science by the Word of God they ought.” It 
was the political incoherencies of the Scots 
that forced the war upon England. They pre- 
tended, he told them, that to impose a king 
upon England was the cause of God, and the 
satisfaction of God’s peoplein both countries. 
Yet this king who now professed to submit 
to the Covenant had at that very moment a 
popish army fighting under his orders in Ire- 
land. Prince Rupert, one whose hand was so 
deep in the blood of innocent men of Eng- 
land, was playing the pirate with ships stolen 
from the English Commonwealth. Finally, 
the malignants in England were striving to 
raise armies in the heart of the land by virtue 
of the king’s commissions. ; 

The political exposure was unanswerable, 
and Cromwell spared no trouble to bring it 
home to the minds of the godly. But the 
clergy hindered the passage of those things 
to the hearts of those for whom he intended 
them—deceived clergy, “meddling with 
worldly policies and mixtures of earthly 
power, to set up that which they call the 
kingdom of Christ.” Theirs was no kingdom 
of Christ, and if it were, no such means as 
worldly policy would be effectual to set it 
up: it is the sword of the Spirit alone that is 
powerful for the setting up of that kingdom. 
This mystic spirituality, ever the indwelling 
essence of Cromwell’s faith, struck no re- 
sponse in the dour hierophants to whom he 
was speaking. 

However all this might be, the battle must 
be fought. To have a king imposed by Scot- 
land would be better than one imposed by 
Ireland, but if malignants were destined to 
win, it were better to have a restoration by 
English Cavaliers than by Scottish presby- 
ters, inflaming with spiritual pride and sod- 
den in theological arrogance. At a critical 
hour six years later Cromwell deprecated de- 
spondency, and the argument was as good 
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now as then. “ We are Englishmen; that js 
one good fact. And if God give a natio, 
valor and courage, it is honor and a mercy.” 
It was upon this valor and courage tia 
he now counted, and the crowning mercy 
of Worcester in the autuinn of 1651 justi- 
fied him. But many somber episodes intey- 
vened. 

Cromwell (July 22) crossed the northern 
border with a force of some sixteen thousand 
men. For five weeks, until the end of August, 
he was involved in a series of manceuvers 
extremely complicated in detail, and turni 
on a fruitless attempt to draw the Scots ov 
of a strong and skilfully intrenched positi: 
in Edinburgh, and to force them to an en 
gagement in the open. The general was 
David Leslie, who six years before had ren 
dered such valiant and timely service on the 
day of Marston Moor. He knew that time, 
weather, and scarcity of supplies must wear 
Cromwell out and compel him to recross the 
border; and Leslie’s skill and steadfastness, 
in the absence of any of those rapid and 
energetic blows that usually marked Crom- 
well’s operations, ended in complete success. 
“There is an impossibility,” said Fleetwood, 
“in our forcing them to fight—the passes 
being so many and so great that as soon as 
we go on the one side, they go over on the 
other.” The English force retreated to Dun- 
bar, a shattered, hungry, discouraged host. 
Leslie bent southward to the hills that over- 
look Dunbar, and Cromwell was hemmed in. 
The Scots were in high spirits at thus cut- 
ting them off from Berwick. “In their pre- 
sumption and arrogance they had disposed 
of us and of their business, in sufficient re- 
venge and wrath towards our persons; and 
had swallowed up the poor interest of Eng- 
land; believing that their army and their 
king would have marched to London without 
any interruption.” This was indeed the issue 
—a king restored by the ultras of the Scot- 
tish Church, with a new struggle in England 
between malignants and Presbyterians to 
follow after. “We lay very near him,” says 
Oliver, “being sensible of our disadvantage, 
having some weakness of flesh, but yet con- 
solation and support from the Lord himself 
to our poor weak faith: that because of 
their numbers, because of their advantage, 
because of their confidence, because of our 
weakness, because of our strait, we were in 
the mount, and in the mount the Lord would 
be seen; and that he would find a way of 
deliverance and salvation for us; and indecd 
we had our consolations and our hopes.” This 
was written after the event; but a note 
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written on September 2, to the governor of 
Newcastle, shows with even more reality into 
how desperate a position he felt that Leslie’s 
generalship had driven him. “We are upon 
an engagement very difficult. The enemy 
hath blocked up our way at the Pass of 
Copperspath, through which we cannot get 
‘out almost a miracle. He lieth so upon 
ills, that we know not how to come that 
way without great difficulty; and our lying 
here daily consumeth our men, who fall sick 
beyond imagination. Whatever becomes of 
us, it will be well for you to get what forces 
you can together; and the south to help what 
they can. The business nearly concerneth 
all good people. If your forces had been here 
in a readiness to have fallen upon the back 
of Copperspath, it might have occasioned 
supplies to come to us. All shall work for 
good. Our spirits are comfortable, praised 
be the Lord—though our present condition 
be as it is.” History possesses no finer pic- 
ture of the fortitude of the man of action, 
with eyes courageously open to dark facts 
closing round him, yet with alacrity, vigi- 
lance, and a kind of cheerful hope, taking 
thought for every detail of the business of 
the day. Where the purpose is lofty and 
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unselfish, this is indeed moral greatness. 


Whether Leslie’s idea was to allow the 
English to retreat until they were engaged 
in the pass, and then to fall upon them in 
the rear, or to draw them slowly across the 
border in humiliation and disgrace, we can- 
not tell for certain. No more can we tell for 
certain whether Cromwell still held to his 
first project of fortifying Dunbar, or in- 
tended at all costs to cut his way through. 
Leslie had naturally made up his mind that 
the English must either move or surrender, 
and in either case, if he remained on the 
heights, victory was his. Unluckily for him, 
he was forced from this resolve, either by 
want of water, provisions, and shelter for his 
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force, or else by the impatience of his com- 
mittee, mainly of ministers, who were wearied 
by his triumphant Fabian strategy, and could 
not restrain their exultation at the sight of 
the hated sectaries lying entrapped at their 
feet, shut in between the sea at their back 
and a force twice as strong as themselves in 
front, with another force cutting them off 
from the south, in such a position that one 
man could hold it against forty. Their minds 
were full of Saul, Amalekites, Moabites, the 
fords of Jordan, and all the rest of it, just as 
Oliver was full of the mount of the Lord, 
taking care, however, not to let texts do duty 
for good tactics. In an evil moment on the 
afternoon of September 2 the Scots began 
to descend the hill and to extend themselves 
on the ledge of a marshy glen at the foot. 
Cromwell, walking about with Lambert, with 
a watchful eye for the hills, discerned the 
unexpected motions. “I told the major-gen- 
eral,” says Cromwell, “I thought it did give 
us an opportunity and advantage to at- 
tempt upon the enemy. To which he imme- 
diately replied that he had thought to have 
said the same thing to me. So that it 
pleased the Lord to set this apprehension 
upon both of our hearts at the instant.” 
They cailed for Monk; then going to their 
quarters at night, they all held a council of 
war, and explained their plans to some of 
the colonels, and these cheerfully concurred. 
Leslie’s move must mean either an immedi- 
ate attack or a closer blockade; in either 
case the only chance was to be first to en- 
gage. They determined to fall on at day- 
break, though, as it happened, the battle did 
not open before six (September 3). The 
weather was wet and stormy. The voice of 
prayer and preaching sounding through the 
night watches showed the piety and con- 
firmed the confidence of the English troop- 
ers. The Scots sought shelter behind the 
shocks of corn against the wind and rain 
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DUNBAR BATTLE-FIELD, UP AMONG THE HILLS WHERE THE SCOTCH ARMY LAY. 


from the sea, instead of obeying the orders 
to stand to their arms. “It was our own 
laziness,” said Leslie. “I take God to witness 
that we might have as easily beaten them as 
we did James Graham at Philiphaugh, if 
the officers had stayed by their troops and 
regiments.” 

The English and the Scots faced one an- 
other across a brook with steep banks, only 
passable at a narrow ford, and here the fight 
was. The rout of Dunbar has been described 
once for all by Carlyle, in one of the famous 
masterpieces of modern letters, with a force 
of imagination, a faithfulness in detail, a 
moral depth, a poetic beauty, that help to 
atone for the perplexing humors and whim- 
sical philosophies that mar that fine biog- 
raphy. It is wise for others not to attempt 
to turn into poetry the prose of politics and 
war. The battle opened with a cannonade 
from the English guns, followed by a charge 
of horse under Lambert. The enemy were 
in a good position, had the advantage of 
guns and foot against Lambert’s horse, and 
at first had the best of it in the struggle. 
Before the English foot could come up, 
Cromwell says, “the enemy made a gallant 
resistance, and there was a very hot dispute 
at swords’ point between our horse and 
theirs.” Then the first line of foot came up, 
and “after they had discharged their duty 
(being overpowered with the enemy) received 
some repulse which they soon recovered. 
For my own regiment did come seasonably in, 
and at the push of pike did repel the stout- 
est regiment the enemy had there, which 
proved a great amazement to the residue of 
their foot. The horse in the meantime did, 
with a great deal of courage and spirit, beat 
back all opposition; charging through the 
bodies of the enemy’s horse and of their 
foot; who were after the first repulse given, 
made by the Lord of hosts as stubble to 
their swords. The best of the enemy’s horse 
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being broken through and through in less 
than an hour’s dispute, their whole army 
being put into confusion, it became a total 
rout, our men having the chase and execu- 
tion of them near eight miles.” 

Such is the whole story of this memorable 
hour’s fight as told by the victor. Rushworth, 
then Cromwell’s secretary, is still more sum- 
mary. “ About twilight the general advanced 
with the army, and charged them both in 
the valley and on the hill. The battle was 
very fierce for the time; one part of their 
battalion stood very stiffly to it, but the 
rest was presently routed. I never beheld a 
more terrible charge of foot than was given 
by our army; our foot alone making the 
Scots foot give ground for threequarters of a 
mile together.” Whether the business was 
finally done by Lambert’s second charge of 
horse after his first repulse, or whether 
Cromwell turned the day by a flank move- 
ment of his own, the authorities do not en- 
able us to settle. The best of them says this: 
“The day broke, and we in disorder, and the 
Major General [Lambert] a wanting, being 
ordering the guns. The General was impa- 
tient; the Scots a preparing to make the 
attempt upon us, sounding a trumpet, but 
soon desisted. At last the Major General 
came, and ordered Packer, major to the 
General’s Regiment, Gough’s and our two 
foot regiments to march about Roxburgh 
House towards the sea, and so to fall upon 
the enemy’s flank, which was done with a 
great deal of resolution; and one of the Scots 
brigades of foot would not yield, tho’ at push 
of pike and butt end of the musket, unti! a 
troop of our horse charged from one en to 
another of them, and so left them at the 
mercy of the foot. The General himself 
comes in the rear of our regiment, and com- 
mands to incline to the left; that was to take 
more ground, to be clear of all bodies. And 
we did so, and horse-and foot were engaged 
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all over the field; and the Scots all in con- 
fusion. And the sun appearing upon the 
sea, I heard Nol say, ‘ Now let God arise, 
and his enemies shall be scattered’; and he 
following us as we slowly marched, I heard 
him say, ‘I profess they run!’ and then was 
the Scots army all in disorder and running, 
both right wing and left and main battle. 
They had routed one another, after we had 
done their work on their right wing; and we 
coming up to the top of the hill with the 
straggling parties that had been engaged, 
kept them from bodying.” 

Cromwell’s “ gazette” was peculiar, per- 
haps not without a moral for later days: 
“Both your chief commanders and others in 
their several places, and soldiers also were 
acted [actuated] with as much courage as 
ever hath been seen in any action since this 
war. I know they look not to be named, and 
therefore, I forbear particulars.” Nor is a 
word said about the precise part taken by 
himself. A singular fact about the drove of 
Dunbar isthat though the battle was so fierce, 
at such close quarters, and lasted more than 
an hour, yet the English did not lose thirty 
men, or even, as Oliver says in another place, 
not twenty. They killed three thousand, and 
took ten thousand prisoners. 


XXVIII. FROM DUNBAR TO WORCESTER. 

For nearly a year after the victory at Dun- 
bar, Cromwell remained in Scotland, and for 
five months of the year, with short intervals 
followed by relapses, he suffered from an ill- 
ness from which he thought that he should 
die. On the day after Dunbar he wrote to 
his wife: “My weak faith hath been upheld. 
I have been in my inward man marvelously 
supported, though, I assure thee, I grow an 
old man, and feel infirmities of age marvel- 
ously stealing upon me. Would my corrup- 
tions did as fast decrease.” He was only fifty 
years old, but for the last eight years his 
labors, hardships, privations, and anxieties 
had been incessant and severe. The winter 
in Ireland had brought on a long and sharp 
attack of feverish ague. The climate of 
Scotland agreed with him no better. The 
baffled marches and countermarches that 
preceded Dunbar, in dreadful weather and 
along miry ways, may well have depressed 
his vital energies. His friends in London 
took alarm, and Parliament despatched two 
physicians from London to see him, and even 
made an order allowing him to return into 
England for change of air. Of this unso- 
licited permission he did not avail himself. 
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Both the political and the military opera 
tions in Scotland between Dunbar a; 
Worcester are as intricate a tangle as any j 
Cromwell’s career. The student who unravels 
them in detail may easily convince us wha 
different results might have followed, if oly 
military tactics had been other than they 
were, or if religious quarrels had been |--ss 
vivid and less stubborn. The general outline 
is fairly plain. As Ranke says, the struggle 
was not between two ordinary armies, but 
two politico-religious sects. On both sides 
they professed to be zealous Protestants. On 
both sides they professed their conviction 
of the immediate intervention of Providence 
in their affairs. On both sides a savory text 
made an unanswerable argument, and Eng- 
lish and Scots in the seventeenth century of 
the Christian era found their morals and 
their politics in the tribal warfare of the 
Hebrews of the old dispensation. The Eng- 
lish likened themselves to Israel against 
Benjamin, and then to Joshua against the 
Canaanites. The Scots repaid in the same 
scriptural coin. The quarrel was whether 
they should have a king or not, and whether 
there should be a ruling church or not. The 
rout of Leslie at Dunbar had thrown the 
second of these issues into a secondary place. 

In vain did Cromwell, as his fashion was, 
appeal to the testimony of results. He could 
not comprehend how men worshiping the 
God of Israel, and thinking themselves the 
chosen people, could so perversely ignore 
the moral of Dunbar and the yet more emi- 
nent witness of the Lord against the family 
of Charles for blood-guiltiness. The church- 
men haughtily replied that they had not 
learned to hang the equity of their cause 
upon events. 

“Events!” retorted Oliver, with a scorn 
more fervid than their own; “what blind- 
ness on your eyes to all those marvelous 
dispensations lately wrought in England! 
But did you not solemnly appeal and pray? 
Did we not do so, too? And ought not you 
and we to think with fear and trembling of 
the hand of the great God in this mighty 
and strange appearance of his, instead of 
slightly calling it ‘an event’? Were not 
both your and our expectations renewed 
from time to time, whilst we waited upon 
God, to see which way he would manifest 
himself upon our appeals? And shall we, 
after all these our prayers, fastings, tears, 
expectations, and solemn appeals, call these 
bare ‘events’? The Lord pity you!” 

After bitter controversies that propagated 
themselves in Scotland for generations to 
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come, after all the strife between Remon- 
strants, Resolutioners, and Protesters, and 
after a victory by Lambert over the zealots of 
the west, Scottish policy underwent a marked 
reaction. Argyll, the shifty and astute 
opportunist, who had attempted to com- 
bine fierce Covenanters with moderate Roy- 
alists, lost his game. The fanatical clergy 
had been brought down from the mastery 
which they had so arrogantly abused. The 
nobles and gentry regained their ascendancy. 
The king found a large force at last in line 
upon his side, and saw a chance of throwing 
off the yoke of his Presbyterian tyrants. 
All the violent and confused issues, political 
and religious, had, by the middle of 1651, 
become simplified into the one question of a 
Royalist restoration to the throne of the two 
kingdoms. 

The headquarters of the Scots were at 
Stirling, and here David Leslie repeated the 
tactics that had been so triumphant at Edin- 
burgh. Well intrenched within a region of 
marsh and moorland, he baffled ail Oliver’s 
attempts to dislodge him or to open the way 
to Stirling. Again were the English in- 


vaders to be steadily wearied out. Cromwell 
says: “We were gone as far as we could in 
our counsel and action, and we did say to 


one another we knew not what to do.” The 
enemy was at his “old lock,” and with abun- 
dant supplies from the north. “It is our 
business still to wait upon God, to show us 
our way how to deal with this subtle enemy, 
which I hope he will.” Meanwhile, like the 
diligent man of business that every good 
general must be, he sends to the Council o 
State for more arms, more spades and tools, 
more saddles and provisions, and more men, 
especially volunteers rather than pressed 
men. His position was not so critical as on 
the eve of Dunbar, but it was vexatious. 
There was always the risk of the Scots retir- 
ing in detached parties to the Highlands, and 
so prolonging a guerrilla war. On the other 
hand, if he did not succeed in dislodging the 
king from Stirling, he must face another 
winter with all the difficulties of climate and 
health for his soldiers, and all the expense 
of English treasure for the government at 
Whitehall. For many weeks he had been 
revolving plans for outflanking Stirling by an 
expedition through Fife, and so cutting off 
the king from his northern resources. In this 
plan also there was the risk that a march in 
force northward left the road to England 
open, if the Scots, in their desperation and 
fear and inevitable necessity, should try 
what they could do in this way. In July 
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Cromwell came at length to a decision. H 

despatched Lambert with four thousand me: 
across the Forth to the shores of Fife, and 
after Lambert had overcome the stout re- 
sistance of a force of Scots of about equa! 
numbers at Inverkeithing, Cromwell trans- 
ported the main body of his army on to the 
same ground, and the whole force, passing 
Stirling on the left, advanced north as far 
as Perth. Here Cromwell arrived on August 
1, and the city was surrendered to him o: 
the following day. This move placed the 
king and his force in the desperate dilemma 
that had been foreseen. Their supplies 
would be cut off, their men were beginning 
to desert, and the English were ready to 
close. Their only choice lay between a hope- 
less engagement in the open about Stirling, 
and a march to the south. “We must,” said 
one of them, “either starve, disband, or go 
with a handful of men into England. This 
last seems to be the least ill, yet it appears 
very desperate.” That was the way they 
chose; they started forth (July 31) for the 
invasion of England. Cromwell, hearing the 
momentous news, acted with even more than 
his usual swiftness, and having taken Perth 
on August 2, was back again at Leith two 
days later, and off from Leith in pursuit two 
days after his arrival there. The chase lasted 
a month. Charles and twenty thousand 
Scots took the western road, as Hamilton 
had done in 1648. England was, in Crom- 
well’s phrase, much more unsteady in Hamil- 
ton’s time than now, and the Scots tramped 
south from Carlisle to Worcester without 
any signs of that eager rising against the 
Commonwealth on which they had professed 
to count. They found themselves foreigners 
among stolid and scowling natives. The 
Council of State responded to Cromwell's 
appeal with extraordinary vigilance, fore- 
thought, and energy. They despatched let- 
ters to the militia commissioners over Eng- 
land, urging them to collect forces and to 
have them in the right places. They dwelt 
on the king’s mistaken calculations: how the 
counties, instead of assisting him everywhere 
with the cheerfulness on which he was reck- 
oning, had united against him; and how, afte: 
all his long march, scarcely anybody joined 
him, “except such whose other crimes seek 
shelter there, by the addition of that one 
more.” The lord general, making his way 
south in hard marches by Berwick, York, 
Nottingham, was forced to leave not a fev 
of his veterans on the way, worn out /\v 
sickness and the hardships of the last wi'- 
ter’s campaign in Scotland. These the Coun- 
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cil directed should be specially refreshed and 
tended. On August 28 the Council sent 
their last greeting to Cromwell before the 
day of Worcester: “We have used our ut- 
most diligence to bring together what forces 
we could, as holding it our duty to serve 
Providence in the use of means, and not 
tempt it by neglect of means. Having done 
that, we rest not upon an arm of flesh, as 
you well advise, but upon Him to whom it is 
equal to save by many or by few,” with more 
pious phrases of a like tenor. 

Cromwell’s march from Perth to Worces- 
ter, and the combinations incident to it, have 
excited the warm admiration of the military 
critics of our time. The precision of: his 
operations would be deemed remarkable even 
in the days of the telegraph, and their suc- 
cess testifies to Cromwell’s extraordinary 
sureness in all that concerned the move- 
ments of horse, as weil as to the extraordi- 
nary military talent of Lainbert, on which he 
knew that he could safely reckon. Harrison, 
who had instantly started after the Scottish 
invaders upon their left flank, and Lambert, 
whom Cromwell ordered to hang upon their 
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FROM THE EDINBURGH ROAD. 

rear, effected a junction on August 1:3. 
Cromwell, marching steadily on a line to the 
east, and receiving recruits as he advanced 
(from Fairfax in Yorkshire among others), 
came up with Lambert’s column on August 
24. Fleetwood joined them with the forces 
of militia newly collected in the south. Thus 
three separate corps, starting from three 
different bases, and marching at long dis- 
tances from one another, converged at the 
right point, and four days later the whole 
army, some thirty thousand strong, lay 
around Worcester. “Not Napoleon, not 
Moltke, could have done better” (Honig, 
iii. 136). The energy of the Council of 
State, the skill of Lambert and Harrison, 
and, above all, the stanch aversion of the 
population to the invaders, had hardly less 
to do with the result than the strategy of 
Oliver. 

It was indispensable that Cromwell’s force 
should be able to operate at once on both 
banks of the Severn. Fleetwood succeeded 
in crossing Upton Bridge from the left bank 
to the right, seven miles below Worcester, 
thus securing access to both banks. About 
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midway between Worcester and Upton the 
tributary Teme flows into the Severn, and 
the decisive element in the struggle con- 
sisted in laying two bridges of boats, one 
across the Teme and the other across the 
Severn, both of them close to the junction 
of the broader stream with the less. This 
was the work of the afternoon of September 

the anniversary of Dunbar, and it became 
possible for the Cromwellians to work freely 
with a concentrated force on either left bank 
or right. The battle was opened by Fleet- 
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and a furious engagement followed, lasting 
for three hours, at close quarters and often 
at push of pike and from defense to defense. 
The end was the “total defeat and ruin of 
the enemy’s army, and a possession of the 
town, our men entering at the enemy’s heels 
and fighting with them in the streets with 
very great courage.” The Scots fought with 
desperate tenacity. The carnage was what 
it always is in street warfare. Some three 
thousand men lay dead; twice or even three 
times as many were taken prisoners, in- 
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wood after he had transported one of his 
wings by the bridge of boats over the Teme, 
and the other by Powick Bridge a short dis- 
tance up the stream on the left. As soon as 
Fleetwood advanced to the attack, the Scots 
on the right bank of the Severn offered a 
stout resistance. Cromwell passed a mixed 
force of horse and foot over his Severn 
bridge to the relief of Fleetwood. Together 
they beat the enemy from hedge to hedge, 
till they beat him into Worcester. The scene 
then changed to the left bank. Charles, from 
the cathedral tower observing that Crom- 
well’s main force was engaged in the pursuit 
of the Scots between the Teme and the city, 
drew all his men together and sallied out on 
the eastern side. Here they pressed as hard 
as they could upon the reserve that Cromwell 
had left behind him before joining Fleetwood. 
He now in all haste recrossed the Severn, 


cluding most of the men of high station. 
Charles was a fugitive. Not many of the 
Scots ever saw their homes again. Such 
was the battle of Worcester, “as stiff a con- 
test,” says the victor, “as ever I have seen.” 
It was Oliver’s last battle, the “Crowning 
Mercy.” It has been said that as a military 
commander Cromwell’s special work was not 
the overthrow of Charles I, but the rear- 
rangement of the relations of the three 
kingdoms. Such a distinction is arbitrary 
or paradoxical. Neither at Naseby and 
Preston, nor at Dunbar and Worcester, was 
any indelible stamp impressed upon the in- 
stitutions of the realm; no real incorporation 
of Ireland and Scotland took place or was 
then possible. What Cromwell’s military 
genius and persistency secured by the sub- 
jugation alike of king and kingdoms was 
that the waves of reaction should not roll 
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over the work until the great experiment 
had been fairly tried. 


XXIX. CIVIL PROBLEMS AND THE SOLDIER. 


WHEN God, said Milton, has given victory 
to the cause, “then comes the task to those 
worthies which are the soul of that enter- 
prise, to be sweated and labored out amidst 
the throng and noisesof vulgar and irrational 
men.” Often, in later days, Cromwell used to 
declare that after the triumph of the catise 
at Worcester he would fain have withdrawn 
from prominence and power. These sighs of 
fatigue in strong men are often sincere and 
always vain. Outer circumstances prevent 
withdrawal, and a daimon within prevents it. 
This was the climax of his glory. Nine 
years had gone since conscience, duty, his 
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country, the cause of civil freedom, the 
cause of sacred truth and of the divine pur- 
pose, had summoned him to arms. Wit! 
miraculous constancy victory had crowned 
his standards. Unlike Condé or Turenne or 
almost any general that has ever lived, he 
had in all these years of incessant warfare 
never suffered a defeat. The rustic captain 
of horse was now lord general of the arm 
that he had brought to be the best-disci- 
plined force in Europe. It was now to be seen 
whether the same genius and the same good 
fortune would mark his handling of civil af- 
fairs and the ship of state plunging among 
the breakers. It was certain that he would be 
as active and indefatigable in peace as he had 
proved himself in war; that energy would 
never fail, even if depth of counsel often 
failed; that strenuous watchfulness would 
never relax, even though calculations went 
again and again amiss; that it would still be 
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true of him to the end that he was a strong 
man; and in the deep perils of war, inthe high 
places of the field, hope shone in him like a 
pillar of fire when it had gone out in all 
others. Hope and the halo of past success— 
these are two of the manifold secrets of a 
great man’s power; and a third is a certain 
moral unity that impresses him on others as 
a living whole. Cromwell possessed all three. 
Whether he had the other gifts of a wise ruler 
in a desperate pass only time could show. 
The victorious general had a triumphal 
return. The Parliament sent five of its most 
distinguished members to greet him on his 
march, voted him a grant of four thousand 
pounds a year in addition to twenty-five hun- 
dred pounds voted the year before, and they 
gave him Hampton Court as a country resi- 
dence. He entered the metropolis, accomps- 
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nied not only by the principal officers of the 
army, but by the Speaker, the Council of 
State, the lord mayor, the aldermen and 
sheriffs, and many thousand other persons of 
quality, while an immense multitude received 
the conqueror of Ireland and Scotland with 
volleys of musketry and loud rejoicing. Inthe 
midstof acclamations, that Cromwelltook for 
nomore than they were worth, it was observed 
that he bore himself with great affability and 
seeming humility. With a touch of the irony 
that was rare in him, yet can never be wholly 
absent in one that meddles with affairs of 
politics and party, he remarked that there 
would have been a still mightier crowd to 
see him hanged. Whenever Worcester was 
talked of he never spoke of himself, but 
talked of the gallantry of his comrades, and 
gave the glory to God. Yet there were those 
who said, “This man will make himself our 
king”; and in days to come his present mod- 
esty was set down to craft. It is an element 
in the poverty of human nature that as soon 
as people see that a man knows how to calcu- 
late, they assume that the aim of his calcu- 
lations can be nothing but his own interest. 
Cromwell’s moderation was, in truth, the nat- 
ural bearing of a man massive in simplicity, 


purged of self, and who knew far too well 
how many circumstances work together for 
the formation of great events, to anced all 
the credit to a single agent. 

The Commonwealth, on Cromwell’s veer 
from. the “Crowning Mercy,” had lasted for 


two years and a half (February 1, 1649, to 
September, 1651). During this period its 
existence had been saved mainly by Crom- 
well’s victorious suppression of its foes in 
Ireland and in Scotland, and partly by cir- 
cumstances in France and Spain that pre- 
vented either of the two.great monarchies 
of western Europe from armed intervention 
on behalf of monarchy in England. Crom- 
well’s military success in the outlying king- 
doms was matched by corresponding prog- 
ress achieved through the energy and policy 
of the civil government at Westminster. At 
Christmas, 1650, or less than two years after 
the execution of Charles, an ambassador 
from the King of Spain was received in 
audience by the Parliament, and presented 
his credentials to the Speaker. France, torn 
by intestine discord, and with a more tor- 
tuous game to play, was slower; but in the 
winter of 1652 the Commonwealth was duly 
recognized by the government of Louis XIV, 
the nephew of the king whom the leaders of 
the Commonwealth had slain. Less than jus- 
tice has usually been done to the bold and 
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skilful exertions by which the Council of 
State had made the friendship of Englan‘ 
an object of keen desire both to France an: 
to Spain. The creation of the navy, by which 
Blake and other of the amphibious sea-gen- 
erals won some of the proudest victories in 
all the annals of English seamanship, was 
not less striking and hardly less momentous 
than the creation of the army of the New 
Model. The task of maritime organization 
was carried through by the vigor, insight, 
and administrative talents of Vane and the 
other men of the Commonwealth, who are 
now so often far too summarily despatched as 
mere egotists and pedants. By the time that 
Cromwell had effected the subjugation of 
Ireland, which Ireton completed, and the 
subjugation of Scotland, which Monk and 
Deane completed, he found that the Council 
of State had been as active in suppressing 
the piratical civil war waged by Rupert at 
sea, as he had been with his iron veterans on 
land. What was more, they had opened a 
momentous chapter of maritime and com- 
mercial policy. Il] will had sprung up early 
between the Dutch and English republics, 
partly from the dynastic relations between 
the house of Stuart and the house of 
Orange, partly from repugnance in Holland 
to the execution of King Charles, and most 
of all from the keen instincts of commercial 
rivalry. It has been justly remarked as ex- 
traordinary that the two republics, threat- 
ened both of them by Stuart interests, by 
Catholic interests, by France, should now 
for the first time make war upon each other. 
In the days of their struggle with Spain, the 
Dutch did their best to persuade Queen 
Elizabeth to accept their allegiance and to 
incorporate the United Provinces in the Eng- 
lish realm. Now it was statesmen of the 
English Commonwealth who dreamed of 
adding the Dutch republic to the union of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland. Of this 
dream in shape so definite nothing could 
come, and even minor projects of friendship 
were not discussed without a degree of fric- 
tion that speedily passed into downright ani- 
mosity. To cripple the naval power of Ho!- 
land would at once satisfy the naval pride of 
the new Commonwealth, remove a source of 
military danger, and exalt the maritime 
strength and the commercial greatness of 
England. The Navigation Act of 1651 was 
passed, the one durable monument of repu!- 
lican legislation. By this famous measure 
goods were to be admitted into Engla’ : 
only in English ships, or else in ships of 
the country to which the goods belonge/. 
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Whatever else came of it, the Navigation 
Act made a breach in the Dutch monopoly 
of the world’s carrying trade. An unfriendly 
Holland seemed as direct a peril as the en- 
mity of France or Spain, and before long it 
was perceived how easily a combination be- 
tween Holland and Denmark, by closing the 
gates of the Baltic, might exclude England 
from free access to tar, cordage, and the 
other prime requisites for building and rig- 
ging herships. The blow at the Dutch trade 
monopoly was a fresh irritant to Dutch pride, 
already embittered by the English claim to 
supremacy and its outward symbols in the 
narrow seas, as well as to a right of seizure 
of the goods of enemies in neutral ships. 
War followed (1652), and was prosecuted by 
the Commonwealth with an intrepidity, de- 
cision, and vigor worthy of the Roman sen- 
ate at its highest. Cromwell had little share, 
so far as we are able to discern, in this 
memorable attempt to found the maritime 
ascendancy of England. The renown belongs 
to Vane, the organizer, and to Blake, Deane, 
and Monk, the sea-generals. 

To Cromwell, for the time, a war between 
two Protestant republics seemed a fratrici- 
dal war. It was in conflict with that ideal of 
religious union and England’s place in Eu- 
rope, which began to ripen in his mind as 
soon as the stress of war left his imagination 
free to survey the larger world. Apart from 
this, he grudged its consumption of treasure, 
and the vast burden that it laid upon the 
people. He set the charge at one hundred 
and twenty thousand pounds a month, or as 
much as the whole of the taxes came to, and 
there was besides the injury to trade. The 
sale of church lands, king’s lands, and de- 
linquents’ lands did not suffice to fill the gulf. 
Embarrassed finance, as usual, deepened 
popular discontent, heightened the unpopu- 
larity of the government, and put off the 
day of social and political consolidation. 
Events or dreams were by and by to change 
Cromwell’s mind. 

In the enormous task of the settlement of 
the nation no progress was made. For the 
formal machinery of government Cromwell 
cared little. What he sought, what had been 
deep in his mind amid all the toils of war, 
was the opening of a new way for righteous- 
ness and justice in the lives and souls of 
men. Parliament, the state, the strength 
and ordering of a nation, to him were only 
means for making truth shine and right and 
duty prevail. “Disown yourselves,” he ex- 
horted the Parliament after the victory at 
Dunbar, “but own your authority; and im- 
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prove it to curb the proud and insolent, such 
as would disturb the tranquillity of Englanl, 
though under what specious pretenses so- 
ever. Relieve the oppressed, hear the groans 
of poor prisoners in England. Be pleased +o 
reform the abuses of all professions; and if 
there be any one that makes many poor to 
make a few rich, that suits not a common- 
wealth.” Although, however, law-reform and 
church-reform were the immediate ends of 
government in his eyes, the questions of 
parliamentary or other machinery could not 
be evaded. Was the sitting fragment of a 
House of Commons fit to execute these re- 
forms, or fit to frame a scheme for a future 
constitution? Was it to continue in perma- 
nence, whole or partial? Cromwell’s first step, 
on his return, was to persuade a majority to 
fix a date at which the Parliament should 
come to an end, and when that was done, we 
hear little more of him for many months. 
It was easy to see what would follow. The 
date fixed for the expiry of the Parliament 
was three years off. The time was too long 
for effective concentration, and too short for 
the institution of a great scheme of compre- 
hensive reform. A provisional government, 
working within the limits of a fixed period, 
inevitably works at a heavy disadvantage. 
Everything is expected, yet its authority is 
impaired. Anxiety to secure the future 
blunts attention to the urgencies of the 
present. Men with a turn for corruption 
seek to make hay while the sun shines. 
Parties are shifting and unstable. The vast 
host of men who are restless without know- 
ing what it is that they want are never so 
dangerous. A governing body in such a 
situation was certain to be unpopular. “I 
told them,” said Cromwell afterward—“ for 
I knew it better than any one man in the 
Parliament could know it, because of my 
manner of life which had led me everywhere 
up and down the nation, thereby giving me 
to see and know the temper and spirits of all 
men, and of the best of men—that the na- 
tion loathed their sitting.” 

This was probably true enough. Unfor- 
tunately, the systems that were now one 
after another under Cromwell’s own hand 
to take the place of the Parliament were 
loathed just as bitterly. “It is not the men- 
ner of settling these constitutional thing«,” 
he said, “or the manner of one set of men or 
another doing it; there remains always ‘te 
grand question after that; the grand question 
lies in the acceptance of it by those who «re 
concerned to yield obedience to it and «c- 
cept it.” This essential truth of all sou d 
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government he had inthe old days pro- 
claimed against the constitution-mongers of 
the camp, and this was the truth that brought 
to naught all the constructive schemes of the 
six years before him. For it became more 
and more apparent that the bulk of the na- 
tion was quite as little disposed to accept 
the rule of the army as the rule of the mu- 
tilated Parliament. 
398 


Cromwell held one of the conferences, in 
which he had more faith than the event ever 
justified, between prominent men in Parlia- 
ment and leading officers in the army. He 
propounded the two questions, whether 
republic or a mixed monarchy would be bes": 
and if a monarchy, then who should be the 
king. The lawyers, St. John, Lenthali, 
Whitelocke, were of opinion that the law 
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of England were interwoven with monarchy. 
They were for naming a period within which 
one of Charles’s sons might come into the 
Parliament. Desborough and Whalley could 
not see why this, as well as other nations, 
should not be governed in the way of a re- 
public. That was the sentiment of the 
army. Cromwell thought that it would be 
difficult, and inclined to the belief that, if 
it could only be done with safety and preser- 
yation of rights both as Englishmen and 
Christians, “a settlement with somewhat 
of monarchical power in it would be very 
effectual.” 

A little later his reflections brought him 
to use words of deeper and more direct im- 
port. We need invoke neither craft nor 
ambition to explain the rise of the thought 
in Cromwell’s mind that perhaps he himself 
was called to take the place and burden of 
chief governor. The providences of ten 
years had seemed to mark him as the instru- 
ment chosen of Heaven for the doing of a 
great work. He brooded, as he told men, 
over the times and opportunities appointed 
to him by God to serve him in; and he felt 
that the blessings of God therein bore testi- 
mony to him. After Worcester, he hoped 
that he would be allowed to reap the fruits 
of his hard labors and hazards; the enjoy- 
ment, to wit, of peace and liberty, and the 
privileges of a Christian anda man. Slowly 
he learned, and was earnestly assured by 
others, that this could not be. The continu- 
ing unsettlement was like a call to him that, 
like Joshua of old, he had still a portion of 
the Lord’s work to do, and must be foremost 
in its doing 
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Walking one November day (1652) in St. 
James’s Park, he sought a conversation with 
Whitelocke, who represented the solid prose 
of the national mind. Cromwell opened to 
him the dangers with which their jars and 
animosities beset the cause. Whitelocke 
boldly told him that the peril sprang from 
the imperious temper of the army. Crom- 
well retorted that, on the contrary, it sprang 
rather from the members of Parliament, who 
irritated the army by their self-seeking and 
greediness, their spirit of faction, their 
delay in the public business, their design for 
prolonging their own power, their meddling 
in private matters between party and party 
who ought to have been left to the law- 
courts, the scandalous lives of some of them. 
They were irresponsible and uncontrolled; 
what was wanted was some authority high 
enough to check all these exorbitances. 
Without that nothing in human reason could 
prevent the ruin of the Commonwealth. To 
this invective, not devoid of substance, but 
deeply colored by the soldier’s impatience of 
a salutary slowness in human affairs, White- 
locke replied by pressing the constitutional 
difficulty of curbing the parliamentary power 
from which they themselves derived their 
own authority. Cromwell broke in upon him 
with the startling exclamation, “What if a 
man should take upon him to be king?” The 
obstacles in the path were plain enough, and 
the lawyer set them before Cromwell with- 
out flinching. For a short time longer the 
lord general said and did no more, but he 
and the army watched the Parliament with 
growing suspicion and ill will. A military 
revolution became every day more imminent. 


(To be continued.) 
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ART, literature, the drama, are not only 
1 the greatest spiritual forces in France; 
they are among the greatest of national in- 


dustries. A man may purpose to live by 
them without having to feel that the first 
step is to run away from home. There is 
nothing that need shun the light in the pur- 
suit. It leads to no grandmotherly shaking 
of the head, and it is not mentioned—at any 
rate, for banning, as distinct from blessing 
—at family prayers. 

The French are not only ready to admire 
a great artist, but they are exceedingly proud 
to take service in his corps. Perhaps the 
crowning achievement of the career of Meis- 
sonier was his instalment as mayor of Poissy, 
his country place, a few miles from Paris. It 
signified the full and perfect acceptance of 
him by the ratepayer. So, while Paris was 
at his feet, you might find him, in the inter- 
vals of homage, at the beck and call of this 
humble commune, laboring in its little coun- 
cil, and fighting the good fight of local self- 
government on the question of a new foot- 
path or of a new lamp. He went from the 
council board to his fine chateau, and from 
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there to his finer mansion by the Avenue de 
Villiers, twin splendors that were well-nigh 
the ruin of him. The last was a veritable 
palace of art. He designed it himself, or, at 
any rate, he drew every detail of the wood- 
carving, and you went from floor to floor by 
a staircase of the Italian Renaissance, until 
you found the little man and the little pic- 
ture in the recesses of the shrine. Art was 
his industry, and he devoted its rewards to 
ambitions worthy of the king of an oil trust. 
He earned by tens of thousands and spent 
by hundreds of thousands, and he ended his 
life as a hostage in the hands of the dealers, 
painting masterpiece after masterpiece to 
liquidate their claims, with only a bare per- 
centage for his own share. The very color 
man once struck for a payment on account. 
The palace near the Avenue de Villiers 's 
the ruin of many a good man. He begins '« 
build as soon as he begins to sell, and !iis 
building may soon become a Frankenste:n 
monster. Its claims compel him to paint fo! 
the market, instead of painting, in the first 
place, for his own good pleasure; and th.t 
way lies the lowest deep of ruin, the ruin 
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the artistic soul. Still, the very temptation 
implies that his craft is, in a certain vulgar 
sense, one of the most profitable of trades 
—one that enables a man to look the suc- 
cessful grocer in the face without a blush 
for the poverty of his own calling. 

So it is with all the arts in France. Hap- 
pily, most of their professors are content to 
live at home at ease, and to “put by,” with 
never a thought of sumptuary glories. I have 
known a successful producer of Holy Families 
who lived in great simplicity, though his time 
was worth so much that he was said to lose 
two hundred francs every time he sat down 
to lunch. Degas is another and a more 
honorable example of the same sort. He 
has never painted for the market; he has 
painted only to please himself and a circle 
of devotees. But these have been numerous 
enough to provide him with all the essentials 
of a happy life. He paints, sells when the 
wind blows a customer his way, hangs up 
what he does not sell on his own walls, rails 
at the Salon and at the Academy, and alto- 
gether enjoys himself immensely in a habi- 
tation which, by comparison, is but a tub of 
Diogenes. It used to be delightful to see the 
old man in the greenroom of the Opéra study- 
ing the flying squadrons of the ballet in their 
exercises at the bar. His passion was the ren- 
dering of movement—movement caught in 
its fugitive grace of pause. His tulle in the 
moment of transition to fleecy cloud, his 
twinkling feet on their way to become stars 
of the firmament, are abiding joys. 

Nowadays, therefore, students may enter 
the arts, as they have long since entered the 
professions, as recognized careers commend- 
ing themselves alike to ambition and to the 
prudence of the chimney-corner. The change 
is not confined to France. But there is a 
difference. A lad who goes to school at the 
London Royal Academy goes for his teach- 
ing and nomore. He still follows his earlier 
way of life and his social traditions, and his 
day’s work is only one of the things of the 
day. A lad who enters the Beaux Arts at 
once belongs to a veritable students’ corps. 
He is a new man. The tomfooleries of the 
reception by the class—so often described — 
have still a meaning. It is not merely that 
the freshman has to sing a song by order, 
to do the meanest “chores,” and generally 
to make an ass of himself. The real purpose 
is to take the nonsense of mere individualism 
out of him, and to make him feel that here- 
after he belongs to a fraternity. The pro- 
cessions of the students, their mighty ball 
of the four arts, their very street rows, are 
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all parts of the same process. Every neo- 
phyte has still his eye on the great possibili- 
ties of his career, and a sense of the unity 
that is strength. His hopes make all his 
hardships easy. The horse-beef of the res- 
taurants, where they manage the whole din- 
ner of four courses and dessert well under 
two francs, is only an accident of the pursuit 
of glory. All things conspire to put the 
famished customer into good conceit with 
himself. 

Paris lives even more obtrusively for art 
than it lives for commerce. There is art 
everywhere—in the streets and gardens as 
wellasin the picture-galleries, inthechurches 
and town halls, decorated by liberal commis- 
sions from government. The very bill-boards 
are galleries of black and white. The gov- 
ernment does its part just as if the industry 
were a question of coal or iron. It is foster- 
ing and protecting, if not protective. The 
elementary-school system, as we have already 
seen, is a net thrown over all France to catch 
children of promise. If they do well in their 
rudiments of drawing, they are passed on to 
schools where they may do better. If they 
do supremely well in these schools, they 
will assuredly be urged to go to the Beaux 
Arts. 

Of course most of the students enter that 
institution without any call but the inner 
one. However, there the school is, forall. It 
is a masterpiece of contrivance to a given 
end, with its grade upon grade of teaching 
right up to the highest. Nothing is left to 
chance. You are supposed to know your rudi- 
ments, and more, when you go there: it is no 
school for the a-b-c. You must bring draw- 
ings or paintings to the professor as evidence 
of vocation. If he thinks there is promise, 
he gives you leave to “aspire.” This means 
that you may enter the section of the an- 
tique, where he will quietly keep an eye on 
your work. If you fail there, you go no fur- 
ther. If you succeed, you one day get your 
promotion to the life-class, and rank as a 
member of the atelier of your chosen master. 
From this time forth he takes something of 
a personal interest in you. His devotion to 
art, if not to the student, never fails. I have 
seen Gérdme propped up on a bed of sick- 
ness to look at the drawings of a raw hand 
from the other side of the sea, a lad who was 
not even his countryman. And remember 
that men like Géréme teach virtually for 
nothing. Their stipend from the state ’is ri- 
diculous—a mere drop in the bucket of their 
earnings. They come down to give of their 
best to all these youngsters, from all quar- 
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ters of the world, just for love of their art 
and pride in it. 

In the atelier you have the stimulus of all 
sorts of competitions. There is the monthly 
contest for the right to choose your place. 


IN THE STUDIO 


The professor looks at your work, marks it 
as first, second, third, and so on, in the order 
of merit; and as it is marked, so you have 
the right to plant your easel where you will 
for all the month to come. It registers a 
step in honor, and it precludes bad blood. 
Then comes the annual competition for the 
medal, or a tremendous struggle for a place 
in some special class. Yvon’s used to be a fa- 
vorite for the rigor of the game in drawing. 
The professor held that, whatever else a man 
carried away with him from the Beaux Arts, 
he should not fail to have an impeccable per- 


THE CENTURY 


MAGAZINE. 


ception of the niceties of form. The otlier 
things were for other teaching, for other 
stages. Yvon’s best man was able to draw 
anything in any position, and to be beyond 
the reach of surprise by the eccentricities of 


OF A MASTER. 


contour. With this we have examinations 
in history, ornament, perspective, anatomy. 
Students are supposed to know something 
about these collaterals of their great subject. 
Many take the history and the perspective 
in a perfunctory way, feeling that the strain 
is not there, and that drawing and painting 
are still the heart of the mystery. In tlie 
final heat for Yvon’s the few that were leit 
did their best in a drawing from the figure, 
which had to be completed in so many days 
of two hours each. 

Beyond this, of course, there is the struy- 
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gle for the Prix de Rome—very properly 
restricted to Frenchmen. It is something 
like a prize—the winner has free quarters in 
the art capital of the world on a liberal al- 
lowance from the state. The first heat is a 
sketch in oils, and the result, of course, 
leaves many out of the race. The second 
is a figure in oils. For the third, the few 
left standing are sent to paint against one 
another for their lives on a subject given 
by the school. Now, there are all sorts of 
possibilities of unfair play in a competition 
of this sort, and against them authority has 
taken due precaution. A man may get out- 
side help, and bring in a work that is only 
half his own; and even if he does every bit 
of it, he may still have fed his invention on 
the contraband of borrowed ideas. So, to 
prevent all that, they put him in a kind of 
monastic cell in the school itself, and there 
for three mortal months, until his task is 
done, he has to live and work, with no com- 
munication from the outer world. He is what 
is called en loge. He brings in his own traps, 
and he is as effectually under lock and key 
as any Chinese scholar competing for the 
prize of Peking. The moving-in day for the 
Prix de Rome is oneof the sights of the Latin 
Quarter, with its baggage-trains of personal 
gear ranging from the easel of study to the 
fiddle of recreation. When it is all over, and 
the best man has won, he settles for four 
years in the capital of Italy to rummage at 
his ease in its treasure-houses of the art of 
all time. Of course he has to rummage on 
a plan. Paris requires of him a work every 
year, to show that he has been making good 
use of his time. If this is of unusual merit, 
it is bought by the government. 

The Beaux Arts is an all-round institution, 
like most others in France. It is for sculpture 
as well as for painting; for architecture, for 
line-engraving; even for the cutting of gems. 
In every one of these branches the govern- 
ment offers encouragement by the purchase 
of good work. In every one it stores the best 
examples, many of them the spoil of van- 
quished nations, and provides the best teach- 
ing and the best libraries of critical and 
historic reference. The lectures cover the 
whole field. Yet, complete as it is in itself, 
the great school is only one of the sections 
of the Institute of France. 

The Institute is for the higher learning in 
all its branches. Its five academies include 
the Académie Francaise, which, be it re- 
membered, is only another sovereign state 
of this mighty federation of the things of 
the mind. For others still, we have the acad- 
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emies of Inscriptions and Belles-Lettres, of 
Science, and of Moral and Political Sciences. 
In its entirety it is a sort of “Inquire within 
for everything ”—France luxuriating in the 
sense of universalism of mastery over all that 
pertains to knowledge. Nothing ought to 
come amiss to it. When the Chinaman in 
“Cham’s” caricature boggles over the bill 
of fare, the waiter leads him by his pigtail 
to the Institute to ask for an interpreter. 

Literature is another of the great indus- 
tries, for France still does a considerable 
export trade in that article. Nothing is 
wasted. The still-born fiction of the year is 
regularly exported to South America as the 
latest rage of the boulevard. Most of its job 
lots are simply paradoxes that have failed. 
The French are always on the lookout for 
the new thing, and this is at once the worst 
danger of their literature and its alluring 
charm. They have their spring patterns in 
ideas, as in muslins, and a fashion seldom 
outlasts the season. The literary schools are 
about as short-lived as the governments, and 
founders come and go just like ministers 
of state. You meet young fellows who 
have had their day—graybeards of failure 
still with raven locks. For they must be very 
young at the start. Paris likes them tender, 
since she means to eat them up. I have 
known a lad of parts quite put out because 
his “system” was not ready for publication 
before he had turned eighteen. France be- 
lieves in youth just because of her age. The 
contact warms her blood. She has believed 
in it more than ever since the German war. 
The school-boy lauds it in all the arts, and 
the salons discover an infant prodigy every 
day. It leads to some waste of effort, of 
course. The eccentricities of these young 
men in a hurry are appalling. Critical in- 
dignation is thrown away upon them, and 
the only corrective is the rude justice of 
their struggle for survival. 

The history of French schools from the 
beginning of the century is a history of na- 
ture working by tooth and claw. The pure 
romantics, after a vigorous attempt to de- 
stroy the classicists, were themselves de- 
stroyed by their own offspring of diabolism, 
as these, in turn, fell before the romantics 
of the epileptic variety. These revolutions 
in art devour their own children, just like 
the others; and there is always a Mountain 
brooding rapine at the expense of the fatness 
of the plain. The Parnassians and the plas- 
tics, who swept the last romantics out of the 
field, are themselves only a memory. It seems 
a far cry to the time when the first care of 
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the intelligent foreigner on reaching the 
poulevard was to buy the latest volume of 
the “Parnasse Contemporain.” Charming 
little volumes they all were, creamy to the 
eve and to the mind. But their cream is 
now the yellow of age, and they mature for 
the collectors in covers of price. What fu- 
tile headaches are between the boards! 

Zola and his naturalists are graybeards in 
every sense, yet it seems not so very long 
since they went out every day to take the 
scalps of the sachems of more ancient lodges, 
and seldom returned without a trophy. They 
were wont to celebrate their triumphs by 
feasts in the wigwam of the patron, with 
much boiled and roast, and still more talk, 
in the twilight, of that literature of Gautier 
and his mates to which they had given the 
death-blow, and of the other literature 
which was to take its place. Of this last, 
“O king, live forever!” was to be read be- 
tween the lines on every page. Well, well, 
where is it now? But why say more than 
Mr. Justice Shallow has said already—“ All 
shall die”? And has not Béranger sung the 
“old clo’” of the warriors: who have had 
their day? The imperious necessity of the 
new thing drove the disciples themselves 
into revolt against the master, and one by 
one they set up rival schools, and demolished 
him in epigrammatic prefaces—generally 
the best things in their books. 

For naturalism is by no means to be con- 
founded with naturism, which is one of our 
later births of time. The schools generate 
just as the midges do, and each may suffice 
for its hour. One springs out of the other. 
“Rousseau,” said Tocqueville, “begat Ber- 
nardin de St.-Pierre, who begat Chateau- 
briand, who begat Victor Hugo, who, being 
tempted of the devil, is begetting every day.” 
It might be put in still another way: Zola 
hunted Hugo, Huysmans hunted Zola, and 
now Saint-Georges de Bouhélier hunts Huys- 
mans, and with him the symbolists and the 
decadents. This stripling’s new pattern for 
the shop-windows is the rehabilitation of 
virtue, and the simplicity of nature, —always, 
of course, of nature as an article de Paris, 
—and the reéstablishment of the old friendly 
relations “between the plant, the bird, and 
the emotion of a man.” It is all very well, 
but it tends to bring literature down to a 
question of mere procedure, and to reduce 
its entire priesthood to a gang of workmen 
squabbling over the make of their tools. Le- 
maitre is right; if we do not take care, letters 
will become but “a mysterious diversion of 
mandarins.” The peril drew very near when 
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Robert Louis Stevenson tried to reduce the 
magic of a fine passage from “Troilus and 
Cressida ” to a series of cunning alternations 
of consonants. Amid all these distracted 
and distracting novelties we have Brunetiére 
still hitting out for the classical tradition, as 
Nisard hit out in Hugo’s time—striking too 
short at Zola and the naturalists; at Le- 
maitre and at Anatole France as mere im- 
pressionists of criticism; at modern science 
for its “bankruptcy” in regard to the solu- 
tion of the mystery of being. He would bring 
all these innovators under the wholesale 
tyranny of great critical laws, and teach 
them that individualism is the enemy, alike 
in art and faith. No wonder that-Edouard 
Rod, with an equal concern for individualism 
and for law, is one of the most interesting 
literary figures of the day. 

The literature is backed by the institu- 
tions, above all by the French Academy. It 
is an error to suppose that the Academy 
exists mainly for the purification of the lan- 
guage and for the completion of the diction- 
ary. Its great aim is the production of the 
normal man of letters, the equipoised per- 
sonality of wisdom, wit, gravity, gaiety, the 
harmony of sometimes conflicting opposites 
which old-fashioned people look for in the 
perfect writer. This product of fancy is as 
exquisitely proportioned as a Greek temple. 
All his powers are subordinate to sovereign 
reason, working in a medium of good taste. 
Taste is the enemy of excess, so he has to 
be not too much of anything, but just exactly 
enough—a sort of Grandison of the desk. 

The attempt to create such a type in its 
wider application to life at large has been 
the delight of every age. Newman sketched 
it with a master hand in his character of the 
gentleman. The gentleman of his and the 
British ideal is very much the perfect writer 
of the French ideal. Our greatest stress of 
admiration lies in the domain of manners; 
theirs in the domain of the arts. Newman’s 
great exemplar carefully avoids whatever 
may cause a jar or a jolt in the minds of 
those with whom he is cast. He is against 
all clashing of opinion, all collision of feeling, 
all restraint or suspicion or gloom or resent- 
ment, his concern being to make every one 
at ease and at home. He has his eyes on all 
his company; he is tender toward the bash- 
ful, gentle toward the distant, merciful 
toward the absurd. He guards against un- 
seasonable allusions or topics. He is seldom 
prominent in conversation, and never weari- 
some. He makes light of favors while he 
does them, and seems to be receiving when 
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he is conferring. He never speaks of him- 
self, and, except when compelled, never de- 
fends himself by a mere retort; has no ears 
for slander or gossip; is scrupulous in im- 
puting motives to those who interfere with 
him; interprets everything for the best. He 
is never mean or little in his disputes, never 
takes unfair advantage, never mistakes per- 
sonalities or sharp sayings for argument, or 
insinuates evil which he dare not say out. In 
short, he is “just so.” 

Of course he is only Chesterfield, with the 
difference of the application to ethical char- 
acter, and Chesterfield, it is needless to say, 
was French to the heart’s core. That noble 
lord’s ideal in manners is the Academy’s ideal 
in literary art. His forgotten and overmuch 
derided letters should be read again as a 
help to the comprehension of this singular 
institution whose concern is the good breed- 
ing of style. Where he enjoins dignity of 
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demeanor, and warns against horse-play, 
romping, loud fits of laughter, jokes, and 
waggishness in company, the Academy con- 
demns their analogues in books. The man 
who takes the floor in print is, in the Acad- 
emy’s view, only the buffoon of a larger 
society than the one that Chesterfield had 
in his mind. As the good little child of nur- 
sery ethics is seen, not heard, so the good 
little writer of the academic ideal is heard, 
but not seen. Lie low in self-assertion; dis- 
dain to shine by tricks, says the Academy. 
Whoever is known in company, says my lord, 
for the sake of any one thing singly, is singly 
that thing, and will never be considered in 
any other light. It is the plea for universals, 
for balance. Chesterfield’s contempt for the 
man who boasted that he had written for 
three years with the same pen, and that it 
was an excellent good one still, is the Acad- 
emy to a hair. It was an individualizing 
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boast, and the grand style knows nothing of 
individualism. His horror of those who have 
a constant smirk on the face and a “ whif- 
fling” (precious word) activity of the body 
may be matched by the Academy’s horror of 
the professional humorist. His scorn of prov- 
erbs and of cant sayings is the Academy’s 
scorn of cheap and easy reference. His admi- 
ration of the man who comes into company 
without the least bashfulness or sheepish- 
ness, but with a modest confidence and ease, 
is the Academy’s admiration of the writer 
who makes no attempt to recommend his 
work by tricks of apology, but just leaves 
it to speak for itself. His pregnant saying 
that the wise man will live at least twice as 
much within his wit as within his income is 
the Academy once more. 

That illustrious body, as it is ever repre- 
sented in French critical literature by some 
great pedagogic figure, is constantly rapping 
the whole class of successful writers over 
the knuckles, and ordering them to leave off 
making a noise. It was represented by Ni- 
sard when the fierce torrent of romanticism 
burst over the classic plain; it is represented 
to-day by Brunetiére, who may be figured 
as some weary schoolmaster flogging an 
He 


unruly class—flogging till he drops. 
has flogged them all in turn,—Flaubert, 
Zola, Daudet, Loti, and Maupassant,—yet 
still, somehow, too much of their lawless 
riot goes on, with all the base trickery of 
the devices by which they win the king- 


ship of their despicable world. It is no- 
thing to the purpose to say that those he 
castigates are sometimes of his own house- 
hold. He would flog half his brother Academi- 
cians, if he dared, for their occasional treason 
to the tradition. 

The tragedy of his life is that the balanced 
man has gone out of fashion, and that the 
shifting, wayward million has come into 
the judgment-seat. These lawgivers of an 
hour, careless of what is true, ever demand 
something new, and the popular writer pre- 
fers a first place in the meanest village to a 
second in Rome itself. Tocqueville, who 
in politics could judge on the evidence, was 
the slave of tradition in literature. For 
him the seventeenth century was the last of 
the great style, and its goose-quill was the 
true pen of gold. Men wrote for fame, he 
said, as fame was bestowed by the small but 
enlightened public.’ A century later the 
process of disintegration had begun. Man- 
ner took the place of matter; ornament was 
added, since clearness and brevity were no 
longer enough. In a succeeding age the 


ornamental ran into the grotesque, just as 
the clear style of the old Norman architec- 
ture gradually became florid, and ultimately 
flamboyant. For these principles of liking 
and of aversion the French Academy stands; 
on these principles it was created; and, to 
promote them, it has become a dictionary- 
maker only as a means to anend. The right 
word in literature is only its test of the right 
thing. 

Hence the philosophy of the Academic 
discourse. The occasions of such discourses 
are easily found. A member dies; another 
member takes his place. The newcomer has 
to pronounce a eulogy on his predecessor; 
a member, deputed by the Academy, pro- 
nounces a eulogy on both. It is merely an 
opportunity of showing by example how a 
discourse should be written. It is a master- 
piece of the most elaborate art. It must not 
contain a single expression foreign to the 
usage of the best writers. It must not con- 
tain a single thought that is too obtrusive 
in form or in manner. It must deal with the 
whole subject as if men dwelt in a paradise 
of reason, temper, urbanity, taste, and all 
the virtues, set off by all the graces. It as- 
sumes the like perfection in its auditory. 
The discourse is polished to the last turn, — 
by the writer himself in the first instance, 
by the Academy in the second,—until it 
shines without glitter, like so much table- 
talk of the gods. 

When M. Dufaure departs this life, early 
in the eighties, M. Cherbuliez takes his place. 
M. Cherbuliez pronounces the discourse on 
M. Dufaure. M. Renan, director of the Acad- 
emy, replies to M. Cherbuliez. M. Renan, 
after his wont, is unctuously appreciative, 
candid, tolerant—in short, everything that 
human beings might be if they were able 
to send in specifications for their own make- 
up before birth. M. Cherbuliez has nothing 
but nice things to say of M. Dufaure’s career 
in politics and in public life. M. Renan has 
nothing but nice things to say of M. Cher- 
buliez for having said them. “M. Dufaure 
[I do not translate literally] belonged to an 
age when political life was but a tourney 
between rivals full of courtesy, who had a 
perfect understanding in regard to funda- 
mentals. He could make allowance for politi- 
cal opponents. He had none of the spirit of 
party which was the bane of politics later 
on. To the eight Beatitudes of the Gospel I 
am sometimes tempted to add a _ ninth: 
‘Happy the blind, for they alone are sure of 
everything.’ We thank you, monsieur, for 
having set before us, in enduring praise, this 
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generous and noble character,” and so on. 
M. Cherbuliez was a Swiss who had become 
4 naturalized Frenchman, and had joined his 
new country shortly after the war. It was 
necessary to say as much with discretion and 
wit! taste. “ How well you chose your hour, 
monsieur, to attach yourself anew to a 
country from which you had been separated 
by a fatal error of the politics of the past! 
The issue of one of our Protestant families 
compelled two centuries ago to choose be- 
tween their nationality and their freedom of 
thought, you have always cherished an affec- 
tionate sentiment for the land of your fa- 
thers. While France prospered, that was 
enovgh for you. But there came a moment 
when this venerable mother, abandoned by 
those who owed her most, had to bear the 
taunt, ‘She saved others; herself she cannot 
save. On that day, when ingratitude be- 
came one of the laws of the world, you felt 
a new love for your country of the past, and 
you consecrated your talent to a vanquished 
cause. 

The thing is said, in a certain sense, just 
for the sake of saying it, and no one cares 
to apply to it the test of sincerity, so long 
as it bears the test of expression. The Acad- 
emy exists to get it said well, and to set off 
precept by example. The one condition, the 
one sovereign obligation, is the grand style, 
the grand manner. At another time the au- 
thor of the “ Dame aux Camélias ” discourses 
on virtue at the distribution of the Montyon 
prizes. His tongue may be in his cheek all 
the while, but it does not spoil his accent, 
and that is enough. 

The evil is that the Academy has brought 
this solicitude for form so far that some who 
live by its laws have hardly a word to bless 
themselves with. They are like those mas- 
ters of fence who are afflicted with a sort of 
paralysis of the power to attack. With the 
everlasting refinement of style, the writing 
of Academic French has become the labor 
of a lifetime. You had better say nothing 
than say anything less than perfectly well. 
Hence amisunderstanding between the Acad- 
emy and the world that is very much like 
the misunderstanding between the church 
ani the world. The Academy is apt to be 
remote, unfriended, melancholy, slow in re- 
gard to the time-spirit as it moves. It 
clutches now and then at the skirts of a ce- 
lebrity just to show that it is not altogether 
out of the running, but, in its heart of 
hearts, it would fain do without him, and 
esume its quietism of the worship of ances- 

It recognizes no books that are not 
VoL. LX.—49. 
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formally sent in for its approval. It never 
seeks out a work, but waits until the author 
invites a judgment; and if he is too proud 
or too modest to present himself before the 
judgment-seat, it leaves him without notice. 
Hence, as M. Zola complained, in a notable 
diatribe, it affects ignorance of nearly the 
whole body of contemporary literature. Only 
the mediocrities, it is said, send in for the 
ceremony of the “coronation,” and, neces- 
sarily, none but they receive the crown. 
With all this, the Academy is true, after a 
fashion, to the purpose of its being—the 
production of the perfect gentleman of the 
printed page, a perfect gentleman, it may 
be remarked, who enjoys a good deal of 
latitude of manners when out of his uniform 
of pen and ink. 

The drama and music are other great in- 
terests backed by other great institutions. 
The state does just as much for them as it 
does for the vine, the beet, or the codfish. 
It subventions them, when needful, keeps 
them in good technical repair. It helps the 
stage of Paris by helping the Frangais and 
the Odéon, as also the Conservatoire in 
the dramatic department of that multiplex 
personality. These things in France are 
of such as go on forever. For all that, 
there are changes, and the most whole- 
some of them is that the actor is rapidly 
acquiring a proper social status. He has 
yet to acquire it fully: to this day, in this 
land of players, the player is still under a 
ban. Many affect to regard him as merely 
a cabotin—a stroller, or barn-stormer, to wit. 
Of course they do it only when they are 
angry, and when they do it, they know that 
they are doing wrong. 

When Octave Mirbeau, forgetful of the 
time of day, once wrote an insolent attack on 
the profession, a hundred challenges came 
to him by return of post, and he seemed to 
stand in a ring of swords that were by no 
means the toys of the property-room. Yet 
there was quite a commotion in the Legion 
of Honor when Got, the veteran of the Fran- 
cais, received the Cross—Got, who had done 
so very much for French culture and happi- 
ness. However, it frightened the minister, 
and he held back a like decoration which 
Got’s comrade, Delaunay, thought he had 
every right to expect. The disappointed 
artist took strong measures. He announced 
his retirement, and began to give farewell 
performances. The Frangais could not do 
without him, and the repentant minister had 
to come down in a hurry and decorate him 
behind the scenes. Perhaps the highest 
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register of recognition was attained when 
Coguelin was seen arm in arm with Gam- 
betia at the height of his power. 

The new state of things has its attendant 
evils. If you bring the actor into the great 
worl, he naturally wishes to live according 
to iis laws, and that costs money. A fine 
house, a dainty picture-gallery,—Coquelin 
has one of the choicest in this line,—and 
sty!'sh entertainments are essentially things 
of price. So, of late years, there has been a 
ten encyamong leading actors to break away 
from the Frangais, or to introduce the star- 
rine system, for their own benefit, into the 
House of Moliére. The old system—happily, 
it oight rather to be called the still existing 
one--was altogether against that practice. 
The company was a community, and, though 
there were some differences in the pay ac- 
cording to talent and standing, all full mem- 
bers shared profits in due proportion. They 
were theoretically equal, and sometimes the 
most distinguished of them gave practical 
proof of it by taking the humblest parts. 
Once in the brotherhood, you were never to 
be out of it, except by your own default of 


conduct or desire. You could look forward 
to a pension and a handsome lump sum on 
retirement, and the bonus made a substan- 


tial addition to your salary. 

Sarah Bernhardt was the first to tire of 
this. She listened to the tempter who in- 
vited her to star for her own benefit in the 
four quarters of the globe, and she broke 
loose from the great house by the simple 
process of breaking her engagement. The 
administration sued her; she was cast in 
heavy damages; she never paid them, and 
she never came back. Coquelin, tempted in 
the same way, quarreled with his mates be- 
cause they denied him long vacations, which 
it was notorious he meant to use by starring 
on his own account. 

It is to be hoped that the present recon- 
struction of the Francais may include some 
better provision for the security of the his- 
toric treasures. They symbolize the history 
of the French stage in their paintings, en- 
gravings, drawings, marbles, each a memory 
of arich and glorious past. The mere his- 
torical properties are worthy of a state mu- 
seum. The walking-sticks have been actual 
playthings of generations of dandies who 
have lived for “ the nice conduct of a clouded 
cane.” The bell that sounds the death-knell 
in “Marion Delorme” is fabled as the very 
bell that gave the signal for the massacre of 
St. Bartholomew. The arm-chair in which 
Moliére had his fatal seizure while playing 
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in his own piece is still used in “Le Malade 
Imaginaire.” The company of such a house 
is bound to take itself seriously, and this one 
does so. At a rehearsal of “Ruy Blas,” I 
once saw them dispute by the hour as to the 
particular way in which a handkerchief 
should be dropped and a handkerchief picked 
up again. When Mounet-Sully was disposed 
to be a little too noisy in an invocation to a 
departed spirit, he was reminded that it was 
hopeless to attempt to call the hero from his 
grave. They still play the “Malade” on an 
almost absolutely bare stage, just as they did 
when it was written, but in many of the mod- 
ern pieces they now condescend to fine sce- 
nery. The late M. Sarcey was forever worry- 
ing the administration on this point, and at 
last they met him half-way, but still only half. 
The decorations are always kept in a certain 
classic subordination to the text and the 
playing. The “fashionable night,” when the 
best seats are let to persons who are known 
by their names rather than by their works, 
is another concession to the spirit of the age. 
In the old days every night was a night of 
really noteworthy people who had dropped in, 
not to be seen, but only to see the play. The 
first night is still what it has ever been, one 
of the most wonderful scenes of civilized 
life. 

The other state theater in Paris, the 
Odéon, occupies a lower rank. It is some- 
times used as a sort of half-way house be- 
tween the Frangais and the outer world, 
where plays or authors on which the greater 
institution has its eye may be tried without 
a compromise of dignity. With this view, 
M. Antoine, the actor-manager of the 
Théatre Libre, was once made director of 
the Odéon. He represented much that the 
Frangais hated, but the public were begin- 
ning to take to him, and it was thought 
prudent to give him a trial. He had an idea 
of a totally new kind of drama,—realistic, 
naturalistic, or what not, —in which the stage 
was to be little more than an enlarged photo- 

raph of actual life, with humdrum verities 
just as they pass. This was a reaction 
against the highly wrought constructive 
drama of Sardou, and the still more highly 
wrought philosophical drama of Dumas, 
wherein everything is arranged to a given 
end. The Francais itself, I remember, toyed 
with the innovation by mounting a piece of 
Henri Becque called “ Les Corbeaux,” which 
was all but sterile of incident, and as tailless 
as a Manx cat. There was no end to speak 
of, and no plot, except that a rascally lawyer, 
who had ruined a family, took a fancy to one 
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of the daughters, and won her, though she 
despised him with all her heart. She married 
just to save the others, and the exasperating 
curtain fell without any reward of virtue or 
punishment of vice. The author’s theory 
was that so things happened in real life. He 
was equally faithful to reality in the dia- 
logue, Which seldom rose above utter com- 
monplace. 
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The artist who has ceased to be curious 
has entered upon his decline. 

Music is cared for in much the same way. 
The French Opéra is not merely for perform- 
ances. It is an Academy of Music, and that 
is its full title. It is subventioned by the 
state as one of the great teaching institu- 
tions—a sort of school of application for the 
Conservatoire. The house is something of 
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It did not answer. But Antoine, who was 
of Becque’s school, had better fortune, owing 
to the startling novelty of his histrionic 
method. He held that character should be 
represented, not in its many-sidedness, but 
in its dominant note, and that this insistent 
Leitmotiv should be kept remorselessly be- 
fore the audience in every detail of the per- 
formance. Since then there have been all 
sorts of other experiments—in dramatic 
symbolism, dramatic mysticism, and any- 
thing else you please. Such things may be 
right or wrong, but they are the life of art, 
as laboratory work is the life of science. 


a white elephant, for its keep is dear. It 
has sometimes ruined directors who have 
held under the state on the system of a 
public grant in aid for expenses, supple- 
mented by their own private investments. 
The state makes too many conditions. The 
Opéra has too many privileges. The building 
itself entails enormous expense, and its pala- 
tial splendors are by no means confined to 
the front of the house. The greenroom of 
the dance is a marvel of painting, carving, 
and all the allied arts. The ballets them- 
selves are an essential part of the perform- 
ance, for the Opéra is a school of dancing as 
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well as a school of music. They are great 
illustrative dramas in pantomime, resuming 
a whole history or a whole epoch of man- 
ners. 

The Conservatory of Music is managed in 
much the same way as the School of Fine 
Arts. The students get the best teaching in 
the world. They, too, have their Prix de 
Rome, or great traveling studentship, and 
they compete for it by an entrée en loge. 
They are shut up for some days in close cus- 
tody for the composition of a cantata, and 
the winning piece is finally performed at the 
Institute. Some of the greatest musicians 
of the time take the classes, or sit in judg- 
ment on the work. It is sometimes a tedious 
task, as one and the same composition is 
rendered over and over again by successive 
students. Auber, it was said, used to sit up 
the whole night before the competition, just 
to sharpen his appetite for sleep for the fol- 
lowing afternoon. It is not true, though 
that consideration, of course, has scarcely 
any place in the ethics of anecdote. Its de- 
fect lies in the falsity to character and cir- 
cumstance. The note of the race is its 
devotion to art. Art is almost the only real 
priesthood left in France, and by that, or 
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nothing, Frenchmen hope to be saved. 
its various forms it is regarded as a wi 
ing substitute for religion. It probably 
not, in the full measure in which they ; 
their faith to it; but that is nothing to | 
purpose. .They think it is. It might beco 
so, if they suffered it to recover its old a 
ance with moral ideals. But they have ba 
ished these from the partnership, forgett 
that mere exercises in virtuosity can never 
suffice to the spirit of man. The point is 
that, in things which they regard as serious, 
the French are among the most serious and 
purposeful peoples in the world. Their posi- 
tion in literature, in painting, in music, in 
the sciences, is theirs by no accident. They 
work for it with their whole heart and soul, 
and adapt means to ends as patiently as the 
maker of a watch. They area people founded 
in institutions; and whenever they come to 
grief, it is only because the institutions have 
got out of repair. The fate reserved for them 
in the providence of God is God’s own secret. 
Whatever it may be, they may say with 
Dryden, in his noble paraphrase: 
Not Heaven itself upon the past has power; 
But te has been, has been, and I have had my 
our. 
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\' )T quite two centuries of human life have 
4) gone quietly in Wimberton, and for the 
most part it has been on Main and Chester 
streets. Main street is a quarter of a mile 
long and four hundred feet wide, with double 
roads, and between them a clean lawn shaded 
by old elms. Chester street is narrow and 
crowded with shops, and runs from the mid- 
dle of Main down-hill to the railway and the 
river. It is the business street for Wimber- 
ton and the countryside of fifteen miles 
about. Main street is surrounded by old 
houses of honorable frontage, two churches, 
and the Solley Institute, which used to be 
called “Solley’s Folly ” by frivolous aliens. 

Mr. Solley, who owned the mines up the 
river and the foundries that have been 
empty and silent these many years, founded 
it in 1840. At the time I remember best the 
Institute had twenty-one trustees, lady pa- 
tronesses, matrons, and nurses; and three 
beneficiaries, or representatives of the “aged, 
but not destitute, of Hamilton County.” That 
seemed odd to the alien. 

Mr. Solley need not have been so rigid 
about the equipment and requirements of 
admission, only that he had in mind an in- 
stitution of dignity. It stood at the head of 
Main street, with wide piazzas like a hotel. 
The aristocracy of old Wimberton used to 
meet there and pass the summer afternoons. 
The young people gave balls in the great 
parlors, and the three beneficiaries looked 
on, and found nothing to complain of in the 
management. What matter if it were odd? 
True, Wimberton folk never called the In- 
stitute a folly, but only newcomers, before 
years of residence made them endurable and 
able to understand Wimberton. Failure isa 
lady of better manners than Success, who is 
forward, complacent, taking. herself with 
unpleasant seriousness. Imagine the Insti- 
tute swarming with people from all parts of 
the county, a staring success in beneficence! 

Mr. Solley’s idea was touched with deli- 
cacy. It was not a home for Hamilton 
County poor, but for those who, merely lin- 
gering somewhat on the slow descent, found 
ita lonely road. For there is a period in life, 
of varying length, when, one’s purposes hav- 


ing failed or been unfulfilled, the world seems 
quite occupied by other people who are busy 
with themselves. Life belongs at any one 
time: to the generation which is making the 
most of it: a beneficiary was in a certain 
position of respectable humility. But I sup- 
pose it was not so much Mr. Solley’s dis- 
crimination as that in 1840 his own house 
was empty of all but a few servants, and so 
out of his sense of loneliness grew his idea 
of a society of the superannuated. That was 
the Solley Institute. 

It is not so difficult to recreate old Wim- 
berton of seventy years back, for the same 
houses stood on Main street, and the famil- 
iar names were then heard—Solley, Gore, 
Cutting, Gilbert, Cass, Savage. The elms 
were smaller, with fewer lights under them 
at night, and gravel paths instead of asphalt. 

One may even Call up those who peopled 
the street, whom time has disguised or 
hidden away completely. Lucia Gore has 
dimples, —instead of those faded cheeks one 
remembersat the Institute, —and quick move- 
ments, and a bewildering prettiness, in spite 
of the skirts that made women look like de- 
canters or tea-bells in 1830. She is coming 
down the gravel sidewalk with a swift step, 
a singular fire and eagerness of manner, 
more than one would suppose Miss Lucia to 
have once possessed. 

And there is the elder Solley, already with 
that worn, wintry old face we know from his 
portrait at the Institute, and John Solley, 
the son, both with high-rolled collars, tall 
hats, and stiff cravats. Women said that 
John Solley was reckless, but one only no- 
tices that he is very tall. 

“T ’m glad to see you are in a hurry, too, 
my dear. We might hurry up the wedding 
among us all,” says the elder Solley, with 
a grim smile and a bow. “Ha! Glad to see 
you in a hurry”; and he passes on, leaving 
the two together. Lucia flushes and seems 
to object. 

Is not that Mrs. Andrew Cutting in the 
front window of the gabled house directly 
behind them? Then she is thinking how 
considerate it is, how respectful to Main 
street, that John and Lucia are to marry. 

415- 
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The past springs up quickly, even to little 
details. Mrs. Cutting wears a morning cap, 
has one finger on her cheek, and is wonder- 
ing why John looks amused and Lucia in a 
temper. “He will have to behave himself,” 
thinks Mrs. Cutting. “Lucia is—dear me, 
Lucia is very decided. I don’t really know 
that John likes to behave himself.” And all 
these people of 1830 are clearly interested in 
their own affairs, and care little for those who 
will look back at them, seventy years away. 


Love climbs trees in the Hesperides, day in 
and out, very busy with their remarkable 
fruit, the dragon lying beneath with indif- 
ferent jaws. Do we observe how recklessly 
the young man reaches out, and how slightly 
he knows the nature of his footing? The 
branches of such apple-trees as bear golden 
fruit are notoriously brittle. He might drop 
into the lazy throat of Fate by as easy an 
accident as the observer into figures of 
speech, and the dragon care little about the 
matter. That indifference of Fate is hard, 
for it seems an expense for no value received 
by any one. We are advised to be as little 
melancholy as possible, and charge it to 
profit and loss. 

It is well known that John Solley left 
Wimberton late one night in October, 1830. 
In the morning the two big stuccoed houses 
of Gore and Solley looked at each other 
across the street under the yellow arch of 
leaves with that mysterious expression which 
they ever after seemed to possess to the 
dwellers on Main street. And the Gores’ 
housemaid picked up a glittering something 
from the fell of the bearskin rug on the 
parlor floor. 

“Land! It’s Miss Lucia’s’gagement ring. 
She’s a keerless girl!” Hannah was a single 
woman of fifty, and spoke with strong moral 
indignation. ; 

Some mornings later Mr. Solley came 
stiffly down his front steps, cragsed the 
street under the yellow elms, and’ went in 
between the white pillars of the Gore house. 
Mr. Gore was a middle-aged man, chubby, 
benevolent, gray-haired, deliberate. He sank 
back in his easy-chair in fat astonishment. 

“Oh, dear me! I don’t know.” 

Lucia was called. 

- Mr. Solley wishes to ask you—a—some- 
thing.” 

“I wish to ask if my son has treated you 
badly,” said Mr. Solley, most absurdly. 

“Not at all, Mr. Solley.” 

_ Lucia’s eyes were suddenly hot and shin- 
ing. . 
Vou. LX.—50. 
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“I beg your pardon, but if John is a scoun- 
drel, you will do mea favor by telling me so.” 

“Where is he? I shall do nothing of the 
kind.” 

“T am about to write to my son.” 

“And that ’s nothing to me,” she cried, 
and went swiftly out of the room. 

“Oh, I suppose he’s only a fool,” said Mr. 
Solley, grimly. “I knew that. Spirited girl, 
Gore, very. Good morning.” 

“ Dear me!” said Mr. Gore, mildly, rubbing 
his glasses. “How quickly they do things!” 

Elderly gentlemen whose wives are dead 
and children adventuring in the Hesperides 
should take advice. Mrs. Cutting might 
have advised against this paragraph in Mr. 
Solley’s letter: 

“I have taken the trouble to inquire 
whether you have been acting as a gentleman 
should. Inasmuch as Miss Lucia seemed to 
imply that the matter no longer interests 
her, I presume she has followed her own 
will, which is certainly a woman’s right. 
With respect to the Michigan lands, | in- 
close surveys. You will do well,” etc. 

But Mr. Solley had not thought of the 
Hesperides for many years as a more diffi- 
cult piece of property to survey than another. 
Men and women followed their own wills 
there as elsewhere, and were quite right, so 
long as they did business honorably. Mr. 
Gore had been a managed and advised man 
all his wedded life, and had not found that 
it increased his happiness. That advice had 
always tended to embark him on some enter- 
prise that was fatiguing. 

“A good woman, Letitia,” often ran Mr. 
Gore’s reflections; and then, with a sense 
of furtiveness, as if Letitia somewhere in 
the spiritual universe might overhear his 
thought, “a little masterful—a—spirited, 
very.” 

But it was hard for Wimberton people to 
have a secret shut up among them. It was 
not respectful to Main street, with John 
Solley fleeing mysteriously in the night and 
coming no more to Wimberton, and Lucia 
going about with her nose in the air, impos- 
sible to sympathize with. Some months 
passed, and Lucia seemed more subdued, 
then very quiet indeed, with a liking to sit 
by her father’s side, to Mr. Gore’s slight 
uneasiness. She might wish him to do some- 
thing. 

He knew no more than Wimberton what 
had happened to send John westward and 
Lucia to sitting beside him in unused si- 
lence; but he differed from Wimberton in 
thinking it perhaps not desirable to know. 
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He would pat her hand furtively, and polish 
his glasses, without seeming to alter the 
situation. Once he asked timidly if it were 
not dull for her. 

“No, father.” 

“T ’ve thought sometimes—sometimes— 
a—I don’t remember what I was going to 
say.” 

Lucia’s head went down till it almost 
rested on his knee. 

“Father—do you know— where John is?” 

“Why—a-—of course, Mr. Solley—” 

“No, no, father! No!” 

“Well, I might inquire around—a—some- 
where.” 

“No! Oh, promise me you won’t ask any 
one! Promise!” 

“Certainly, my dear,” said Mr. Gore, very 
much confused. 

“Tt is no matter,” said Lucia, eagerly. 

Mr. Gore thought for several minutes, 
but no idea seemed to occur to him, and it 
relieved him to give it up. 

Months have a way of making years by a 
rapid arithmetic, and years that greet us 
with such little variety of expression are the 
more apt to step behind with faint reproach 
and very swiftly. Mr. Solley founded the 
Institute in 1840, and died. The Solley house 
stood empty, and Miss Lucia Gore by that 
time was living alone, except for the elderly 
maiden, Hannah. Looking at the old elms 
of Wimberton, grave and orderly, there is 
much to be said for a vegetable life. There 
is no right dignity but in the slow growths 
of time. 

The elms increased their girth; the rail- 
way crept up the river; the young men went 
to Southern battle-fields, and some of them 
returned; children of a second generation 
walked in the Hesperides; the Institute was 
reduced to three beneficiaries; Main street 
smelled of tar from the asphalt sidewalks; 
Chester street was prosperous. Banks failed 
in ’73, and “ Miss Lucia has lost everything,” 
said Wimberton gossip. 

The Solley house was alternately rented 
and empty, the Gore house was sold, Miss 
Lucia went up to the Institute, and gossip 
in Wimberton woke again. 

“Of course the Institute is not like other 
places, but then—” 

“Miss Lucia was such a lady.” 

“But it ’s a charity, after all.” 

“Very sensible of Miss Lucia, I ’m sure.” 

“She was engaged to old Institute Sol- 
ley’s son once, but it ended with a bump.” 

“Then Miss Lucia goes to the Institute 
who might have gone to the Solley house.” 
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“Oh, that is what one does n’t know.” 

“Miss Lucia a beneficiary! But is n’t tha 
rather embarrassing?” 

“T wonder if she—” 

“My dear, it was centuries ago. (ne 
does n’t think of love-affairs fifty years o| 
They dry up.” 

“Respectable, and you pay a little.” 

“But a charity really.” 

That year the public library was built 
Main and Gilbert streets, the great eln 
down in the Institute yard, Mrs. Andrew 
Cutting died at ninety-eight, with good se 
and composure, and here is a letter writte: 
by Miss Lucia to Babbie Cutting. Ba 
Cutting, I remember, had eyes like a 
century romance, never fancy-free, and her 
dolls loved and were melancholy, when we 
were children together under the elms i 
Wimberton. The letter is written in thin, 
flowing lines on lavender paper. 


My DEAR CHILD: I am afraid you thought that 
your question offended me, but it did not, indeed. 
I was engaged to Mr. John Solley ‘many years 
ago. I think I had a very hasty temper the 
which I think has quite wasted away now, for 
have been so much alone. But then I sometimes 
fell into dreadful rages. Mr. Solley was a vy 
bold man, not easily influenced or troubled, w! 
laughed at my little faults and whims more thar 
I thought he should. 

You seemed to ask what sudden and mysterious 
thing happened to us, but, my dear, one’s life is 
chiefly moved by trifles and little accidents and 
whims. Mr. Solley came one night, and I fancied 
he had been neglecting me, for I was very proud, 
more so than ordinary life permits women t 
I remember that he stood with his hands behin 
him, smiling. He looked so easy and strong, s 
impossible to disturb, and said, “You ’re such ¢ 
little spitfire, Lucia,” and I was so angry, it was 
like hot flames all through my head. 

IT cried, “How dare you speak to me so!” 

“T don’t know,” he said, and laughed. 
seems perilous.” 

I tore his ring from my finger and threw it in 
his face. It struck his forehead and fell t 
floor without any sound. There was a tiny re 
cut on his forehead. 

“That is your engagement ring,” he said. 
“Take it away. I want nothing more t: 
with you,” I cried—very foolishly, for I did, an 
my anger was going off in fright. He turned 

around and went from the house. The maid f 

the ring in the morning. Mr. Solley had lef 
Wimberton that night. Well, my dear, t! 

all. I thought he would have come back. 
seemed as if he might. I am so old now t! 

do not mind talking, but I was proud then, a 
women are not permitted to be very proud. Do 
your romances tell you that women are foolish 
and men are sometimes hard on them? 
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That is not good romance at all, but if you will 
come to see me again I will tell you much better 
romances than mine that I have heard, for other 
peoples’ lives are interesting, even if mine has 
been quite dull. 

Will you put this letter away to remember 
me by? But do not think of me as a complaining 
old woman, for I have had a long life of leisure 
and many friends. I do not think any one who 
really cares for me will do so the less for my liv- 
ing at the Institute, and only those we love are 
of real importance to us. It is kind of you to 
visit me. Your affectionate friend. 

So half a century is put lightly aside; 
Miss Lucia has found it quite dull; and 
here is the year 1885, when, as every one 
knows, John Solley came back to Wimberton, 
a tall old man with a white mustache, heavy 
brows, and deep eyes. Men thought it an 
honor to the town that the great and rich 
Mr. Solley, so dignified a man, should return 
to spend his last days in Wimberton. He 
would be its ornamental citizen, the proper 
leader of its aristocracy. But Babbie Cut- 
ting thought of another function. What 
matter for the melancholy waste of years, 
fifty leagues across? Love should walk over 
it triumphant, unwearied, and find a fairer 
romance at the end. Were there not written 
Babbie 


in the books words to that effect? 
moved in a world of dreams, where knights 
were ever coming home from distant places, 
or, at least, where every one found happiness 


after great trouble. She looked up into 
Mr. Solley’s eyes and thought them romantic 
to a degree. When she heard he had never 
married the thing seemed as good as proved. 
And the little old lady at the Institute with 
the old-fashioned rolled curls above her ears 
—what a sequel! 

It was a white winter day. The elms 
looked so cold against the sky that it was 
difficult to remember they had ever been 
green, or believe it was in them to put forth 
leaves once more. The wind drove the sharp- 
edged particles of snow directly in Babbie’s 
face, and she put her head down, covering 
her mouth with her furs. She turned in at 
the Solley house, and found herself in the 
drawing-room, facing that tall, thin, mili- 
tary-looking old man, and feeling out of 
breath and troubled what to do first. But 
Mr. Solley was not a man to let any girl 
whatever be ill at ease, and surely not one 
with cheeks and eyes and soft hair like 
Babbie Cutting. Presently they were ex- 
perienced friends. Babbie sat in Mr. Sol- 
ley’s great chair and stretched her hands 
toward the fire. Mr. Solley was persuaded 
to take up his cigar again. 
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“T had not dared to hope,” he said, “that 
my native place would welcome me so charm- 
ingly. I have made so many new friends, or 
rather they seemed to be friends already, 
though unknown to me, that I seem to begin 
life again. I seem to start it all over. I 
should have returned sooner.” 

“Oh, I’m sure you should have,” said 
Babbie, eagerly. “And do you know who is 
living at the Institute now?” 

“The Institute? I had almost forgotten 
the Institute, and I am a trustee, which is 
very neglectful of duty. Who is living at 
the Institute now?” 

“Miss Lucia Gore.” 

Mr. Solley was silent, and looked at Babbie 
oddly under his white eyebrows, so that her 
cheeks began to burn, and she was not a 
little frightened, though quite determined 
and eager. 

“Miss Lucia lost all her money when the 
banks failed, and she sold the Gore house, 
and got enough interest to pay her dues and 
a little more; but it seems so sad for Miss 
Lucia, because people will patronize her, not 
meaning to. But they ’re so stupid—or, at 
least, it does n’t seem like Miss Lucia.” 

“T did not know she was living,” said Mr. 
Solley, quietly. 

“Oh, how could you—be that way!” 

Mr. Solley looked steadily at Babbie, and 
it seemed to him as if her face gave him a 
clue to something that he had groped for in 
the darkness of late, as if some white mist 
were lifted from the river and he could see 
up its vistas and smoky cataracts. How 
could he be that way? It is every man’s 
most personal and most unsolved enigma— 
how he came to be that way, to be possible 
as he is. Up the river he saw a face some- 
what like Babbie’s, somewhat more imperi- 


ous, but with the same —_ eagerness 
and desire for abundance of life. How could 
young John Solley become old John Solley? 
Looking into Babbie’s eyes, he seemed able 
to put the two men side by side. 

“ At one time, Miss Barbara,” he said,- 
“vou will forgive my saying so,—I should 
have resented your reference. Now I am 
only thinking how kind it is of you to forget 
that I am old.” 

Babbie did not quite understand, and felt 
troubled, and not sure of her position. 

“Mr. Solley,” she said, “I—I have a letter 
from Miss Lucia. Do you think I might 
show it to you?” 

“Tt concerns me?” 

“ Y-yes.” 

He walked down the room and back again. 
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“T don’t know that you ought, but you 
have tempted me to wish that you would. 
Thank you.” 

He put on his glasses and read it slowly. 
Babbie thought he read it like a business 
letter. 

“He ought to turn pale or red,” she 
thought. “Oh, he ought n’t to wear his 
spectacles on the end of his nose!” 

Mr. Solley handed back the letter. 

“Thank you, Miss Barbara,” he said, and 
began to talk of her great-grandmother 
Cutting. 

Babbie blinked back her sudden tears. It 
was very different from a romance, where the 
pages will always turn and tell you the story 
willingly, where the hero always shows you 
exactly how he feels. She thought she would 
like to cry somewhere else. She stood up 
to go. 

“I’m sorry I ’m so silly,” she said, with a 
little gulp and trying to be dignified. 

Mr. Solley looked amused, so far as that 
the wrinkles deepened about his eyes. 

“Will you be a friend of mine?” he asked. 

“Yes,” said Babbie, plaintively, but she 
did not think she would. How could she, 
and he so cold, so prosaic! She went out 
into the snow, which was driving down Main 
street from the Institute. It was four by 
the town clock. 

They said in Wimberton that Mr. Salley 
left his house at seven o’clock in the even- 
ing, and that Stephen, the gardener, held an 
umbrella in front of him to keep off the storm 
all the way up the hill to the Institute. And 
they said, too, that the lights were left burn- 
ing in the Solley house, and the fire on the 
hearth, and that the book he was reading 
when Babbie went in lay open on the table. 
The fire burned itself out. Stephen came in 
late, closed the book, and put out the lights, 
and in the morning went about town saying 
that Mr. Solley was to enter the Institute as 
a beneficiary. 

But it is a secret that on that snowy even- 
ing Mr. Solley and Miss Lucia sat in the 
great east parlor of the Institute, with a lamp 
near by, but darkness in all the distances 
about them. His hands were on his gold- 
headed cane; Miss Lucia’s rolls of white 
curls were very tidy over her ears, and her 
fingers were knitting something placidly. 
She was saying it was “quite impossible. 
One does n’t want to be absurd at seventy- 
five.” 

“T suppose not,” said Mr. Solley. “I 
should n’t mind it. What do you think of 
the other plan?” 


” 
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“Tf you want my permission to be a 
beneficiary,” said Miss Lucia, with her eyes 
twinkling, “I think it would be a proper hu- 
miliation for you. I think you deserve it.” 

“Tt would be no humiliation.” 

“Tt was for me—some.” 

“Tt shall be so no more. I ’ll make them 
wish they were all old enough to do the same 

-hem—confound them!” 

“Did you think of it that way, John?” 

Mr. Solley was silent for some moments 

“Do you know, I have been a busy 1 
he said at last, “but there was nothing in it 
all that I care to think over now. And to-day, 
for the first time, that seemed to me strange, 
It was shown to me—that is, I saw it was 
strange. We have only a few years left, and 
you will let me be somewhat near you while 
they pass. Is n’t that enough? It seems 
a little vague. Well, then, yes. I thought of 
it that way, as you say. Do you mind my 
thinking of it that way?” 

Miss Lucia’s eyes grew a little tearful, 
but she managed to hide it by settling her 
glasses. Seventy-five years in a small town 
make the opinions of one’s neighbors part of 
the structure of existence. It was bitter, 
the thought that Main street tacitly patron- 
ized her. 

“Why, no, I don’t mind.” 

She dropped her knitting and laughed 
suddenly. 

“I think, John,” she said, “that I missed 
marrying a very nice man.” 

Mr. Solley’s glasses fell off with surprise. 
He put them on again and chuckled to him- 
self. 

“My father used to call me a—hem—a 
fool. He used to state things more accu- 
rately than you did.” 


AFTER all, there was no other institute like 
Wimberton’s. The standards of other places 
were no measure for our conduct, and the 
fact that such things were not seen else- 
where was a flattering reason why they 
should be in Wimberton; namely, only five 
beneficiaries, and one of them a rich man 


and a trustee. It was singular, but it 
suited Wimberton to be singular. One thing 
was plain to all, that if Mr. Solley was a 
beneficiary, then to be a beneficiary was 
a dignified, well-bred, and suitable thing. 
But one thing was not plain to all, why he 
chose to be a beneficiary. Bakbie Cutting 
went up to the Institute, and coming back, 
wept for pure sentiment in her white-cur- 
tained room, with the etching on the wal! of 
Sir Lancelot riding down by the whirling 
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river, the island, and the gray-walled castle 
of Shalott. 

I remember well the great ball and re- 
ception that Mr. Solley gave at the Institute 
to celebrate his entry, and how we all paid 
our respects to the five beneficiaries, four 
old men, who were gracious, but patronizing, 

one with gold eye-glasses and gold-headed 
cane, —and Miss Lucia, with the rolled curls 
over herears. The Institute, from that time 
on, looked down on Main street with a dif- 
ferent air, and never lost its advantage. It 
seemed to many that the second Solley had 
refounded it for one of those whims that 
are ornamental in the rich. Babbie Cutting 
said to her heart, “He refounded it for Miss 
Lucia.” 

There was nowhere in Wimberton such 
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dignified society as at the Institute. Even 
so that the last visitor of all seemed only to 
come by invitation, and to pay his respects 
with proper ceremony: 

“Sir, or madam, I hope it is not an incon- 
venient time,” or similar phrase. 

“Oh, not at all. It seems very dark 
around.” 

“Will you take my arm? The path is steep 
and worn, and here is a small matter of a 
river, as you see. I regret that the water is 
perhaps a trifle cold. Yes, one hears so much 
talk about the other side that one hardly 
knows what to think. There is no hurry. But 
at this point I say good night and leave you. 
When you were young you often heard good 
night said when the morning was at hand. 
May it be so. Good night.” 


THE POETS BEQUEST. 


BY 


EDITH M. THOMAS. 


Wits all its leafy voices spake to me 
My guardian tree, 
As I sat dreaming in my shady seat: 
“T shall outlive thee.” 
Then answered I, dream-fashion, as was meet: 
“This charge I give thee: 
Make, then, his dreams as pleasant and as sweet, 
Who shall hereafter fill this shady seat, 
As mine for me, 
Thou long-outliving, kindly, dooryard tree!” 


With fragrant sighing, as I passed her place, 
And half-hid face, 

The wild rose spake beside the crumbling wall: 
“T shall outlive thee.” 

Then I (as one who heeds a far-sent call): 
“A charge I give thee, 

O rose, solace and peace to him befall 

(As once to me) who, by this crumbling wall, 
Shall feel the grace 

Of unknown things in thine averted face!” 


Wherefore this legend do I leave for him 
Who here outlives me: 
“T drank the cup of joy, filled to the brim; 
Nothing misgives me. 
Drink thou thereof; and all once mine be thine; 
Then, in thy turn, as glad the cup resign.” 
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industrial ascendancy of the 
United States has long been 
assured. According to care- 


ful estimates, the production 
of manufactured goods the 
/ present year will reach at 





least the value of $12,500,000,000. This sum 
is considered to be at least ‘$4: 50,000,000 in 
excess of the manufactured products of the 
United Kingdom and Germany, the chief 
competitors of the United States. The 
United Kingdom not many years ago held 
not only the ascendancy in manufactured 
goods in the world, but the supremacy. The 
United States has encroached rapidly upon 
that position until in many great lines her 
products vastly exceed those of Great Brit- 
ain, while in the total they are much in ex- 
cess. It took many years of the introduction 
of most improved methods, the application 
of highest skill, and all the energy of our 
iron-manufacturers to bring the production 
of pig-iron up to that of our great competi- 
tor, but for several years the amount of pro- 
duction in the United States has led that of 
England. The latest returns for this coun- 
try show a production of nearly 12,000,000 
long tons of pig-iron, while the production 
for Great Britain for the same period was 
8,631,151 gross tons. The iron trade is basic 
in its nature, and, as a rule, when it flour- 
ishes all other industries flourish. 

In the great field of agriculture, ascen- 
dancy has long been accorded to this coun- 
try, and the United States has furnished the 
food-products to sustain the work of her 
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great competitors in manufactures. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Michael Mulhall, the United 
States employs the largest number of per- 
sons in agriculture of all the great countries 
except Austria, where 12,000,000 persons 
are employed. Germany comes next to the 
United States, and then France. The 
ductivity of the agricultural labor of the 
different countries varies greatly, however. 
According to the same authority, an ordi- 
nary farm-hand in the United States raises 
as much grain as three in England, four in 
France, five in Germany, or six in Austria, 
which shows what an enormous waste of 
labor occurs in Europe, largely because the 
farmers are not possessed of the mechan- 
ical appliances used in the United States 
This is seen when we examine the pro- 
duction of grain per capita of the persons 
employed. In the United States it is 350 
bushels, in the United Kingdom 11%, in 
France 98, in Germany 75, in Austria (4, 
and in Italy 39. 

There is not so much variation in the 
ductivity in manufactures as in agricult 
but, still, in the use of machinery it is gr 
enough to give ascendancy to this country 
In the United States it is 1940 foot-tons p 
inhabitant, in Great Britain 1470, in (: 
many 902, in France 910, in Austria 
and in Italy 380. In these statements we 
find the basis for the phenomenal commer- 
cial expansion of the last few years. ’ 

It is only natural, when considering tls 
industrial ascendancy of the United States, 
that one should consider the question as to 


pro- 
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whether commercial ascendancy has either 
been reached or is in sight. To secure com- 
mercial ascendancy, the exports of a coun- 
try must be greater than those of any other 
country; for the total exports of a country 
indicate its true position in commerce, as 
they usually consist of surplus products. 
Considering the exports of the products of 
three great nations, excluding the exports 
consisting of what are known as foreign- 
made articles, —that is, those articles which 
have heen imported and then exported, — 
we have the following results: 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF 
FOR THE 





UNITED STATES. 


Imports ° . ° . ° . . . ° . $ 
Kxports 


Total . 


This little table is exceedingly significant. 
By it it is seen that for the year 1899 the 
exports of Great Britain were slightly in 
excess of those of the United States; but 
taking the domestic exports from this coun- 
try for the year ending March 31, the pres- 
ent year, we find that they are $1,309,142, 217. 
British statistics for the same date are not 
at hand, but as British exports have not been 
increasing of late very rapidly, it is safe to 
conclude that at the present time the ex- 
ports of the United States exceed those of 
any other country in the world. And this 
increase in exports has been very rapid. Tak- 
ing the statistics from 1848 to the present 
time, it is found that from that year to 1875, 
inclusive, there were only three years when 
there was an excess of exports over imports. 


EXPORTS FROM THE UNITED STATES TO THE PRINCIPAL 


THE UNITED STATES, GREAT BRITAIN, 
YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 31, 1899. 


798,845,571 


252,903,987 


| $2,051,749,558 | $3,650,591,028 
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These years were 1858, when the excess was 
$8,672,620; 1862, when it was $1,313,824; and 
1874, when it was $18,876,698. Since and in- 
cluding 1875 to the present time, there have 
been only four years when there was an ex- 
cess of imports over exports. These years 
were 1875, when the excess of imports was 
$19,562,725; 1888, when it was $28,002,607; 
1889, when it was $2,730,277; and 1893, when 
it was $18,737,728. It was not till 1873 that 
our total domestic exports reached the half- 
billion mark; they have never fallen below 
that since, except in the year 1875, when the 


AND GERMANY 


GREAT BRITAIN. GERMANY. 


$2,360,619,989 
1,289,971,039 


$1,236,888,380 
949,957,960 


$2,186,846,340 


decrease was less than $1,000,000. The bil- 
lion mark was reached in 1892, but not again 
until 1897. Now, as we have seen, the figure 
is $1,309,142,217. While our exports have 
been constantly increasing, our imports have 
not increased. For the year ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1899, they were $798,845,571, and this 
is only a little above the average of total im- 
ports since 1882. It must be remembered 
that the reverse is true for other countries. 
The exports of British produce from the 
United Kingdom are no greater to-day than 
they were a dozen years ago, while her im- 
ports have increased. 

The trade relations of the United States 
with the principal countries, in relation to 
exports and imports, are shown in the two 
tables following: 


COUNTRIES FOR 


YEARS ENDING JUNE 30, 1870, 1880, 1890, AND 1899. 


COUNTRY. 1870. 


$243,316,828 
41,250,530 

45,053,886 

(a) 3,051,616 

551,797 

| eee ae ee ee 6,344,912 
British North America . 21,060,369 


United Kingdom 
Germany 

France 

China 

Japan 





$450,994,244 


a Including Hongkong. 


1880. 1890. 1899. 


$444,459,009 
84,315,215 
49,013,004 
2,943,790 
5,227,186 
12,974,249 
38,544,454 


$505,668,925 
153,265,513 
59,069,112 
14,437,422 
17,158,970 
24,892,037 


82,597,577 


56,292,106 
98,889,209 
1,101,315 
2,525,758 
12,384,239 
28,062,680 
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IMPORTS FROM THE PRINCIPAL 
JUNE 30, 


COUNTRY. 1870. 
$152,066,269 
27,015,321 
42,731,138 
. (a) 14,565,527 
3,052,026 
6,641,566 
36,265,328 


United Kingdom . 
Germany 

France 

China 

Japan 

Italy ‘ 
British North America , 


1870, 1880, 


COUNTRIES FOR YEARS 
1890, AND 1899. 


ENDING 


1880. 1890. 1899. 


$210,613,694 
52,211,237 
69,344,412 
21,769,618 
14,510,834 
10,317,686 
33,214,340 


$186,488, 956 
98,837,683 
77,672,311 
16,260,471 | 
21,103,324 
20,330,051 
39,396,980 


$118, 472,04s 
84, 242,795 
62,145,3 
18,619 268 
26,716,49:; 
24,832,713 
31,586,332 


a. Including Hongkong. 


The above tables show the facts relative 
to the main body of our exports and imports 
for the last thirty years, the destination of 
such exports, and the countries from which 
our imports are drawn. They are very in- 
structive. In 1870 we sent to the United 
Kingdom $243,316,828 worth of goods, and 
during 1899 we sent $505,668,925 worth, 
while for the same years we took from the 
United Kingdom $152,066,269 and $118,472,- 
048 worth of goods; that is, while more than 
doubling our exports to the United Kingdom, 
we greatly reduced our imports. The differ- 
ence in the figures for Germany is still 
more marked, although the amounts are not 
so large. We raised our exports for the 
period named from over $41,000,000 to over 
$153,000,000, but in imports we increased 
from over $27,000,000 to $84,242,795. The 


EXPORTS OF THE UNITED 


COUNTRY. 


Japan . 

China . 

Hongkong : 
Asiatic Russia . 
British Australasia 
Hawaii 

Philippines 

All Asia and Oceanica 


great differences, too, in the export trade to 
China and Japan, Italy, and British North 
America, are illustrative of our rapid com- 
mercial expansion, and while from these 
same countries, with the exception of the 
last, we have increased our import trade, the 
satisfaction of the increase in the export 
trade remains. 

But the foregoing countries furnish old 
markets, those to which we have been ex- 
porting goods for many years, and while they 


§ 3,189,711 


27,179,024 


show great increase in our export trade 
we have been increasing it by including new 
markets, or those to which we exported only 
a few goods until recently. This view of our 
commercial ascendancy is shown in the 
growth of our Oriental trade. The sales of 
our products are rapidly increasing. Almost 
$6,000,000 worth of flour was sent to the 
far East last year, while only about $4,(00,- 
000 worth was sent the preceding year, and 
most of this went to China, Japan, and 
Asiatic Russia. A brief table has been con- 
structed showing the exports of the United 
States to the principal ports of Asia and 
Oceanica for the fiscal years 1893, 1899, and 
1900, the statements for the last-mentioned 
year being estimates based upon the actual 
exportations during the eight months of 
1899. 


STATES TO NEW MARKETS. 


1893. 1899. 1900. 


$17,158,970 
14,437,422 
7,637,041 
1,541,197 
19,624,896 
9,006,671 
401,258 
77,505,788 


$ 26,000,000 
15,000,000 
8,000,000 
2,000,000 
24,000,000 
12,000,000 
2,000,000 
104,000,000 


3,900,457 
4,214,602 
145,591 
7,818,130 
2,717,338 
154,378 


The foregoing statement is as satisfac\ory 
as all the figures relating to our export trade, 
and it shows clearly that wherever our ¢ 
become known, whether they are pro: 
of the soil or of our manufactories, the) 
sure to find consumers. These and the other 
statistics of our commercial relations demon- 
strate the fact that the United States is ex- 
porting largely in three great lines. One of 
these lines may fail, — we may not ship gre a 
quantities of coal,—but the exportation of 


rds 
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agricultural and manufactured products is 
sure {0 go on expansively, not only through 
the quality of the goods sent out, but through 
the opportunities from natural resources 
and other conditions of the United States to 
supply them. We are constantly exporting 
a great proportion of manufactured goods, 
and at the same time we are importing more 
foreizn materials to be worked up in our 
mantfactures; but it should be remembered 
that we are taking less and less of the com- 
plete’ products of foreign countries. 

While the destination of our exports is 
alwavs interesting, the character of them is 
still more interesting, and for this purpose 
there have been selected from the statistics 
of the Treasury Department those showing 
the greatest increase in the last thirty years. 
The following table shows the increase in 
the exports of leading articles for the years 
ending June 30, 1870, 1880, 1890, and 1899. 
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the scarcity of coal in Germany and some 
other European countries. American coal is 
much in demand in Austria, France, Japan, 
the Netherlands, and in Russia, and the con- 
sular officers of the United States at various 
points in these countries are called upon con- 
stantly to answer inquiries looking to the 
extensive importation of American coal. Re- 
cent information furnished the State Depart- 
ment testifies to the existence of serious coal 
faminesin Russiaand Germany, while our con- 
sul at Frankfort-on-the-Main has informed 
the public that never before in the history of 
Germany has there been such a demand upon 
the coal production of the country as at pres- 
ent. It does not take a very vivid imagina- 
tion to contemplate the disastrous results of 
a decrease in the coal-supply of any great 
country. Everything must suffer—manu- 
factures, shipping, transportation of all 
kinds, and especially the naval armament. 


INCREASE OF EXPORTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


— T 


1870. 


Agricultural implements 


1,045,039 
419,612 
72,250,933 
1,306,358 


Animals . ; 

Boots and shoes 

Breadstuffs . 

Coal ee ae 

Cotton, manufactures of 

Drugs, chemicals, medicines, 
and dyes . cies 

Locks, hinges, and other 
builders’ hardware 

Machinery . 

Nails and spikes : 

Pipes and fittings. . . . 

Provisions—meat and dairy 
products . a 

Saws and tools 

Steel rails 


2,360,461 


(a) 

2,350,892 
265,951 | 
(6) 


310,021 
65,081 


$ 1,068,476 |$ 2,245,742 $ 3,859,184 


3,787,282 


29,175,539 | 


1880. 1820. 1899. 


$ 12,432,197 
37,880,916 
2,711,385 
273,999,699 
13,661,028 
18,969,897 


15,882,120 
441,069 
286,764,807 
2,058,080 
10,467,651 


33,638,128 
662,974 
154,925,927 
6,856,088 
8,366,838 
4,174,070 6,224,504 10,995,289 
(a) 
6,070,740 
287,939 
(0) 


1,985,794 
14,232,330 
471,760 

(b) 
136,962,278 
1,865,603 
315,081 


4,898,752 
44,285,363 
1,864,596 
5,874,228 


175,508,608 
2.943,620 
5,298,125 


132,488,201 
958,000 
14,744 


a. Not separately reported. 6. Not reported separately prior to July 1, 1897. 


The above table is only partial, but it is 
indicative. Many other articles might be 
added, but they would simply make the table 
cumulative in its character. The enormous 
increase in the export of breadstuffs proves 
that the United States is the bakery of the 
world. This gives this country an enormous 
power in many directions, but it is securing 
another power, unthought of a few years ago, 
in the exportation of coal. In 1870 we sent 
abroad only $1,306,358 worth, while last year 
we sent $13,661,028 worth, and during the 
last ‘ew months the coal exports have greatly 
increased. This is due in large measure to 

oL. LX.—51. 


The United States, according to careful 
estimates, possesses at least fifty per cent. 
of the coal area of the whole world. The 
production of coal in this country at the 
present time is something like thirty per 
cent. of the total production of the world. 
The question may well be asked, Is the time 
coming when this country will furnish not 
only the food for the support of armies, 
both industrial and military, of some of our 
greatest competitors, but also the fuel food 
by which armies, navies, industries, and 
transportation are supported? Some years 
ago it was calculated by skilful engineers 
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that the coal-fields of the Appalachian range 
contained forty times as much coal as was 
contained in England before a pick was ever 
struck into it. These considerations must 
convince the American public that this coun- 
try is in no danger of either a food or a fuel 
famine, for our supply of fuel is estimated 
to be equal to the demand for at least one 
thousand years. 

With the capacity of feeding many coun- 
tries, both in food and fuel, we are now en- 
croaching upon foreign trade, and seriously, 
too, in the supply of manufactured products. 
In 1860 the exports of agricultural products 
constituted 81.13 per cent. of the total ex- 
ports, the exports of manufactured articles 
being only 12.76 per cent. There has been 
a constant increase in the latter proportion 
until in the last year manufactures consti- 
tuted 28.13 per cent. of the total exports, 
while agricultural products constituted 65.20 
per cent. 

There have been marked changes in cer- 
tain articles. We used to import great quan- 
tities of iron and steel, especially steel rails. 
These things have almost disappeared from 
the import statistics of our country, except 
that during the past year there has been 
considerable importation of iron, owing to 
the enormous demand for structural pur- 
poses. In 1891 we had little or no produc- 
tion of tin-plate, the imports being over 
1,000,000,000 pounds during that year. “Last 
year we imported only 108,484,826 pounds, 
not much more than one tenth of the impor- 
tations of 1891, while in place of manufac- 
turing little or no tin-plate, we last year 
manufactured 791,371,484 pounds, and the 
domestic product ranks well in quality with 
the foreign. Our tools and machinery are 
gradually finding their way over the world. 
More than a generation ago agricultural 
implements of American make began to dis- 
place English tools. This was especially 
true of shovels and spades manufactured in 
Massachusetts of iron imported from Swe- 
den and England. They were made light, 
strong, and durable, and displaced very 
rapidly English-made tools in the British 
colonies. Carpenters’ tools and all the 
lighter tools of production have long been 
popular abroad; in fact, an ordinary tool 
taken out of the stock in trade of a hard- 
ware-dealer would take the prize in a foreign 
exposition in competition with foreign-made 
goods especially made for exhibition. The 
skill with which the American tools are 
made, their strength and lightness in com- 
parison with foreign-made goods, constitute 
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their attraction; but now machinery of com. 
plicated structure—locomotives and va-ious 
other things—is being exported to different 
foreign countries. Egypt is trying our |oco- 
motives; they are sent to South America: 
even Germany and Russia order them. The 
best testimony in regard to the excellence 
of our locomotives, and which indicates that 
in the future we may look for a still larger 
use of them abroad, comes from |.ord 
Cromer, the British minister plenipotentiary 
in Egypt. “Their choice,” he says, “is sim- 
ply due to the fact that American firms 
almost invariably offer engines built on 
standard designs of their own at lower 
prices and in less time, while the English 
and other European makers content them- 
selves with their old designs, not being, as 
a rule, in the habit of manufacturing to 
standard designs of their own. We prefer,” 
he says, “to adhere to our standards, but in 
cases where time and cost are of great im- 
portance, offers from America cannot be 
passed by.” 

When all the encouraging statistics show- 
ing the commercial ascendancy of the United 
States are considered, there may be a pessi- 
mistic conclusion when it is known that the 
enormous commerce shown by them is car- 
ried in foreign vessels, and some writers are 
very fond of treating of the decadence of 
the American carrying-trade. So, having 
shown some of the peculiar and significant 
aspects of our commerce, it is well to see 
where we stand relative to the transporta- 
tion of the vast quantity of goods which 
make up the total imports and exports of 
our country. Goods must be brought in and 
carried out. In 1859 63.8 per cent. of the 
imports alone were carried in American ves- 
sels, and in 1899 only 12.4 per cent. were so 
carried; while in 1859 70 per cent. of the 
exports and in 1899 only 6.9 per cent. were 
carried in American vessels. In 1859 nearly 
67 per cent. of the imports and exporis of 
the United States were carried in American 
vessels, while in 1899 only 8.9 per cent. were 
so carried. The carrying-trade of a cou) 
however, is not its commerce. The capcit) 
to sell surplus goods is the true indication 
of its efficiency and energy. The quanti 
of the surplus goods indicates its producti 
capacity and real commercial power. | 
carrying-trade is virtually the expres 
transportation business. The decrea: 
the use of American vessels in the carry- 
ing-trade of America has been attril 
very largely to hostile legislation, c! 
relating to the registry of foreign-built 
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the laws virtually prohibiting the Ameri- 
registry of a foreign-built ship. This 
have had some influence in decreasing 
arrying of our commerce in American 
is, but the chief reason is a purely 
mic one, and not one of legislation. 
ican capital has been more profitably 
ed in the production and sale of goods 
in the foreign express business, and 
ever the time comes that capital in- 
| in the carrying-trade is more profit- 
able than in the production of goods, then 
the \merican marine service will extend its 
influence over all seas. The American pro- 
ducers have been quite content to let British 
and foreign ships carry their goods, for they 
have been able to carry them at cheaper 
rates than American shippers were willing 
to take, and at profits which would not con- 
tent the American investor. 

With this rapid review of the commercial 
interests of the United States, the question 
naturally arises whether commercial exten- 
sion will goon and foreign markets for Ameri- 
can-made goods be reached by our exporters. 
It must not be expected that increase in the 
future will be uniform. Industrial depres- 
sions and financial crises abroad must be 
reckoned with. It is gratifying to know from 
the statistics of our export trade that during 
the industrial depression from 1893 to 1898- 
99 there was a constant tendency to increase. 
There was an occasional falling off, but, on 
the whole, a positive and healthy growth 
in the volume of exports. This argues well 
for the future. A country devoted to ma- 
chine-production always has a productive 
capacity somewhat larger than the real re- 
quirements for home consumption. All such 
countries are therefore constantly on the 
lookout for opportunities to dispose of sur- 
plus products in foreign markets. The 
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BY WILL 
URNING thecorner hurriedly, Miss 
Grosvenor saw that the run had be- 

gun. A file of savings-bank depos- 

<8 itors, already a rod long, reached 

1 the open door of the bank, forming 
x the inner edge of the broad flagging 
er the supervision of two policemen, 
ing an odd little human fringe to the 
of the mountainous building that tow- 
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United States is not alone in this aspect of 
the case, and it is comforting to our own 
commercial pride and interests to know that 
there is a steady gain in the appreciation 
abroad of American-made goods. We learn 
from the “Review of the World’s Com- 
merce,” just published by the Bureau of 
Foreign Commerce of the Department of 
State, that this statement is true except 
where the quality of goods has been depre- 
ciated in order to secure cheapness. This is 
the case with bicycles, on account of the 
exportation of inferior wheels. But gener- 
ally the word “ American” is rapidly attain- 
ing world-wide celebrity, and the American 
stamp indicates a superior quality and excel- 
lence in a large number of articles exported. 
This is particularly true of machinery, agri- 
cultural implements, and all labor-saving 
inventions, furniture, boots and shoes, rail- 
road, bridge, and other building supplies, 
hardware, and a great variety of articles 
constructed of iron and steel. 

Something can be done through legisla- 
tion. The reciprocity treaties are doing 
much to preserve our commercial ascendancy 
and to expand our foreign trade. These 
things, with our vast resources in the supply 
of raw materials, which all nations must have, 
would indicate that the commercial future 
of the United States is well assured. Blun- 
ders will occur, combinations of circum- 
stances and conditions will interfere at times, 
but, taking a broad view, it must be ad- 
mitted that the United States is now enter- 
ing upon a period not only of industrial but 
of commercial ascendancy. Both labor and 
capital are interested in this ascendancy, 
and, with reasonable and sensible legislation, 
there should be no check beyond temporary 
interference in the growth of our foreign 
trade. 
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ered in glass and granite fourteen stories 
above them. 

Even as Miss Grosvenor passed, others 
came. They seemed to spring out of tke 
flagging. There were working-men and a few 


dressed like clerks. There were women, 
many of them shabby and of a foreign 
aspect. One clutched a bank-book, and with 
the other hand led a girl of eight or nine 
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years, who moved along with the slow pro- 
cession docilely, staring with a child’s won- 
der. Nearer the door was a young and 
well-dressed woman, who bit her lip con- 
tinually and kept her eyes restlessly averted 
from those who passed along the street. 
One could see that she was ashamed of 
being found in that out-at-elbows company, 
of standing out there in the street and con- 
fessing her anxiety for the few dollars she 
had on deposit. All eyes turned again and 
again to the open doorway ahead, through 
which the line slowly marched. There were 
nervous movements of lips and fingers. 
There was a restrained eagerness in the 
slow pressing on to the goal within, where 
the money lay. 

The July sun beat down upon the stone 
sidewalk and the stone street. Foot-pas- 
sengers hurried along the flagging. Wagons 
and cars rattled over the pavement. On 
every side, interminably, square after square 
of solid masonry arose. All seemed common- 
place. Allseemed enduring. Only there was 
this shabby little fringe like a human powder- 
train at the base of the bank. 

“Panic!” the newspapers called it in star- 
inf head-lines. Banks and commercia! houses 
were going over like dominoes. Stocks were 
falling. No man could borrow. All at once 


the firm ground of credit had quaked and 
opened in fissures. 

The big square banking-room, with its tile 
floor and rosewood counters, looked enduring 


too. But the file of besieging depositors 
wound around two sides of it, ending at the 
brass wickets of the savings department in 
the corner. 

Mr. Miller, the president, stood at the 
door of his small, glass-walled office in the 
opposite corner. Behind his smiling face, pic- 
turesquely framed in a pointed red beard, 
there was a certain blind resentment against 
these shabby people. They were the big, 
indubitable sign of that universal loosening 
and unrest which he felt like rising waters 
licking at the foundations of his bank. They 
advertised a distrust of the bank as in let- 
ters a mile high, at a time when to allay fear 
was to live, and to excite it was to perish. 
Well, they would get no money. The bank 
had at once taken advantage of that provi- 
sion of the law which permitted it to require 
sixty days’ notice before the withdrawal of 
savings deposits. He felt like shouting to 
them, “Go away! Keep cool, and all the 
trouble will be over!” 

Then he saw Miss Grosvenor coming up 
to the little gate in the rosewood railing 
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before his office. She smiled as their ves 
met, and he waited for her to come to jim, 

There was no time when this hand 
sister-in-law was not a satisfaction. 
just now especially the man looked do 
her with a faint smiling, which was a 
of confession. He liked even her cost 
which was a pale sort of blue with a 
deal of lace about it. The dress gave , 
advantage of her pretty figure. He liked 
her steady gray eyes and the dimple i: 
chin, and the little parasol, fringed with |ace 
which he called “swagger.” 

In his office, which was only ten feet 
square, Miss Grosvenor took the chair at 
the end of the desk, and Miller sat facing 
her. His face was composed, but there was 
still a faint smiling in his reddish-brown 
eyes. Quite unexpectedly to her and 
to himself, he said quietly: 

“T take a lot of stock in you, Anne,” and 
an instant later he gave a little laugh at 
his own inconsequence. 

But t)}» woman understood. It was an 
expressio.i of the good fellowship, the good 
understanding, the affection, that lay be- 
tween them. Even so slight an expression 
from the undemonstrative man touched her 
sharply. It made her feel, too, that the 
crisis was actually at hand. 

The financial details were dark to her, 
but her imagination supplied light enough 
She knew that they were hanging by 
thread, and that something was required of 
her. Her hands came together in her lap. 
Her heart was beating rapidly. Her lips 
parted from the effort of respiration. Her 
eyes clung to Miller’s face. 

“Yes, Walter,” she said, and the man 
knew that she was ready. 

Miller put his hand to his beard a mo- 
ment. 

“T sold your bank stock this morning 
he said quietly. “You and Clara had a hun- 
dred shares apiece, you know. Of ec 
Clara’s will be gone up if the bank { 
But I sold yours at par, and I’ve got the te1 
thousand dollars here for you now. I w: 
you to take it away. Naturally, if the laut 
fails, I can’t draw out any money to-mo! 
or, for that matter, I could n’t get any 
to buy the stock of a bank that had fai 

He smiled, and Miss Grosvenor underst 
that this sale of the bank stock was s 
sort of fiction; that in effect he had bo 
it himself, and drawn the money from 
bank through some contrivance or othe 

He stooped, opened a drawer in his desk, 
and took out a square package done up in 
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yellow paper, —just the sort of package one 
might come from a store with,—and laid it 
on the corner of the desk near her. 

Miss Grosvenor looked down at the pack- 
For a moment she seemed unable to 
get her eyes away from it. Miller felt in 
her the leap and quiver of the nerves which 
one feels in a well-broken, spirited horse that 
een startled. In fact, her enthusiasm 
e service which Miller was to require 


age 


has 


for 


of her abruptly died out. This seemed to 
) vulgar, so like taking somebody’s 


her 
SpOvL>. 

or Vhat would you have me say if I were 

ioned about it?” she asked in a low 
, her eyes still on the package. 

it won't come to that,” said 

r, coolly. “At most, if the bank fails, 

s only ten thousand dollars out of 

: millions. This thing could n’t have 
- at a worse time for me. I ’m a rich 

but I’ve been running against the cur- 
rent too long. Just now I ’m fearfully tied 
up. If the bank fails, I don’t know’s there ’d 
be a solitary dollar I could lay my hands on. 
I have some rights here. The panic is n’t 
my fault. I don’t ask anything for myself. 
But there are Clara and the children at the 
sea-shore. You know what they need. I ’d 
be ashamed of myself if I had n’t the cour- 
age to look out for them. And it just comes 
to that—to the courage to maintain one’s 
self. It ’s a question of self-appreciation. 
My wife and children were not brought up 
to be beggars. I want to get this thing of 
the wife and children’s maintenance out of 
the way. Then I can fight out the matter of 
the bank with a free hand. I intend to pul! 
it through yet.” 

The sound of resolution, of steadiness, in 
his voice elevated her. She took up the 
package definitely and arose. She had a 
sense of coming into a man’s sphere of ac- 
tion, taking her part in a man’s fight—and 
she hated timorous women. Was not Walter 
making his bigger fight? It was part of her 
point of view that in such a crisis his women 
should stand by him and ask no questions, 
like those who loaded the muskets in other 
circumstances. She walked out of the office, 
her head up, with a touch of conscious erect- 
ness, carrying her yellow bundle conspicu- 
ously with a kind of pride. 

\t the gate in the railing, looking out at 
the line of besieging depositors, she saw a 
face in the line—that of a girl whom she 
identified as one of Clara’s Sunday-school 
enthusiasms. The girl was looking at her. 
But there was no sign of recognition on 
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Miss Grosvenor’s part, and as though the 
girl had turned to her with a personal judg- 
ment, she gathered herself proudly and swept 
out, carrying her yellow package. 

The girl hadlooked away quickly, confused 
at having met Miss Grosvenor’s eye. Now 
she moved on patiently, a step at a time, 
with the slow line, holding her bank-book in 
her hand. She was not at all shabby, though 
Miss Grosvenor could at once have told that 
her neat little blue jacket, from the front 
of which the shirt-waist bosom puffily pro- 
truded, and her becoming hat got their effect 
of smartness with a small outlay of money. 
She was perhaps eighteen. There was still 
a touch of girlish color in her thin cheeks. 
Her dark hair was smoothly parted over her 
white brow. Her dark eyes kept turning 
to the wicket ahead. She had long known 
whom she would meet there. His eyes and 
hers had mutely exchanged glances. The 
young man’s face was distinctly German- 
young, pale, with a jaunty little mustache, 
and a roll of dark hair above his high fore- 
head. When the girl came up to the wicket 
she spoke to him in German. 

“Well, Kurt, we thought it best to come,” 
she said. 

“Yes—with the others!” he said. There 
was a touch of reproach in his tone, and 
he bent over the pass-book without looking 
at her. 

Minna saw that he took it as she had feared 
he would; and certainly it was not just nice 
to put Kurt’s bank and Kurt’s judgment thus 
under suspicion. She leaned close to the 
wicket and spoke softly in her intimate 
German. 

“Thou knowest how nervous papa is, espe- 
cially since he can get out no more. It is 
much to us, this fifteen hundred dollars— all 
we have. He was anxious. It was best to 
come, dear.” 

“Oh, yes, surely. It is right.” The 
young man looked up at her with a certain 
contrition and with a quick outflow of affec- 
tion. She was so patient, so sweet, so good! 
“Yes, it is right,” he repeated. “You give 
notice now, you understand, and in sixty 
days—” 

“Yes, I understand. Then, in sixty days 
we can draw the money. If the bank does n’t 
fail, we will not wish to draw it; and if it 
should fail, then we will be safe.” 

Kurt opened his lips to speak, to explain. 
But he felt a helplessness against this igno- 
rance. Why say to her, “If the bank fails, 
your notice will amount to nothing; you will 
lose your money just the same”? 
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Minna added, with a touch of gaiety, 
“But certainly the bank will not fail.” 

“Oh, the bank fail! Certainly not.” Kurt 
smiled indulgently, as though the bare sug- 
gestion called for charity. The superior 
smile became quickly more personal as he 
looked at her. “I will come down to-night 
if I can,” he said. 

“Yes, do.” 

Others were pressing for a place at the 
wicket, and she nodded brightly, and turned 
away. 

The young man’s eyes sent a last glance 
after her—the dear girl! He went on with 
his work. Three o’clock came. The front 
door was shut. The file of depositors began 
to shorten, recruits being cut off. The pres- 
sure of work lessened. The clerks had the 
big bank to themselves. Two of them, in 
the cage next to Kurt, were working to- 
gether over a ledger. 

“Will the old shebang pull through?” 
Kurt heard one say in a low voice. 

“Dunno,” the other answered sullenly. 
“Be a tight squeeze, I guess. You bet I 
drew my money out yesterday —had to make 
a payment on my house.” The man drew the 


corner of his mouth sarcastically, without 
looking up. 


Kurt stared at them in blank astonish- 
ment. The bank to fail! Mr. Miller’s 
bank! What could the fellows be dream- 
ing of? , 

“Wish I had my money out of here,” the 
other muttered. “I’ve a good mind to draw 
it right now, rules or no rules.” The man 
gave a rebellious glance about, his nether 
lip protruding angrily. 

Something came into Kurt’s throat; but 
as yet he was simply overwhelmed with as- 
tonishment. He laid down his pen, and 
walked out of the cage ina kind of daze. A 
small door behind the big vault gave into a 
passage that led to a lavatory. Opening this 
door, Kurt surprised Schwartz reading a 
newspaper. Schwartz was one of the bank’s 
watchmen. He regularly borrowed the paper 
that Kurt got from the old folk in Hamburg. 
But it was the “Daily News” that he was 
reading now, standing in a corner of the 
passage, his watchman’s cane hung over his 
arm. He had folded the paper to a narrow 
strip which he held up to the electric light, 
reading clumsily through his glasses. As 
the door opened he started guiltily. But it 
was only Kurt. 

“What ’s up?” the young man asked. 

The watchman peered down the passage 
suspiciously. Then he bent to Kurt, laying 
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a heavy hand on the youth’s shoulder, and 
holding up his newspaper. 

“See, Kurt,” he whispered in a guttural 
confidence. “Barnes has failed, and so has 
the Packers’ Bank at Cincinnati. ‘hat 
means good-by to Willy Miller and 
bank.” 

The youth looked up at him with a kind 
of appeal. “God! You don’t mean the hank 
is going to fail?” 

“Sure. They know it already up in front. 
They are sending for the clearing-house com- 
mittee. Thomas told me, though Old Nick 
only knows how Thomas knows. He knows 
everything.” 

Thomas was the watchman who stood near 
the officers’ desks, and “up in front” was 
the space about Miller’s office where the 
management sat. 

Kurt went back to the teller’s cage. His 
hands worked on mechanically. He was 
thinking of Minna. He had got them to 
deposit the money in the bank. He had got 
them to let it remain there. And Minna— 
the girl’s face kept coming up to him, so 
patient, so good, working away with her little 
music-teaching and her little German-teach- 
ing—a mere girl, too. Now and then a start 
of hot tears came to his eyes as he set his 
teeth together and boiled with a rage to rush 
“up in front,” and tear the money out of 
their hands by main force. 

Presently he heard the man next him 
saying again, “I’ve a good mind to take my 
money right now.” 

There were some packages of bills in the 
teller’s drawer in Kurt’s cage. 

After that the passage of time itsel! be- 
came fantastical, so that little incidents 
stretched out interminably, and an hour 
went by in a wink, until he was walking on 
Michigan Avenue, looking up at a big house, 
Minna by his side. 

He knew it was Miller’s house, and that 
they were going in. 

As they turned from the flagging and 
began to ascend the broad stone steps, t! ere 
was a quailing in the pit of his stomach. 
His nerves ached. But Minna went up on- 
fidently, and pushed the bell-button as 
though she lived there. 

A footman appeared, holding the «or 
only a little ajar, his aged, chalky, la ye- 
boned face peering out cautiously. 

Kurt was nearest the door. “Fron 
bank,” he said without premeditation. Mi:na 
stepped up with a little friendly nod, «nd 
smiled as though she were going in i: 4 
matter of course. Her face was fami iar 


this 
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enough, and at once the footman was throw- 
inc the door wide open. 

“Where is Mr. Miller?” Minna asked. 

“In the library,” said the footman. 

“ This way,”said Minna to Kurt, and thetwo 
bevan to move down the hall quite at home. 

fhe footman stared after them a moment 

ere bewilderment. He made a move to 
take them. But who could tell? All 

; of people were coming at will. 

e second apartment on the right-hand 
side of the hall was the music-room. Minna 
led the way in there without hesitation, 
knowing that the library was just beyond. 
The room was unlighted. The heavy doors 
to the drawing-room in front were closed, 
but a light shone strongly between the cur- 
tains that hung in the library door. It was 
absolutely still. They advanced half-way 
across the room, and stopped by a common 
impulse, for a singular scene lay disclosed 
beyond the curving curtains. 

A dozen men sat about the long library 
table. Their head-gear was carelessly dis- 
posed on the table itself and on convenient 
chairs. Some of them were smoking. Mid- 
way of the table a man with a lean, color- 
less, square face, under bushy eyebrows and 
a shock of iron-gray hair, was figuring si- 
lently ona big sheet of paper. Miller sat 
at the upper end of the table. His brows 
were contracted in a slight, anxious scowl. 
A half-smoked, unlighted cigar was between 
the fingers of the hand that rested on the 
table. With a kind of covert restlessness he 
watched the man whowas figuring. The other 
faces about the table were waiting. One, 
next to Miller, was stout, bald, and sanguine. 
A serene, well-composed one framed in silver- 
white beard was farther down. A big man 
whose double chin overflowed his shiny white 
collar rested his plump white hands on the 
table, and turned a pencil end for end with 
a silent, nervous motion. 

Kurt mechanically identified them one by 
one. Each name stood for a great bank. In 
a moment he caught the significance of the 
conjunction of these names. It was the 
clearing-house committee—a Sanhedrim of 
finance. It could say that this house should 
survive, that the other should perish. It 
gave decisions from which there was no 
appeal 


Abruptly, without looking up, the chair- 


man began to speak. 

“You’ve tied up one million eight hundred 
thousand dollars in one way and another in 
advances to that Electrical Development 
Company of yours, Miller, practically loans 
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of the banks’ funds to yourself. What do 
you expect us to do for you?” he de- 
manded. His hard gray eyes looked at 
Miller challengingly. 

Kurt felt Minna’s hand pulling on his arm. 
Itcame to her then, with awe, that Miller, too, 
stood before his judges. With noiseless steps 
she and Kurt moved back toward the door. 

“Not out in the hall,” she whispered. 
“The servants won’t let us stay. Over here 
in the corner. We won’t listen.” 

They stole to the dim farthest corner and 
sat down, shadowed by the big drama that 
had suddenly opened before them. They 
knew that Miller stood up; that he was talk- 
ing. At times a loud, angry clash of voices 
came out to them. Then the argument went 
on swiftly in lower tones. 

Presently, without warning, Miller stepped 
to the doorway. He rolled out first one and 
then the other wing of the double door be- 
hind the curtains, closing in the library and 
the committee, leaving himself in the music- 
room. He walked rapidly to the hall, disap- 
pearing. The waiting couple heard his step; 
then, a moment later, a sound in the drawing- 
room as though he had gone in there. 

“Come,” Minna whispered. They arose 
and glided to the hall. But as they turned 
toward the drawing-room door, Miss Gros- 
venor came running down the stairs, and 
darted in there ahead of them. They hesi- 
tated a moment, and drew back to the music- 
room. 

When Miss Grosvenor ran in, Miller sat 
on the farther side of the room. He had 
slid far down in his chair, his legs sprawl- 
ing. He looked tired and worn. His linen 
was soiled with the dust and sweat of the 
day. His reddish hair was rumpled. There 
were dark lines under his eyes. She saw 
in his face, in his attitude, a man tormented, 
pulled out to the breaking-point. A slight 
smile moved his bearded lips, and she felt, 
too, that his courage sufficed, that he had 
himself in hand. 

She sat down quickly near him, leaning 
toward him. 

“ How has it gone, Walter?” she breathed. 

“Tt has n’t gone yet, Anne,” he replied 
quietly. “It turns mostly on some loans that 
I ’ve made to the Electrical Development 
Company. They say I had no right to make 
them. So Buford is figuring on taking that 
affair off my hands. He ’ll cut deep if he 
does it. You see, I’m a lame duck just now, 
and the question is whether it’s best to pluck 
me altogether or just to take off a wing or 
so. A man can do nothing. It’s all in their 
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hands, and they will decide it according to 
their jealousies and self-interests, and what 
not.” 

“But if they decide against you?” 

“Then it ’s all up.” He spoke quite se- 
renely. 

“It isn’t fair!” Miss Grosvenor exclaimed 
fiercely under her breath. She looked an- 
grily in the direction of the library. She felt 
a big rage against this committee that was 
calmly deliberating Miller’s fate. “There is 
no justice in it,” she went on hotly. “I hope 
you ’ll use every advantage you can get. A 
man ought to.” 

Miller gave a little laugh. 

“Yes, that’s what the committee thinks,” 
he said. 

“Oh, well—” Miss Grosvenor began; then 
she checked herself. “I suppose it ’s the 
rule all around,” she added helplessly. 

“Yes, it’s the rule,” said Miller. “I don’t 
know’s it’s so bad a rule, take it all around. 
Otherwise, I suppose I ’d be running a little 
grocery-store, as my father began doing. 
Only if a man happens to be the under dog—” 
the banker sighed. “Well, we must wait.” 

For some minutes neither spoke. The 
stillness grew oppressive. To the woman 


they seemed in some way cut off from the 


world, waiting. In spite of her striving, fear 
stole over her—a big fear. She felt its crush- 
ing weight at the center of her heart. She 
had an inexpressible wish to escape, to be 
softly snatched away, to slip back at once to 
some dreamed condition of sweetness and 
security. 

Then both she and Miller were aware of a 
soft stir in the hall, of some mumbled words. 
The face of the old footman appeared in the 
doorway, dubious, bewildered, apologetical. 
Directly behind him appeared a young 
woman and a young man. 

Miss Grosvenor was mechanically identi- 
fying the girl as the one she had seen in the 
line of depositors—Clara’s Sunday-school 
enthusiasm. Miller recognized the young 
man as one of his clerks. 

The footman melted ineffectually away, 
and the two young people stepped into full 
view. Minna crossed the threshold first. 
Kurt stepped to her side, and the two waited 
picture-like. The girl’s soft eyes passed over 
Miss Grosvenor and rested on Miller. Kurt 
was quite white. A package wrapped in news- 
paper protruded from the pocket of his sack- 
coat, and one hand rested upon it. His straw 
hat was in the other hand. His wave of hair 
was disordered. He had eaten nothing since 
the hasty bite at noon. He had worked hard 
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and suffered. There was a quailing in 
stomach, and he felt a kind of cold limp 
in his nerves and sinews. But he was st 
ing up by Minna without faltering. She 
shown him what to do. There was no m 
in his mind of drawing back. The girl s; 
“There has been a mistake, Mr. Mi 
Kurt has made a mistake, and we wish 
see you about it—without waiting.” 
voice was clear and sweet, like her face. 
note of youth and innocence was in it. 
Miller waited, completely surprised. 
for Miss Grosvenor, her eyes were on Mi 


“He was a teller to-day,” the girl wen 


on steadily. “I had some money in the } 
He had deposited it there forme. He he: 
or thought, that the bank might fail, 
would lose the money. He was excited 


confused. So he drew out the money for 


me. Then we saw that was n’t right. 
bank might—might—” In the momen 
faltering over the right word to express t | 


doubt respecting the bank, her eyes fell, an: 


by a subtle inflection Miss Grosvenor felt : 
once all the effort it had cost this gir! 


make her simple declaration. Miss Grosve- 


nor’s eyes were still fixed on the gir!’s fa 


and there was an odd constriction at her 


heart. 


“It might be ‘too late to-morrow, sir,” 


Minna went on, looking up at Miller agai 
“So we came. to-night.” 
“Yes,” said Miller, kindly. 


“We brought back the money,” Minnz 


added. She looked at Kurt. 

The young man took the package fro: 
pocket, as though her look had given 
the cue. He started forward nervously a 
laid the package on a chair, as Miller « 
not offer to take it. He stood very clos 
Miss Grosvenor, but he seemed not awa) 
her. He was looking only at the banke 

“T was put on in the savings depart 
to help out to-day,” he began rapidly. 


voice shook, and the hand next Miss Gros- 


venor, with which he fumbled for his pox 
trembled visibly. “I could n’t bear that 
should lose her money. It’s all they ! 
and her father is n’t well. So—lI took it 
I took it and signed her name to a rect 
Tears started to his eyes. He was « 
wrought. “I took it,” he repeated. “| 
confess it anywhere— anywhere that—’ 
choked over the word. 

Minna stepped beside him and slippe: 
hand through his arm. 

“He did n’t think,” said her clear, st 
voice. “As soon as he thought it ove 
saw it was wrong.” 
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Her touch quieted the young man. His 
hand still fumbled tremulously about his 
pocket. He bit his lip. 

Miller’s eyes were downcast. “I under- 
stand,” he said in a low voice, without look- 
ingup. “You’d best take the money back to 
the bank in the morning.” ; 

“But if the bank should—should n’t—” 
Kurt stopped helplessly. 

There was a pause. Then the banker lifted 
his eyes to the two faces above him. 

“Yes, the bank may not be open to-mor- 
row,” he said quietly; and with a quick throb 
that was in some way one of pain as much 
as of pleasure, Miss Grosvenor felt him com- 
ing up to this situation—as trying in its way 
as the larger one—with the same steady 
courage. 

“So—we could n’t give it back then— 
maybe—and we came to you,” Minna ex- 
plained. Miller’s suggestion had evidently 
confused her. She looked at him in a trou- 
bled way. 

“That is, you take me for the bank?” he 
asked, with the touch of a smile. 

“Why-—of course, it seemed so—” Minna 
was answering, and she was still evidently 
confused. 

Miller smiled a little more. He looked up 
at the girl kindly. 

“Well, take the money home,” he said. 
“Keep it. I say so. Now that it ’s done, it 
does n’t matter. You need n’t bother about 
it.” 

Nothing could have been more kindly than 
the banker’s manner. There was even an 
affectionate quality in it. Kurt stared his 
surprise. 

Minna’s lips parted. Her eyes shone softly. 
Her surprise was very pretty. But in an 
instant she seemed confused again. A little 
line came in her forehead; she looked at the 
banker in a troubled, appealing way. 

“But—but—is that right, Mr. Miller?” 
she pleaded. 

The banker still looked at her with his 
faint, kindly smile. Even her confusion was 
charming. 

“T say so,” he said. “And I am the bank, 
am I not?” 

“But—but—” The line in her brow grew 
deeper. Abruptly tears sprang to her eyes. 
Her graceful body bent appealingly toward 
the banker. “We are poor people, Mr. 
Miller,” she cried out in distress. “We 
don’t understand these things. But Kurt 
must n’t do wrong. You see that.” 

The appeal came straight out of her 
youth and innocence and love. Miller stood 
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up. His hand went out, and for a second 
touched her shoulder lightly. 

“Yes, yes,” he said quickly; “I see that. 
Leave the money here. It is better. \oy 
have done right.” He glanced at the young 
man, and repeated, as for him, “You have 
done right.” 

“Thank you,” said the girl, shyly and use- 


turned back, still very close to Miller, |uok- 
ing into his face. “ You won’t blame Kurt?” 
she said softly. 

“Not a bit,” said Miller. “If the bank 
stays, he will stay.” 

“Thank you,” she said again. 

“Thank you, sir,” said the young man, 
and they went out together. 

For an instant both Miller and Miss Gros- 
venor looked down at the package of money 
wrapped in a newspaper. Miss Grosvenor 
was first to speak. 

“T suppose I might put it with my ten 
thousand,” she said, with a short and bitter 
laugh. 

In the instant she felt herself put aside in 
some subtle way as being ineffectual, un- 
helping, unimportant. She had the sense of 
a queer, potential sort of kinship between 
that gentle, unknowing girl and the hardy, 
sophisticated banker. The girl’s courage 
matched his, and her own courage in taking 
the money seemed so poor, so shabby. It 
was like being found without one’s clothes. 
She felt that in some way she had failed her 
brother-in-law—and she liked him so well. 

Abruptly she bent forward and clapped 
rer hands to her face. 

“It makes me ashamed, Walter,” she said, 
her head bowed. 

Miller looked down at her sympathetically. 
The picture of youthful love and innocence 
which had been before them made its appeal 
to him, too. 

“Yes—our lost paradise,” he said kindly. 
“It’s pretty. It’s beautiful. But if we ’re 
to go back to it, you know, we must go back 
to the grocery-store, too, or to something 
even simpler than that. A house on Michigan 
Avenue and a place at the sea-shore mean 
things not paradisal. You can’t make a 
fortune or keep one in Eden. That gir! can 
do it, of course, and she can make her young 
man do it. But we ’ve paid a good dea! for 
our sophistication. And don’t we like the 
sophistication pretty well, too? Would you 
rather be Miss Grosvenor of Michigan .\ve- 
nue or Anne What’s-her-name of Halsted 
street?” 

Miss Grosvenor dropped her hands in her 
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lap and looked down at them rather patheti- 
cally. “I think I’d rather be Anne What’s- 
her-name—if I could,” she said in a low voice. 

The picture that had been before them 
troubled her heart. That other gir] seemed 
to come straight out of the dreamed condi- 
tion of sweetness and security. Her courage 
had been so fine, so beautiful. Miss Gros- 
venor looked up at Miller appealingly. 

“That ten thousand dollars, Walter,” she 
said plaintively. 

“Yes,” said Miller; “it ’s uncomfortably 
naked, I admit. It ’s a trick. But, in the 
main, it ’s no different from a lot of other 
things. A good many other ten thousands 
that go to the making of a Miss Grosvenor 
or a charitable Mrs. Miller have about the 
same flavor. For my part, I think they ’re 
worth while. I like the money. Of course 
the other thing does appeal. It—does— 
seem—safe.” He let the words drop one by 
one, and looked steadily at his sister-in-law. 
“Still, if you wish, the ten thousand will go 
back to the bank.” 

He sat down as leaving it all to her. Miss 
Grosvenor was tracing lines with her finger 
over the arm of her chair. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” she sighed helplessly. 

After a while she heard the snapping of 
Miller’s watch-case. It was growing late. 
The stillness of the house again oppressed 
her. In some way it seemed like the empti- 
ness of her life. She had no more argument. 
She simply sat, waiting. There grew up in 
her a conviction that the decision would be 
against them. If only in some way she could 
begin over again! 

It seemed to her that she felt before she 
heard the stirring at the library door; that 
a sense other than hearing quailed from the 
strident cry, “Oh, Miller!” 

Miller arose. For an instant, as he stepped 
toward the door, he looked at her, his eye- 
brows drawn in a scowl which expressed 
simply a stubborn, belligerent readiness. She 
felt his courage, but it did not help her. 

During the long wait that followed she 
had a fear of stirring, lest the slightest 
motion might in some way touch off the ava- 
lanche and bring the very house crashing 
about her. 

At intervals the murmurous sound of 
voices reached her through the closed door. 
After a while she knew that the men were 
coming into the hall. There was a sound of 
steps and of voices. Once or twice she heard 
a subdued laugh. The front door was open- 
ing and closing as the men went out rapidly 
in groups. 
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Then the door closed with a kind of def. 
niteness. It was still. She knew it was al] 
over, whatever it was. She took her nether 
lip between her teeth and laid her hands 
tightly on the arms of her chair. 

Miller appeared in the doorway. His face 
seemed composed. He stepped across swi(tly 
and stooped slightly above her chair. Then 
she saw a quiet smiling, and she knew at 
once before he said: 

“Tt ’s all right, Anne. The bank won't 
fail.” 

She sprang up, stammering, “ Oh, Walter!” 
The next instant he had put his arm over 
her shoulder comfortingly as though she 
were a child, and she was crying a little. 

“Tt was trying, was n’t it?” he said sooth- 
ingly. “But it’s all right now.” 

Suddenly Miss Grosvenor made a pirou- 
ette, whirling clear around, and faced him 
again, beaming. She was bubbling over with 
happiness. She did not philosophize, but 
at once, as though a bad dream had gone 
by, she felt her life, full, warm, sparkling 
as ever. 

“It’s just splendid!” she declared in sim- 
ple, pointless exuberance. 

Miller smiled down at her. “Yes, it’s all 
right,” he said. 

Her eyes fell on the package wrapped in 
newspaper. “Oh, and now the poor things 
won’t lose their money. I ’m so glad of 
that!” 

It seemed to her the crowning stroke of 
good fortune. She threw back her head and 
gave a laugh. “But I believe I ’ll keep my 
ten thousand, now that I have it,” she de- 
clared. 

Miller looked down at her humorously, 
perhaps a little satirically. “Yes, it’s a good 
joke now, is n’t it?” he said. 

Miss Grosvenor sobered. She looked down 
a moment. When she lifted her eyes he saw 
doubt in them. 

“Was it just because I was afraid—a little 
while ago?” she asked. 

“That you wanted to be so good?” Miller 
replied, and laughed. “Well, being afraid 
is a powerful incentive to goodness.” He 
laughed again and put out his hands and 
caught her by the shoulders. 

“You see it is n’t worth while to be afraid,” 
he said. “Keep your head up and your hand 
steady. Is n’t it better to be Miss Grosve- 
nor than Anne What’s-her-name?” 

“Yes—now,” she admitted. 

But after she had gone up-stairs to her 
own room, in blue and gold, she kept thin \- 
ing, “ Was it just because I was afraid?” 
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FROM A DAGUERREOTYPE. 


LOWELL MASON. 


MEMORIES OF A MUSICAL LIFE. 
BY WILLIAM MASON. 


WE take pleasure in presenting to our readers, in the present and succeeding papers, the remi- 
niscences of one who is now the recognized dean of the musical profession in America. The life 
of Dr. William Mason is almost coeval with the development of organized musical culture in 
America, in which he has taken an honorable and influential part. His large acquaintance, includ- 
ing many famous members of his profession in both Europe and America, has furnished a fund of 
lively and significant anecdote, which is hardly intermitted to the end of the series. Incidentally, 
however, Dr. Mason does a substantial service to his art in making record also of his impressions 
and opinions, which his assured position in the musical world relieves of the suspicion of profes- 
sional bias. Particularly interesting are his comments on the playing of the great pianists— Liszt, 
Rubinstein, Paderewski, and others. 

To Mr. Gustav Kobbé acknowledgment should be made for suggesting and evoking these memo- 
ries, and for assistance in their preparation.— EpiTor. 


I. father. He made Boston a self-developins 
musical city. New York has received 

AM the third son of Lowell Mason of musical culture from abroad. 

Medfield, Massachusetts, and of Abigail My father manifested a remarkable fo 
Gregory of Westborough, Massachusetts, ness for music at an early age. His pare 
his wife, and I was born in Boston on Janu- did not intend that he should take up mui 
ary 24, 1829. as a profession, but his talent was not neg 

The difference between Boston and New lected. In 1812, before he was twenty, 
York as musical centers is largely due to my heard of an opening in a bank in Savann: 
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Georgia, and having secured the position, he 
went there. After business hours he contin- 
ued his studies in music with an instructor 
named F, L. Abel, under whom he made rapid 
progress. Hesoon attempted composition, his 
first efforts being hymn-tunes and anthems. 
He arranged a collection consisting of a 
group of selections from William Gardiner’s 
“S: cred Melodies,” to which he added some 
of his own compositions. For this collection 
he vainly endeavored to find a publisher in 
Philadelphia and Boston, until chance 
brought to Savannah a Boston organ- 
builder, W. M. Goodrich, who had come to 
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mous. It has been said that his missionary 
hymn, “From Greenland’s Icy Mountains,” 
has been sung in more languages than any 
other sacred tune. Among the many popular 
tunes which he composed are “Boylston,” 
“Hebron,” “Olivet,” and “Bethany”; and I 
know that one of his collections of sacred 
melodies brought him in over a hundred 
thousand dollars in royalties. 


LOWELL MASON’S CAREER. 


THE success of my father’s first venture led 
him to leave Savannah and settle in Boston. 














FROM A DAGUERREOTYPE 


WILLIAM MASON AT THE AGE OF EIGHTEEN. 


set up an organ. He induced my father to 
go to Boston in person, with the result that 
the work was submitted to Dr. G K. Jack- 
son, the organist of the Handel and Haydn 
Society, and received his approval. It was 
published in 1822, with the title,“ The Boston 
Handel and Haydn Society’s Collection of 
Music,” and was an instant success, finding 
its way into singing-schools and church 
choirs throughout New England. Some of 
my father’s hymn-tunes have become fa- 


Then, as now, the Handel and Haydn So- 
ciety was largely recruited from church 
choirs, but in those days its concerts were 
few, and these were almost entirely devoted 
to church music. Rarely was a “work” of- 
fered to the public. Outside the realm of 
church music, the society’s repertory con- 
sisted of “The Messiah,” “The Creation” 
(and more frequently fragments from these), 
the “Dettingen Te Deum” by Handel, and 
the “Intercession” by M. P. King, who has 
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long since been forgotten. For five years my 
father was president of the society, and 
served as musical director, the special em- 
ployment of a conductor not having been 
authorized until 1847. 

Meanwhile he was constantly aiming at 
the introduction of popular education in 
music. It was through his efforts—and 
strenuous efforts they were—that music 
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work in 1837 in the Hawes Grammar School, 
South Boston. The experiment was a com- 
plete success. Music was generally intro- 
duced into the public schools, and my father 
was made superintendent of the department. 
The seeds he sowed then are still bearing 
fruit. This was part of his labor which 
created in Boston a self-developing musical 
activity. While Dr. Samuel G. Howe was 
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WILLIAM MASON IN 1899. 


was introduced into the Boston public 
schools. To bring this about he first taught 
classes of children free of charge, and gave 
concerts to illustrate the practicability of 
his plans. When finally musical education 
was made a part of the Boston public-school 
system, the city council refused to make 
any appropriation for it, and he served as 
instructor for a year gratuitously, beginning 


engaged in organizing the Perkins Institu- 
tion for the Blind in 1832, at his request my 
father devised a system of musical instruc- 
tion for the blind. 


FIRST BEETHOVEN SYMPHONY IN AMERICA. 


ABOUT 1830 an English musician, Mr. Georye 
James Webb, settled in Boston. He was 2 
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gentleman of high culture, thoroughly edu- 
cated in music, played the organ well, and 


was « good vocal teacher. His talents and 


his personal charm were promptly recog- 
nized. My father became intimate with 
him, «nd in 1833, with the codperation of 
certain influential gentlemen of Boston, 
they founded the Boston Academy of Music, 
my father taking charge of the special de- 
part: ent of church music, while Mr. Webb 
devoted himself chiefly to secular music and 


voice-culture. Instrumental concerts were 


also given at the academy, and there, on 
February 10, 1841, occurred the first per- 
formance in America of a Beethoven sym- 
phony, the Fifth, which was played by an 
orchestra of twenty-three, under the direc- 


tion of Henry Schmidt. 
MUSICAL CONVENTIONS. 


My father originated the idea of assembling 
music-teachers in classes. In 1838, when the 
experiment was not more than three years 
old, one hundred and thirty-four teachers, 
representing ten States, assembled at the 
academy. From these assemblages grew the 
musical conventions which my father held 
throughout New England and in some of the 
other States. Choir-singers and other mu- 
sically inclined people from the towns lying 
within the surrounding district would gather 
at a central point, and he would hold a mu- 
sical convention lasting for several days, 
drilling the singers in church music, but 
also, where he found sufficient advancement, 
in music of a higher order. The Worcester 
festivals may be traced to these conventions. 


EARLY MUSICAL TRAINING. 


I HAD shown my fondness for music at a 
very early age. When I was a child, my 
father was the organist of the Bowdoin 
Street Congregational Church in Boston, of 
which Lyman Beecher had been the pastor. 
When I was seven years old, he placed me 
unexpectedly on the organ-bench at a public 
service, and while the choir sang the tune 
of “ Boylston,” I played the accompaniment. 
Up to this time I had had but little instruc- 
tion in pianoforte-playing. My mother used 
to sit by me and guide me in the way of 
careful practising, and thus I had acquired 
considerable facility for those days, though 
now I have a feeling of compassion for any 
one who had to listen to me. I became use- 
ful to my father as an accompanist, and 
When he went to musical conventions he took 
me along with him, and I would play the 
piano accompaniments while he conducted. 
VoL. LX.—53. 


OF A MUSICAL LIFE. 





WEBSTER AND CLAY. 


IT was at about this time that my father took 
me with him on a trip to Providence. In 
those days the entrance to the cars was from 
the side, and we took seats nearly opposite 
the door. My father called my attention to 
a very dignified and impressive-looking man 
in the front corner of the car, saying: “ Wil- 
liam, the gentleman in the corner is Daniel 
Webster. Go over and wish him good morn- 
ing.” I promptly obeyed, and marching over 
to him, said, “Good morning, Daniel Web- 
ster.” He asked my name, and I replied, 
saying my father was “ over there,” and then 
he exchanged greetings with my father. I 
was somewhat awed by his great dignity, 
and remember very well his piercing eyes. 

About the year 1842 I went to Maysville, 
Kentucky, to stay with the family of my 
uncle, Mr. E. F. Tucker. My health had 
not been good, and the change of residence 
was thought to be judicious. My uncle was 
at the head of some factory in Maysville, 
and one day, after I had been there for 
some time, a gentleman called at the house 
to see him about some business connected 
with the factory. My aunt called me, and, 
presenting me to the gentleman, requested 
me to show him the way to the factory. This 
gentleman was Henry Clay. I remember his 
urbanity, and his friendly conversation at- 
tracted me. This time it was not the eye 
which was noticeable, but the mouth, which 
was unusually large. 


FIRST PUBLIC APPEARANCE. 


RETURNING to Boston after a year, I was 
sent to Newport, Rhode Island, to study 
under the Rev. T. T. Thayer, who was a 
Congregational clergyman in that place. In 
a short time after my arrival I began playing 
the organ at the services in his church, and 
continued this with regularity until my re- 
turn to Boston a few years later. At Boston 
I became the organist at the Congregational 
church in Winter street, at which my father 
was music-conductor. 

I played in public about the year 1846, in 
one of the concerts of the Boston Academy 
of Music, given in the Odeon, which was then 
the principal concert-hall in Boston. On 
this occasion I had the accompaniment of a 
string quartet. This was my first regular 
appearance in public. About this time, too, 
I began taking pianoforte lessons of Mr. 
Henry Schmidt, to whom reference has been 
made as the conductor of Beethoven’s “ Fifth 
Symphony” on the occasion of the first per- 
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formance of this work in Boston. Mr. 
Schmidt’s instrument was the violin, but he 
was also an excellent pianoforte teacher, 
and to his careful and skilful instruction I 
owe very much. I remember that in those 
days I was more fond of playing—if my 
habit of improvising in a loose or inaccu- 
rate way can be so called—than of careful 
practising and close attention to detail. 
When my lesson-hour arrived I used to 
trust much to luck, and thus occasioned 
poor Mr. Schmidt a deal of trouble and vexa- 
tion. He begged and entreated me to be 
careful, and after a while a spirit of contri- 
tion overcame me, and so, on a certain oc- 
casion, I really did practise carefully and to 
my best ability during the interval between 
my lessons. When Mr. Schmidt made his 
appearance, however, I became so nervous 
and apprehensive lest my work should not 
show to advantage that the very thing I 
dreaded took place, and I stumbled through 
my piece in a distressing manner. I do not 
wonder that my teacher’s patience was tried, 
and he rebuked me with severity, saying that 
he believed I had not practised at all since 
the previous lesson. I received this all very 
meekly, but when he took his departure I 
pitched the music into a corner, and did not 
practise until he made his appearance for 
the following lesson. At this lesson, how- 
ever, I played with great accuracy and spirit, 
much to my gratification and somewhat to 
my surprise. Mr. Schmidt warmly com- 
mended my work, and attributed it to the 
fact that I had row practised industriously 
and carefully. I had enough sense to know 
that the successful result was owing to the 
practice I had previously done, and which 
needed time to produce its results. This bit 
of experience I commend to pianoforte stu- 
dents for careful consideration, to show that 
acts are not always immediately followed by 
desirable results. 

During the season of 1846 I played the 
pianoforte part throughout the series of six 
concerts of chamber-music given by the 
Harvard Musical Association. I remem- 
ber that Mr. Blessner played the violin and 
Mr. Groenvelt the violoncello, but cannot 
recall the names of the players of the second 
violin and viola. These concerts were given 
at the pianoforte warerooms of Mr. Jonas 
Chickering, 334 Washington street, Boston. 
I still have the programs. String quartets 
by Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven were 
played, also piano trios by Beethoven, Reis- 
siger, and Mayseder. 

It is difficult to realize the crudity of 
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musical taste in those days. I remem 
that in 1840 my father conducted a convep- 
tion in Vermont—I think in Woodstock. 
went by rail as far as we could, and the 
traveled a number of hours by coach. 
were received by the dignitaries of the tow 
and conducted to the house in which 
were to stay. While we were shaking off 
dust of travel, we heard the sounds of drum 
and fife. Looking out of the window, we 
found that these instruments headed a smal] 
procession which had come to escort us to 
the church. The drum and the fife were the 
instrumental outfit of the town; so, led by 
these, my father and I marched with the 
magnates of the place to the church. | stil] 
remember how foolish I felt. 

In 1846 my father was preparing to hold 
a convention in Augusta, Maine. Mr. Webb 
was to go with him, and I was sent to his 
house the evening before they were to start 
to let him know about the arrangements. 
Though I knew Mr. Webb very well, | had 
never had occasion to go to his house. At 
this time I was seventeen years old. When 
I was shown into the drawing-room, | saw 
Mr. and Mrs. Webb and their daughter, a 
girl then not yet fourteen. I had not heen 
in the house half an hour before I was deeply 
in love with her. I found that she was going 
to Augusta, and I decided at once that | 
would go, too. So the next day we all started 
together. Sheand I grew to be good friends, 
but the idea of an engagement between us 
was not to be thought of at that time, and 
while I lived in Germany we were not per- 
mitted to correspond. For five years | did 
not see her; but when I came back I has- 
tened to her father’s house. The sequel I 
shall tell later. 


DEPARTURE FOR EUROPE. 


It having been decided that I should con- 
tinue my musical studies in Europe, | sailed 
from New York for Bremen on the side- 
wheel steamer Herrmann in May, 184%, ac- 
companied by Mr. Frank Hill of Boston, who 
had already attained some distinction as a 
pianist. My intention was to go directly to 
Leipsic to study with Moscheles. One of our 
fellow-passengers was Julius Schuberth, the 
music-publisher of Hamburg, who had !een 
in America on business. Arriving at Bremen, 
we learned that the insurrection had not yet 
been suppressed, and that within two or 
three days there had been bloodshed in the 
streets of Leipsic. For this and other rea- 
sons I gladly accepted Mr. Schuberth’s in- 
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yitation to visit him, first making a short 
trip to Paris with Hill. 


MEETING WITH MEYERBEER. 


| ARRIVED in Paris shortly after six o’clock 
in the morning, and went to the Hotel de 
Paris, in the Rue de Richelieu. In those days, 
at that early hour, Paris was as quiet as an 
American town at midnight. There were 
three of us in the party. We secured two 
rooms, and my friends remained up-stairs, 
while [ returned to the porter’s lodge below 
to have my passport sent to the Bureau of 
Police to be viséd. The porter went out to 
attend to this, and I was left alone in the 
lodge. 

Shortly afterward a man entered, of me- 
dium height, well dressed, and with a good 
deal of manner. He addressed me in French, 
but when I asked him if he could speak Eng- 
lish he began conversing fluently in that 
language. He asked if I was from England 
and a stranger in Paris. When I told him I 
was from America, he exclaimed, “Ah, 
that ’s farther off.” Then, noticing the 
passport, which was uncommonly large and 
was bound like a book, he asked, “Is that an 
American passport? Please let me have a 
look at it. I’m curious to see it.” Bound in 
with the passport were a number of blank 
leaves to be used for the visés of various 
consuls. “ Young’ man,” said my chance ac- 
quaintance, “you have leaves enough there 
to travel about Europe for twenty years.” 
Then he inquired if I was traveling for 
pleasure or on business. 

“T have come over to study music.” 

“ Ah, composition?” 

“No; mainly piano, but also theory and 
composition.” 

“And where?” 

“I expect to go to Leipsic to study with 
Moscheles, Hauptmann, and Richter. Even- 
tually I hope to go to Liszt.” 

“Well, well, you ’ve chosen good men. 
Moscheles knew Beethoven.” 

Then, with a few friendly words, he left 
the lodge and entered the hotel. Just as he 
was leaving the porter returned. 

“Who is the gentleman?” I asked, point- 
ing after the disappearing form. 

“ Meyerbeer, the composer.” 

The porter then took me into the court- 
yard and pointed out the room which 
Meyerbeer occupied, calling my attention to 
the fact that his window and mine almost 
faced each other. 

“If you looke out of your window about 
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eleven o’clock,” said the porter, “you will 
see Mme. Garcia and Roger, the tenor, com- 
ing here to rehearse their réles in the new 
opera with the composer.” 

Meyerbeer was so affable at our chance 
meeting that I think I could easily have fol- 
lowed it up and have seen more of him; but 
when a boy is in Paris for the first time, 
he has other things to think of. More- 
over, I did not realize that at the end of the 
century the work which Meyerbeer was then 
rehearsing would still be in the repertory of 
every first-class opera-house. I knew that 
he was a distinguished composer, but I did 
not for a moment imagine that his work 
would live so long. As I now look back 
through the perspective of time, I realize 
the opportunity I missed, and thank the 
freak of fortune which threw in his way, if 
only for a few moments, a young man who 
was too careless to improve the chance ac- 
quaintance. 

From Paris I returned to Schuberth’s in 
Hamburg. He was an active, enterprising, 
pushing business man, with a large acquain- 
tance in the musical world, and the know- 
ledge of how to put it to the best use. | 
remained in Hamburg for some time. Boy- 
like, I had spent all my money in Paris, and 
was now obliged to wait for a remittance 
from home. In Hamburg I met Carl Mayer 
of Dresden, a fine pianist of the Hummel 
school, and Mortier de Fontaine, who was 
very well known in his day as a Beethoven- 
player—had, in fact, won considerable fame 
as the first pianist to perform Beethoven's 
“Sonata, Op. 106,” in public. That was his 
label. 


LISZT’S FEAT OF MEMORY. 


FroM Hamburg I went to Leipsic, but Schu- 
berth did not lose sight of me. Whenever 
he came there he looked me up, and was 
very kind in introducing me to people whom 
it was well for me to meet. He knew Liszt 
very well, and having taken a fancy to a 
composition of mine, “ Les Perles de Rosée,” 
which was still in manuscript, he said: “ Let 
me have it for publication. Dedicate it to 
Liszt. I can easily get Liszt to accept the 
dedication. I am going directly from here 
to Weimar, and will see him about it. At 
the same time, I will prepare the way for 
your reception later as a pupil.” 

Not long afterward I received a letter 
from Schuberth in which he told me that 
when he handed the music to Liszt, the 
latter looked at the manuscript, hummed it 
over, then sat down, and played it from 
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memory. Then, going to his desk, he took 
a pen, and accepted the dedication by writ- 
ing his name at the top of the title-page. 
Encouraged by this, I wrote a letter to Liszt, 
expressing my desire to become one of his 
pupils, and asking what my chances were. 
Unfortunately, I misinterpreted his reply, 
and received the impression that it amounted 
to a refusal; but at the same time he gave 
me a cordial invitation to attend the festival 
about to take place in Weimar in commemo- 
ration of the hundredth anniversary of Goe- 
the’s birth. I still have this letter, which 
is dated August 18, 1849. Had I understood 
then that Liszt was ready to accept me as a 
pupil, I should have taken up my residence 
at Weimar at once, instead of waiting until 
I learned my mistake, as I did during a call 
which I paid to Liszt nearly four years later. 


FIRST MEETING WITH LISZT. 


HoweEVER, I went to Weimar with Mr. Hill 
to attend the Goethe festival, arriving there 
early in the afternoon of the day before it 
began. 

The third day of the festival we called on 
Liszt, who was then living in the Hotel zum 
Erbprinzen, and were received most cor- 
dially. Schlesinger, the Paris publisher, was 
there with his little daughter, who was pre- 
cocious as a pianist and played several 
Chopin waltzes. Liszt was very busy .with 
his guests, so that our visit was limited, and 
nothing was said about my coming to Wei- 
mar to study except that Liszt said he never 
received pupils for regular lessons; but that 
those who lived in Weimar (and there were 
only three or four in those days) had fre- 
quent opportunities of hearing and meeting 
artists who visited him. Having misinter- 
preted his letter, I accepted these remarks 
as a further politely worded refusal to re- 
ceive me. So I returned to Leipsic to con- 
tinue my studies there. 


MOSCHELES, BEETHOVEN, AND CHOPIN. 


MOSCHELES, with whom I studied in Leipsic, 
had been a pupil of Dionysius Weber in 
Prague. At that time Beethoven was still a 
newcomer, and was regarded with skepti- 
cism by the older men, whose ideas were 
formed and who could not get over their 
first unfavorable impressions of him. Bee- 
thoven was a profound man and had 
strong individuality. He was eagerly ac- 
cepted by the younger men, Moscheles 
among them; but Dionysius Weber regarded 
him as a monstrosity, and would never allow 
Moscheles to learn any of his music. Con- 
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sequently, Moscheles practised Beethoven 
in secret, and when he grew up he prided 
himself on being a Beethoven-player, and 
wrote a life of Beethoven, which, however, 
is largely based on Schindler’s. 

At about the time I went to Leipsic the 
attitude of Moscheles toward Chopin was 
very like what Dionysius Weber’s had heen 
toward Beethoven. One of the daughters of 
Moscheles was very fond of playing Chopin, 
but her father forbade it. Afterward she 
married and went to London, where she 


‘played Chopin to her heart’s content. It is 


curious how men who in their younger days 
are pioneers become so conservative as they 
grow older that they are like stone walls in 
the paths of progress. They forget that in 
their youth they laughed at or criticized 
their elders for the same pedantry of which 
they themselves afterward become guilty. 


THE INTIMACY OF MOSCHELES 
AND MENDELSSOHN. 


MOSCHELES and Mendelssohn had been warm 
friends. Moscheles, in particular, prided 
himself on the composer’s friendship. No 
one to-day can understand the influence 
which Mendelssohn had upon his contempo- 
raries, by whom his music and his personality 
were fairly worshiped. Comparisons were 
made between him and Beethoven to the 
latter’s disadvantage. I remember an excel- 
lent musician saying to me, “Beethoven 
does have consecutive fifths now and then, 
Mendelssohn never.” He did not realize that 
these apparent violations of technical rules 
were part of Beethoven’s rugged strength, 
while Mendelssohn’s scrupulous adherence 
to them was evidence of weakness. 

Mendelssohn’s death was a great shock to 
Moscheles. Mendelssohn had often visited 
him, and there was such profound musical 
sympathy between them that they were able 
to improvise together on two pianos. They 
understood each other so well that one of 
them would improvise a theme, which the 
other would follow. After a while they 
would interchange their réles, the second 
piano taking up the theme, the first piano 
subordinating itself. This is not in itself an 
extraordinary feat, but it illustrates the 
musical sympathy which existed between 
Mendelssohn and Moscheles. 


SCHUMANN. 


For some years prior to 1844 Schumann 
lived in Leipsic. It was his habit to compose 
intensely all day, and then to walk toa beer- 
cellar at the upper end of the Grimmaische 
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Strasse. There he would sit at a table with 
one of his most trusted friends, an odd-look- 
ing but able musician and piano-teacher 
named Wenzel. There were two or three 
other musicians who frequented the place 
and were generally at the same table. Schu- 
mann enjoyed being among friends, but dis- 
liked nothing more than the restraint of 
social functions. No doubt there was a large 
consumption of beer, after the fashion of 
the Germans on such occasions, but to a 
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mann’s that I ever heard placed him far 
above Mendelssohn in my estimation. It was 
at the second concert I attended at the Ge- 
wandhaus in Leipsic, and the work was the 
“First Symphony.” I was so wrought up by 
it that I hummed passages from it asI walked 
home, and sat down at the piano when I got 
there, and played as much of it as I could 
remember. I hardly slept that night for the 
excitement of it. The first thing I did in 
the morning was to go to Breitkopf & Hiir- 
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AUTOGRAPH OF ROBERT SCHUMANN. 


musical student who could sit within hearing 
there was afforded a golden opportunity of 
absorbing musical ideas. 


SCHUMANN’S “SYMPHONY NO. 1, B FLAT.” 


WueEN I went to Germany, Schumann was 
living in Dresden, but he made frequent 
Visits to Leipsic. I knew little or nothing 
of Schumann’s music, for Mendelssohn 
then dominated the musical world; but 
the first orchestral composition of Schu- 


tel’s and buy the score, the orchestral parts 
and piano arrangements for four and two 
hands, and in these I fairly reveled. 

I grew so enthusiastic over the symphony 
that I sent the score and parts to the Musi- 
cal Fund Society of Boston, the only concert 
orchestra then in that city, and conducted by 
Mr. Webb. They could make nothing of the 
symphony, and it lay on the shelf for one or 
two years. Then they tried it again, saw 
something in it, but somehow could not get 
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the swing of it, possibly on account of the 
syncopations. Before my return from Europe 
in 1854, I think they finally played it. In 
speaking of it, Mr. Webb said to my father: 
“Yes, it is interesting; but in our next con- 
cert we play Haydn’s ‘Surprise Symphony,’ 
and that will live long after this symphony 
of Schumann’s is forgotten.” Many years 
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and Schumann had not been intimate. But 
Moscheles felt Mendelssohn’s loss so keonly 
that he cast about for some one to tak: his 
place, and finally decided to make overt 


res 


to Schumann by inviting him to his house 
to supper. What occurred there was to)! 
me by a fellow-pupil. He said that while t 
company was gathering in the drawing-ro 


ym, 
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afterward I reminded Mr. Webb of this re- 
mark, whereupon he said, “ William, is it 
possible that I was so foolish?” 

Only a few years before I arrived at Leip- 
sic, Schumann’s genius was so little appre- 
ciated that when he entered the store of 
Breitkopf & Hartel with a new manuscript 
under his arm, the clerks would nudge one 
another and laugh. One of them told me 
that they regarded him as a crank and a 
failure because his pieces remained on the 
shelf and were in the way. 

I often saw Schumann in Leipsic, and I 
heard him conduct his cantata, “The Pil- 
grimage of the Rose.” His conducting was 
awkward, as he was neither active nor of 
commanding presence. However, I liked his 
looks, as he seemed good-natured, though 
perhaps not like a man with whom one 
might easily become acquainted. This im- 
pression, however, may be due to anecdotes 
which I had heard regarding his lack of 
sociability. 

SCHUMANN’S ABSENT-MINDEDNESS. 
Up to the time of Mendelssohn’s death his 
followers and the small body of musicians 


who appreciated Schumann had rubbed 
pretty hard together. Naturally, Moscheles 


Schumann sat in a corner apparently ab- 
sorbed in thought, without looking at any 
one or uttering a word. He did not impress 
my friend as morose, but rather as a man 
whose thoughts were at the moment in an 
entirely different sphere. Supper was an- 
nounced, and the guests being seated, it 
was discovered that there was a vacant 
place at the table. Moscheles looked about 
for Schumann, but he was not there. The 
host and several guests went back to the 
salon to look for him, and found him sitting 
in his corner, still deep in thought. When 
aroused, he said, “Oh, I had n’t noticed that 
you had gone out.” Then he went in 
supper, but hardly said a word. What : 
contrast there was between his personality 
and that of the ever-affable, polished Me 
delssohn! There is the same contrast |e 
tween their music: Schumann’s profound, 
and appealing to us most when we wish | 
withdraw entirely within the very sanctuary 
of our own emotions; Mendelssohn’s smooth- 
finished and easily understood. 

Early in 1844 Schumann had moved t 
Dresden, and I called upon him in that city 
and received a pleasant welcome, contrary ¢ 
my expectation, for I had heard much of |1is 
reticence. Judging by the brief entry in my 
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diary, nothing of importance was said. I 
could not see Mme. Schumann, because she 
was giving a lesson. This was on April 13, 
1850. I called again later in the month, and 
Schumann gave me his musical autograph, 
a canon for male voices; and the next day I 
received an autograph from Clara Schu- 
mann. In 1880 I learned from Mme. Schu- 
mann that the canon referred to had already 
been published at the time when I received 
it from Schumann. (See Op. 65, No. 6.) 

Afterward, when I met Wagner I could 
not help contrasting his lively manner and 
glowing enthusiasm with Schumann’s re- 
serve, Which, however, was by no means re- 
pellent. Indeed, if I had been the greatest 
living musician, instead of a mere boy stu- 
dent, Wagner could not have received me 
with more kindness, or have talked to me 
more delightfully during the three memo- 
rable hours of my life which were spent with 
him. 

My instructor in harmony was Moritz 
Hauptmann, than whom there was no 
greater authority of his time. He was the 
cantor of the Thomas Schule, the position 
which Bach once held. He was a most lov- 
able man, mild and pleasant in disposition 
and manner, and deeply interested in the 
welfare of his pupils. His autograph is one 
of the most curious in my book, and is an 
excellent example of his technical know- 
ledge. It is a Spiegel-Canon (“looking-glass 
canon”). When held up to the mirror the 
reflection shows the answer to the canon 
in the related key. I also took lessons in 
instrumentation from Ernst Friedrich Rich- 
ter, a pupil of Hauptmann. 


A VISIT TO WAGNER. 


My parents joined me in Leipsic in January, 
1852, and in the spring of that year we 
planned a tour which was to take us to Swit- 
zerland in June. 

In Leipsic I made the acquaintance of a 
man named Albert Wagner, meeting him 
quite frequently at the restaurant where I 
took my meals. While Iwasplanning the tour, 
I chanced to mention it to him, and when he 
heard that I was going to Ziirich, he said: 
“My brother, Richard Wagner, lives there. 
I will give you a letter of introduction to 
him.” This was the first intimation I had 
that Albert was a brother of the composer. 
I suppose he had not thought it worth while 
to tell me. Richard was still under a politi- 
cal cloud in Saxony, and was compelled to 
live in exile on account of the part he had 
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taken in the revolution of 1848; nor was his 
reputation as a composer then so general 
that Albert would have thought his kinship 
much to boast of. 

We reached Ziirich on June 5, 1852, and, 
armed with the letter, I at once made my 
way to Wagner’s chalet, which was situated 
on a hill in the suburbs. It was then about 
ten o’clock in the morning. 

When I asked the maid who opened the 
door if Herr Wagner was at home and to be 
seen, she answered, as I had feared she 
would, that he was busily at work in his 
study, and could not be disturbed. I handed 
her my letter of introduction, asked her to 
give it to Herr Wagner, and to say to him 
that I was expecting to remain in Ziirich 
three or four days, and would call again and 
perhaps be fortunate enough to find him 
disengaged. 

Just as I was turning to leave, I heard a 
voice at the head of the stairs call out, 
“Wer ist da?” I told the maid to deliver 
my letter immediately. As soon as Wagner 
had glanced through it, he exclaimed, “ Kom- 
men Sie herauf! Kommen Sie herauf!” 

At that time Wagner was known, and that 
not widely, only as the composer of “ Rienzi,” 
“The Flying Dutchman,” “ Tannhauser,” and 
“Lohengrin.” I had heard only “ The Flying 
Dutchman,” but considered it a most beauti- 
ful work, and was eager to meet the com- 
poser. 

Wagner's first words, as I met him on 
the landing at the head of the stairs, were: 
“You ’ve come just at the right time. I’ve 
been working away at something, and I ’m 
stuck. I’m in a state of nervous irritation, 
and it is absolutely impossible for me to go 
on. SolI’m glad you’ve come.” I remember 
perfectly my first impression of him. He 
looked to me much more like an American 
than a German. 

After asking about his brother, he be- 
gan questioning me in a lively way about 
his friends in Leipsic, about the concerts 
and opera there, and the works that had 
been given. He also asked most kindly after 
my own affairs—what I was doing, with 
whom I had studied, how long I intended to 
remain, what my plans were for the future, 
and most particularly about musical matters 
in America. In some way Beethoven was 
mentioned. After that the conversation be- 
came a monologue with me as a listener, for 
Wagner began to talk so fluently and enthu- 
siastically about Beethoven that I was quite 
content to keep silent and to avoid inter- 
rupting his eloquent oration. 
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WAGNER ON MENDELSSOHN AND BEETHOVEN. 


As he warmed up to the subject, he began 
to draw comparisons between Beethoven and 
Mendelssohn. “ Mendelssohn,” he said, “ was 
a gentleman of high degree and refinement; 
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faut; then an overture by Cherubini: and 
finally Beethoven’s ‘Symphony No. 5, in ¢ 
Minor.’” At this point Wagner rose from 
his chair, and began walking about the room. 
“Everybody,” he continued, “was listless 
and languid, and the atmosphere seemed 
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a man of culture and polished manner; a 
courtier who was always at home in evening 
dress. As was the man, so is his music, full 
of elegance, grace, finish, and refinement, 
but carried without variance to such a de- 
gree that at times one longs for brawn and 
muscle. Yet it is music that is always ex- 
quisite, fairy-like, and fine in character. In 
Beethoven we get the man of brawn and 
muscle. He was too inspired to pay much at- 
tention to conventionalities. He went right 
to the pith of what he had to say, and said it 
in a robust, decisive, manly, yet tender way, 
brushing aside the methods and amenities of 
conventionalism, and striking at once at the 
substance of what he wished to express. 
Notwithstanding its robustness, his music 
is at times inexpressibly tender; but it is a 
manly tenderness, and carries with it an idea 
of underlying and sustaining strength. Some 
years ago, when I was kapellmeister in Dres- 
den, I had a remarkable experience, which 
illustrates the invigorating and refreshing 
power of Beethoven’s music. It was at one 
of the series of afternoon concerts of classic 
music given at the theater. The day was hot 
and muggy, and everybody seemed to be in 
a state of lassitude and incapacity for men- 
tal or physical effort. On glancing at the 
program, I noticed that by some chance all 
of the pieces I had selected were in the 
minor mode—first, Mendelssohn’s exquisite 
‘A Minor Symphony,’ music in dress-suit 
and white kid gloves, spotless and comme il 


damp and spiritless. The orchestra labored 
wearily through the symphony and overture, 
while the audience became more and more 
apathetic. It seemed impossible to arouse 
either players or listeners, and I thought 
seriously of dismissing both after the over- 
ture. I was very reluctant to subject Bee- 
thoven’s wonderfully beautiful music to such 
a crucial test, but after a moment’s reflec- 
tion I appreciated the fact that here was an 
opportunity for proving the strength and 
virility of it, and I said to myself, ‘! will 
have courage, and stick to my program.” 

Wagner stopped walking a moment, and 
looked about the room as if searching for 
something. Then he rushed to a corner, and 
seizing a walking-stick, raised it as if it were 
a baton. 

“Here is Beethoven,” he exclaimed, “the 
working-man in his shirt-sleeves, with his 
great herculean breast bared to the ele- 
ments.” 

He straightened himself up, and, giving 
the stick a swing, brought it down wit! an 
abrupt “Ta-ta-ta-tum!”—the opening mea- 
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apathy. The air was cleared as by a passing 
thunder-shower. There was the test.” 

When Wagner spoke of Mendelssohn, his 
tone of voice indicated the gentle refinement 
of the courtier and his music. When he 
mentioned Beethoven, his manner was ani- 
mated and full of enthusiasm. 

Wagner’s enthusiasm, his openness in 
taking me at once into his musical confi- 
dence, fascinated me, and gave me an in- 
sight into the wonderful vitality and energy 
of the man. He was planning a tramp 
through the Tyrol, about a week later, with 
a professor from the Zirich University. 
“Come along with us,” he said. “ Alle guten 
Dinge sind drei” (“All good things are 
three”). However, I did not feel at liberty 
to leave my parents to continue their trip 
alone, as I was acting as interpreter for 
them. Of course Wagner was not then 
what he afterward became in the eyes of 
the world. I now know what I missed. 


A WAGNER AUTOGRAPH. 


But I did not leave Wagner’s house without 
what many musicians, to whom I have shown 
it, consider one of the most interesting mu- 
sical autographs ever penned. It is auto- 
graphic from beginning to end, even to the 
lines of the staff; for when I asked Wagner 
for his autograph, he drew them himself on 
a sheet of blank paper, and then wrote what 
is evidently the germ of the dragon motive 
in “The Ring of the Nibelung.” It is dated 
June 5, 1852, and it is particularly interest- 
ing that he should have written this motive 
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at that time. From his correspondence with 
Liszt, it is clear that he had not yet finished 
the poem of the “ Walkiire,” and had not yet 
begun the score of the cycle. He wrote the 
books of the “Ring” backward, but in the 
composition of the cycle he began with 
the “ Rheingold,” in the autumn of the year 
in which I met him. The dragon motive 
occurs in the “Rheingold,” but in quite a 
different form. He began the “ Walkiire” in 
June, 1854, two years later, completing it in 
1856. In the meantime, in the autumn of 
1854, he also began the music of “ Siegfried,” 
and it is in the first act of this music drama, 
written more than two years after I had 
met him, that we find the dragon motive 
exactly as it is written in my autograph, ex- 
cept that it is transposed a tone lower, and 
that the length of the notes is changed, 
though their relative value is the same, 
dotted halves being substituted for quar- 
ters. The passage will be found on page 7 
of Klindworth’s piano-score of “Siegfried.” 
This, I believe, is the only place in the four 
divisions of the “Ring” where the motive 
appears in this form. 

Added significance and value are given to 
the autograph by the lines which Wagner 
wrote under it, and which are signed and 
dated: “ Wenn Sie so etwas ahnliches einmal 
von mir horen sollten, so denken Sie an 
mich!” (“If you ever hear anything of mine 
like this, then think of me.”) Even this was 
characteristic of the man. “Siegfried” was 
not heard until nearly a quarter of a cen- 
tury after he had written a passage from it 
in my autograph-book—but it was heard. 


(To be continued.) 
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A STORY OF THE 
BY 


4a /HE quivering heat of the August 
(Te) mist enshrouded the world, the 
white glare driving men and 
horses to any shelter that bush 

or tree afforded. 

“Pa, come right in here!” called the soft 
voice of a woman standing on a brown porch. 
“Tt ’s too hot fer ye in them pea-vines, an’ 
I see Sister Ziby Ensminger an’ Sister Lyddy 
Gunderman lightin’ out in the road. We ’ll 
hear something from Pegram Settlement 
now. Wash yer hands, an’ let their nag cool 
off a little afore ye unhitch.” 

Pa shuffled hastily into the kitchen, while 
Mrs. Gladden dusted off the spotless wooden 
chairs. Up the flower-bordered walk pro- 
ceeded two pudgy figures, one in a shirt-waist 
and brown skirt, the other in cheap mourn- 
ing, with a wispy black veil floating from the 
apex of a straw bonnet. The hostess met 
them with an unaffected gladness. A visit 
like this meant food and drink of gossip for 
the thirsty souls of these two people. The 
visitors were seated in broad rockers on the 
porch, and then ensued a perfect volley of in- 
quiries and answering shots of replies as to 
the health of everybody in the families and 
relationship. After this preliminary skir- 
mish, Sister Ziba—she of the mourning —got 
out her thread knitting, and Sister Lyddy 
Gunderman offered to shell a pan of late 
pease for dinner. Pa Gladden had been fluc- 
tuating between the doorway and his chair 
for some time, and his wife dismissed him 
with an admonition to give the little mare a 
good feed. 

“I ’m afraid I ’ll miss somethin’ thet I 
want ter hear erbout,” confessed the small 
and rosy man; “’pears like it allers is thet 
way.” 

“Go ‘long, pa,” replied his spouse, indul- 
gently. “We’ll keep off the settlement tell 
yer get back.” 

“Yer see,” she added, as soon as his back 
was fairly turned, “pa has been ’lowin’ ter 
go over ter yer place all week, an’ he’s 
plumb wild,-he ’s so intrusted erbout young 
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Imbody an’ his new wife thet was brung from 
the Agricultural College.” 

“Tt was Brother Asahel we came to see,” 
reproved the widow, in her deep voice. “We 
want ter consult him. Sence old Square 
Hebbs air passed over, we hain’t any adviser 
outside the settlement.” 

Had the gift of a star been cast at Mrs, 
Gladden’s feet she could not have been more 
surprised. Pa, her little rosy, easy husband, 
chosen consultant in the Pegram Settlement 
affairs, just as old Squire Hebbs had often 
been! It seemed too great an honor for Dru- 
silla to comprehend. 

“We feel our losses over to Pegram nowa- 
days,” began Lyddy Gundermazn, softly, from 
the pease. “You see, sence Ziba’s man’s 
gone an’ Brother Imbody ain’t himself —” 

“ My great soul!” exclaimed Mrs. Gladden. 
“ Air he daft?” 

“Sence old Adam Imbody air forgittin’ 
himself,” finished Mrs. Ensminger, in a dig- 
nified way, “we air bound ter hev good an’ 
sensible counsel from a brother of the Cross- 
roads church, ef it ’s ter be got. Drusilly, 
your kettle ’s a-bilin’ dry.” 

The hostess was completely lost in the con- 
templation of her husband’s greatness. 

“ Pa air a master hand at arrangin’ things,” 
she finally observed. “It war only the other 
day he war called ter New California ter ap- 
praise Widder Chapman’s five pigs, two cows, 
an’ a new set of harness. Sister Chapman 
told me she could put full trust in pa. Thar, 
he ’s comin’ now.” 

She did him instant obeisance by bringing 
out the stuffed parlor rocker, and insisted on 
his seating himself in state. 

“They want ter consult with ye, pa,” she 
announced, with trembling rapture, “ an’ it’s 
about thet Imbody trouble.” 

Pa fell into a judicial attitude at once. 

“What air wrong at Pegram, Sisters 
Lyddy and Ziby? It hev been ez peaceful a 
church ez one could find in a day’s journey. 
What’s wrong?” 

“Well, you heerd of young Adam marvyin’, 
Brother Asahel,” began she with the pease; 
“thet hev made trouble fer all of us.” 
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“ What air wrong, what air wrong? I seen 
the two ridin’ past me last week. She air 
what I call a delectable woman.” 

“A what?” exclaimed his wife. 

« A delectablewoman, Drusilly. You don’t 
understand words, it’s plain ter see. ‘ Delec- 
table’ means good, nice, fresh, sweet, I 
reckon; an’ it do just suit young Sister Im- 
body, as I seen her.” 

“Well, I swan!” exclaimed the astonished 
Mrs. Ensminger. “I am s’prised, Brother 
Asahel; but I reckon you mean it all right.” 

“TI suttunly do,” retorted pa, from his su- 
premacy. “It hain’t a word in jest common 
use, mebbe, but I mean it jest ez I mean it 
when I say Sister Ziby Ensminger air a 
sister of perspicacity.” 

The visiting women looked at each other 
in wonder, but held their peace. Neither had 
the most remote idea what the word meant. 

“To return to the settlement, Sister 
Ziby,” pursued pa, grandly; “what air the 
trouble?” 

“It’s the old Imbodys, Brother Asahel,” 
replied the widow, in more common language. 
“They air raisin’ Cain erbout thet marryin’. 
Old Brother Adam was sot on Etha Delp; she 
air only fifteen, but there ’s thet long neck 
o’ Delp woods runnin’ inter the Imbody land. 
Old Brother Adam says no good ’Il ever 
come from marryin’ a stranger from a city, 
with a city’s wicked ways.” 

“I don’t hold with him,” tersely responded 
pa. “Marryin’ can’t stand interferin’ with. 
Providence, the Lord, or somethin’, ez you an’ 
I know, sisters an’ Drusilly, p’ints its finger 
regardless of fathers an’ mothers. Old Bro- 
ther Adam may not like it, but he must 
swaller it.” 

“He won’t swaller it,” laughed Lyddy; 
“it sticks in his throat terrible. An’ he is 
carryin’ on scand’lous. They ’ve been holdin’ 
prayer-meetin’s of the relatives every night, 
beseechin’ the Lord thet young Adam may 
see the errer of his ways an’ return to his fa- 
ther’s house fer forgiveness, jest like the 
prodigal son.” 

Pa’s eyes were very good to see. 

“He ’s feedin’ on husks, probable. Well, 
thet girl air good, sweet husks, by her looks.” 
He broke off, seeing a gleam in the eyes of 
the women. “D’ ye mean ter say, Sister 
Ziby, thet old Adam Imbody air holdin’ 
prayer-meetin’s ter pray fer somethin’ ter 
happen ter dissolve thet marryin’? I can’t 
believe it.” 

“It air so. It’s raisin’ feelin’ everywhar, 
fer the folks do like young Sister Salome. 
Some one told her erbout the prayin’, an’ she 
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wants ter go back ter whar she comes from; 
but Adam won’t hev thet noways, an’ prop- 
erly. The settlement air beginnin’ ter take 
sides.” 

Pa shook his head gently. 

“I know how I ’d feel ef a lot o’ prayin’ 
war bein’ done ag’in’ me. But I ’d wrastle 
right ag’in’ it with my prayers. God air not 
only fer old Adam Imbody,” he cried excit- 
edly. “Do he think he ’s got a first mor’- 
gidge, an’ no one else in this whole ’tarnal 
universe ain’t goin’ ter get a hearin’? What 
do old Adam Imbody calkilate air goin’ ter 
happen?” he went on. “Does he expect a 
special cyclone er stroke o’ lightnin’ ter 
wither up thet young sister thet his son went 
off ter the Agricultural College an’ courted 
fair an’ honest? I can tell him the Lord ain’t 
doin’ business thet way, not this summer, or 
any other summer.” 

The faces of the two women cleared visi- 
bly. Evidently pa had expressed their feel- 
ings and sympathies and backed up their 
judgment. The widow began cautiously. 

“T hain’t finished the hull o’ it,” she said 
slowly. “Brother Adam war not content 
with them private meetin’s, an’ they not 
workin’ out anything, so last Wednesday 
night, at the regular church praye:-meetin’, 
he cut loose, an’ nigh ter prayed us all dumb. 
Every one told it, of course. The settlement 
will turn out next week. It’s goin’ ter dis- 
grace our church. Now, can’t you think up 
somethin’, Brother Asahel, ter down thet old 
Adam? He must be come up with, an’ we 
air dependin’ on you ter doit. Yer a man 0’ 
peace an’ contrivin’, an’ we air a-lookin’ ter 
you, brother, ter help.” 

Pa rose up excitedly. 

“This air a duplex matter, sisters,” he 
began. “I ’ll jest study on it a leetle while 
after dinner, an’ then see if we can’t run this 
form of devilment to earth. It’s a plumb 
trick of Satan, it air, an’ must be met an’ 
squelched.” 

It was only after the visitors had put on 
their bonnets to leave that Pa Gladden al- 
lowed himself to say, with an air of most con- 
vincing authority: 

“I calkilate, Sisters Ziby an’ Lyddy, thet 
me an’ Drusilly will be at thet prayer-meet- 
in’ next week ef we kin get Aby Early ter 
tend our stock. I hope you ’ll hold out ag’in’ 
mentionin’ the reasons I ’m comin’. I ’m 
a-plannin’ ter rout the Old Nick outer our 
Brother Adam, an’ jest ye reckon thar ‘ll 
never be another public prayer-meetin’ o’ 
thet kind after next Wednesday.” 

After their departure pa came down from 
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his dignified perch long enough to say to his 
partner of thirty years’ joys and sorrows: 
“It ’s a misforchin fer ye, Drusilly, 
thet yer so keen at gossipin’. I ’ll likely 
hev ter keep back things from ye I would 
love ter tell ye, ef I war not ter be called 
ter sit in judgment on ’em. I’m goin’ ter 
circumvent thet errin’ brother. I hain’t 
got it planued out teetotally, but it "ll come 
ter me. It’s goin’ ter take some powerful 
thinkin’ ter engineer this through, Drusilly.” 
Whereupon Drusilly chided herself in her 
heart with the conscientiousness of a child, 
and vowed to learn, at that late day, all the 
reticence becoming the wife of a great man. 


Il. 


Dip and sweep of ground all about, pasture, 
field, and meadow, a shining river crossed by 
a moss-covered bridge, two turnpike roads, 
well traveled and dusty, forty or more houses 
in a radius of a mile, a plain gray frame 
church upon an elevation—that was the 
Pegram, or Dutch, Settlement. A hundred 
years had passed away since, straggling in, 
two or three families year after year, the 
virgin wilderness was broken and the settle- 
ment made. The Ritters, the Ensmingers, 
the Imbodys, the Gundermans, the Hetricks, 
the Delps, the Geeders, the Omerods, and the 
Gants came first. Others followed, and from 
these first few families had sprung a settle- 
ment, a township, a county, a region tinged 
with ultra-conservatism indeed, but an hon- 
est people who lived peacefully through long 
lives and were content. They were always 
Protestants, and, in consequence of the re- 
peated visits and ministrations of one of the 
earliest circuit-riders, Methodists for many 
generations. In their expansion they spread 
to the north, to the west, and to the south; 
but to the east they were neighbored by a 
people of New England extraction, who wor- 
shiped in the same faith at the Crossroads 
church. The Crossroads Settlement was 
never radical, save by comparison with the 
Dutch Settlement. It sent its sons and 
daughters out into the world, however, gave 
them more and more advantages ungrudg- 
ingly, while the latter, in true patriarchal 
fashion, kept their sons and daughters from 
contact with the outside world, and inter- 
married them with stock of which they knew 
the intimate history. 

Of all the conservatives old Adam Imbody 
was the worst. He was “old Adam Imbody” 
at forty because young Adam Imbody was 
so distinct a personality at fifteen that he 
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could not be overlooked. Even then the 
will of father and son was like two sharp 
swords, sheathed but ready. Young Adam 
wanted to be something besides a tiller of the 
soil, but old Adam would not hear to it. The 
youth finally accepted that destiny, but pro- 
ceeded to do so in a fashion that set the 
Dutch Settlement wild. If he was to he a 
farmer, he would be an educated farmer. 
When he was twenty-one he came into pos- 
session of three thousand dollars left him by 
an uncle of his mother. Then the Imbody 
swords clashed, and young Adam went away 
to the State Agricultural College, with a de- 
termination to succeed in life and to make 
a home for himself where there should he no 
clash of wills to fret him and to rouse his 
worst passions. 

By nature he was frugal and industrious. 
By nature he was not studious. By desire 
he overcame his nature. He spent three 
years at the college, not being able to take 
a degree on account of early educational de- 
fects, but absorbing what he could for use 
in his future life in a practical way that 
many envied. He lived a steady, studious 
life. Vice seemed folly to him. He was stal- 
wart, handsome, and, in time, presentable. 
The college professors encouraged him, and 
it was at one of the social functions to which 
they invited him that he met Salome Graham, 
an orphan girl. 

She was a young teacher in a primary 
school, but did not like the work. In three 
months they were engaged to marry, and she 
turned all her thought and energy to a prep- 
aration for her future life. The two planned 
and dwelt for six months in an idea! Ar- 
cady. Then Adam married Salome, wrote 
a brief letter to his family, and started 
the next day for his former home, proudly 
aware that he had the foundation for his 
success and his home well in hand. He had 
never intended to take Salome to his pa- 
rents, and had arranged a temporary home 
with an old friend of his turbulent boyhood 
until the cottage he had rented was repaired 
and they could take possession. 

The old friend, Keren Anspach, was not 
very discreet and wise of speech. She was 
not sorry to serve young Adam Imbody, for 
she had once had a long property dispute 
with the father, and young Adam had sided 
with her. She had given him goodies over 
the lane fences many times, and long kept 
for him an ill-tempered dog his father had 
ordered him to drown. She now made 
Salome welcome, and was at once won by 
the young woman’s friendless state, her love 
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for Adam, and her desire to adjust herself 
to her future life. 

It was well that Salome had a stout ref- 
uge, for the Imbody swords clashed day and 
night. Adam went home only once, then to 
claim his few possessions, his cow and mare 
and the light buggy he had purchased with 
his first earnings. Then he looked his mother 
in the eyes, and told her he would come back 
when they were willing to welcome his young 
wife, and not before. No word of complaint 
made he, nor would he speak of any difficulty. 
He was deeply imbued with religious princi- 
ples, but, above that, he claimed the owner- 
ship of his own soul and its convictions. He 
was a man, and must follow his way; that 
was his creed. 

They were both busy and happy, she in 
fitting up the cottage, and he in arranging 
his work for the next year. Each night 
they knelt, hand in hand, to pray for their 
happiness; but beyond this their life, their 
work, their existence, was a vital prayer to 
the Spirit of existence in all energy and 
honesty. 

It was into this happiness of hope and 
work that theknowledge that it was attacked 
by persistent prayer fell like a bomb. The 
Dutch Settlement was not only tinged with 
faith, but as a religious community it was 
profoundly reverent. Prayer was resorted 
to by the community in times of illness, 
trouble, and drought, and for the individual. 
Family prayer-meetings were called on oc- 
casions, and faithfully attended. Adam un- 
derstood this better than Salome, and kept 
the fact of his father’s action from her. Not 
so old Keren Anspach. 

“Some one will tell her to see if she ll 
care. I ’ll tell her myself.” 

It hurt Salome more than either would 
have suspected that it would. For a week 
she said nothing, but, to Adam’s astonish- 
ment and indignation, grew pale and nervous. 
He had thought Salome a wholesome, sen- 
sible woman, and he did not understand her 
varying moods. 

“Tam afraid that you are not happy here,” 
he said one night when there had been no 
word spoken for a long time. 

She wheeled about and looked at him 
steadily. 

“Adam, it ’s those prayers going on. I 
feel them. They wall me in, they suffocate 
me. What have I done that such a thing 
should come upon me? Think of a people 
—people who mean to do right—on their 
knees asking God to blight me, to ruin my 
life, to make you creep back, like a whipped 
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hound, to cry for forgiveness at your father’s 
feet!” 

Her passion was a revelation to Adam. 
He stared at her, and enjoyed it as a new 
possession. She was very handsome, roused 
up in this way, yet he tingled with anger at 
her words. He had passively resented the 
prayers, but not fiercely as now, when she put 
before him all the just hurt that was in her. 
What could he do? It was not a matter for 
interference. Surely any man could pray as 
he pleased. 

“What can I do?” he asked helplessly, 
taking her into his arms. 

She sobbed like a tired child. 

“Nothing,” she answered, and it seemed 
to him true. 

He forbade Keren to tell her more, but 
she chided him for it. 

“Timagine more if I don’t know than when 
Ido. Don’t keep it from me, any of it. I will 
tell you if I cannot endure it.” 

He found out in a few weeks that she 
dreaded a public appearance at church or at 
the village store. He imagined he saw a 
look in her face as of one who is hunted. 
Then, and only then, he went to Elder Becks 
and asked his aid. He was met with the 
cold comfort that expostulation with his 
father had been all in vain. 

It was a few days after this that he met 
Lyddy Gunderman. Something in her smile 
made him stop to exchange words. 

“We ’d like yer wife to be a little more 
cordial, Adam,” she said, “an’ come ter sew- 
in’-circle. We hain’t mixed up in thet 
prayin’ business.” 

Adam caught at a straw. 

“It seems to me women ought to stand by 
women. That praying is about killing her. 
Can’t it be stopped? Public sentiment is 
about the only thing that will do it.” 

“T reckon ye mean public feelin’ ag’in’ 
it,” repeated Lyddy, simply. 

“That’s it exactly,” replied Adam —“ pub- 
lic feeling. My hands are tied absolutely. 
Can’t something be done?” 

“Somethin’’s got ter be done,” said Lyddy, 
softly. “He prayed them prayers in public 
meetin’ t’ other night. Next Wednesday the 
county ’ll be there to hear. Somethin’ must 
be done.” 

Adam looked at her round, good-humored, 
non-expressive face, and groaned. 

“T feel like doing great wickednesses,” he 
said, “only I am sure the way to stop it will 
be found. We have been trying to be pa- 
tient.” 

Lyddy glanced at his pale face and nodded. 
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“Yes, ye hev been. Nobody ’d blamed ye 
much ef ye ’d gone out there an’ given yer 
paa little chastisin’. But yer not thet kind.” 

Adam smiled grimly. 

“No, no; I never thought of that, Sister 
Gunderman: but I ’ve been exercising pa- 
tience to keep my tongue still.” 

He was aware of a certain sympathy by 
the extra cordiality of those he met. He 
hastened home to Salome. Her work was 
unfinished, the dinner forgotten. Her eyes 
were wet with tears. 

“ Adam.” 

“Yes, dearest.” 

“Let me go back to the city for a while. 
Your father prayed publicly against me the 
other night. He prayed for your return to 
your father’s house, for your repentance, 
even as a prodigal son. He prayed there for 
your deliverance from my power. Adam, 
what does it mean? Keren was so angry.” 

“Hush, hush!” he cried, holding her to his 
heart. 

“T cannot endure it. These prayers seem 
in the. very air. They are whispered to me 
in the rustling of the leaves and the wind, 
and I cannot get away from them. When I 
try to pray I cannot. God seems so far 
away. Adam, I am more unhappy than ever 
before in my life. Why did n’t you tell me? 
Why have I to endure such an undeserved 
scorn and persecution? I am alone, far from 
all who ever knew me. I am horribly’ un- 
happy, Adam. Let me go.” 

Adam leaned against the door-frame, 
white with his anguish. The justice of her 
demand and her complaint excused her quer- 
ulousness. A wild idea came into his mind. 
He kneeled down beside her, and put her 
head on his shoulder. 

“Salome,” he whispered gently, “I have 
no one but you; for while in this life I may 
become at peace with my family, this thing 
has been such I can never forget. I would 
rather pass my life here where I was born, 
and where I may become of some use to the 
community; but listen. Salome, wait a little. 
If this goes on much longer we will leave 
Pegram Settlement forever. You shall not 
suffer any longer, and wherever you go, I go 
with you, my dear love.” 


III. 


THE prediction of Sister Lyddy Gunderman 
proved true in regard to the next Wednes- 
day evening prayer-meeting. All through 
the late afternoon, one especially hot and 
close, the outlying members of the settle- 
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ment church began driving up to the post- 
office and general store. By the time the 
early darkness came all the hitching-rajls 
were occupied, and late-comers had to ride 
boldly to the church lot, and thus prema- 
turely disclose the secret of their coming. 
There was a crowd about when the lamps 
were lighted, and, as the hour of eight came 
near, the church filled to its doors. 

Internally and externally it was a very 
bare edifice. The old custom of dividing 
the sexes still held, and the line of demarca- 
tion down the middle aisle was always oc- 
cupied by the staid and elderly members, 
Rows of lamps with tin reflectors were hung 
along the walls, but the middle of the church 
was always in semi-gloom. At the head of 
the line of elderly people, and on the front 
seat, sat old Adam Imbody, grim and silent, 
his lips moving as if rehearsing his expected 
prayer. About and behind him were the 
neighbors and friends of a lifetime. The 
Widow Ensminger, with her wispy veil aficat, 
came in with plump Mrs. Gladden, while 
Lyddy Gunderman guarded a black-eyed 
niece of hers from too bold glances over 
the division-rail. At the heels of two bent- 
over deacons Pa Gladden came in amiably. 
Elder Becks went about anxiously to shake 
hands with seldom seen members. Presently 
a woman in the rear of the church started 
a wild, sweet strain about free grace and 
undying love, in which all joined. In the 
second stanza the voices wavered and nearly 
died away, for up the woman’s aisle passed 
hurriedly the fine, stalwart form of young 
Adam Imbody, with his wife Salome, in white, 
at his side. He placed her upon a front seat 
which seemed to have been saved somehow, 
and, contrary to custom, he took his seat 
beside her, and in front of the very bench 
where his mother sat fiercely erect. Recent 
assurances of support in their trying ordeal 
had given them courage to face it. 

The hymn over, there came the utter still- 
ness that presages the storm. Then Elder 
Becks, in a voice trembling with anxiety, 
prayed for peace and harmony. By an old 
custom, the oldest member of the Dutch 
Settlement, Deacon Malchus Delp, always 
prayed next when he was able to be present. 
He now meandered along at length, uttering 
trite and meaningless phrases, and finally 
reached his “Amen” with audible sighs of 
relief from the young people. Old Adam 
Imbody usually came next in order, and he 
did not fail this time. Still straight, strong, 
and full of voice, he rose up, shook back his 
thick and shaggy hair, and cast a keen glance 
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over the congregation. He had always been 
4 “master prayer,” and his voice now rang 
out like a trumpet. 

“Lord, we come before thee this evening 
to give thee thanks fer all our marcies past 
an’ present. Thou art knowin’ of our faults 
an’ failin’s an’ tribulations onspeakable. We 
ast thee fer our church an’ our community 
an’ our members, present an’ absent. We 
ast thee fer our strivin’ bretheren an’ our 
backslidin’ bretheren. Weast thee ter bring 
the backslidin’ ter return. O Lord, hear a 
father’s prayers, an’ a mother’s prayers, an’ 
a hull kin’s prayers, an’ a church’s prayers, 
an’ bring back a backslidin’ brother an’ son 
ter the church an’ the home. Open his eyes, 
Lord, ter his sin, an’ let his moral blindness 
fall from him ter-night. Make him forsake 
the ways of sin an’ return ter righteousness 
an’ his father’s house, even as the prodigal 
returned after his journey inter a strange 
land an’ ter a far country. Open his eyes, 
O Lord Almighty, ‘liven his speerit, an’ 
pour down grace. Thou knowest in the Holy 
Scripters thet it air plainly writ thet the wise 
son will deliver himself from the stranger 
thet flattereth with her words; thet none 
thet go to her return again, but will take 
hold on the paths of death. O Lord, thou 
hast more joy in heaven over a sinner thet 
repenteth than over them thet air a-leadin’ 
astraight life. Bring back this precious one 
o’ the fold, fer he is a-destroyin’ his soul. 
Bring him back, O Lord, bring him back, 
fer our prayers air followin’ arter him, an’ 
will not let him be, neither day ner night. 
Bring back the sinner, an’ let there be re- 
joicin’ in the fold. Amen.” 

Having cast this forth with all his 
strength, old Adam sat down, wiping his 
forehead on a bandana handkerchief. 

A low murmur of disapproval went 
through the congregation like a wave. The 
elder jumped up to start a hymn, but Sister 
Ziby stood bolt upright, the wind coming 
through the windows and tossing her wispy 
veil like the plume on the helmet of Navarre. 

“We air here ter-night, Lord, not ter 
worship thee in marcy an’ union, but ter 
listen ter personal feelin’s spit out in prayer. 
We hope we do come in the right frame of 
mind when we do recommend thet the hull 
congregation go ter prayin’ fer the one of 
us thet sets up ter be a headlight ter others, 
an’ air blinded ez an obstinate steer. O Lord, 
rain down thy Speerit whar it air badly 
needed, an’ show Brother Imbody the errer 
of his ways before it air too late. Amen.” 

Horror-stricken, Elder Becks rose and 
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held up his hand, but from the rear of the 
room the voice of Keren Anspach came 
shrill and clear. 

“Almighty Father, have marcy upon a 
poor stranger girl among us thet air the 
victim of an old man’s wicked rage. Thou 
hast always been the refuge fer the helpless 
an’ the rock fer the defenseless. Hear our 
prayers—the real heart-prayers of the hull 
congregation—fer this young soul thet hez 
sorely been tried in a fiery furnace of afflic- 
tion. Grant thet thy love may sustain her, 
an’ the love of her husband, our young 
brother, an’ the love of all right-seein’ 
people. Amen.” 

The church was as still as death. Again 
the singer in the rear started another qua- 
vering hymn, but the people were too excited 
to sing. Old Adam Imbody sat bolt upright, 
frowning. Mrs. Imbody was sobbing an- 
grily. Salome sat quietly by Adam, but those 
near her saw that she was weeping. 

Again the elder advanced to speak, but 
one of his meekest deacons was erect like a 
slim pine. 

“God of love,” he said fervently, “our 
brother has quoted Scripter ag’in’ his son’s 
wife. Scripter air always ready fer any 
cause, an’ I, espousin’ the cause of this 
young. brother an’ his lawful wife, hev ter 
remind this officer of our church thet the 
Scripter hez said a man should rejoice with 
the wife of his youth, thet she is a tree of 
life ter him, thet marriage is honorable ter 
all, thet a man should leave father an’ mother 
an’ cleave ter his wife, thet this here hull 
matter hain’t got no part ner place in a 
church prayer-meetin’, thet it air disgracin’ 
ter us ter ‘low the persecution of a stranger, 
an’ thet thou wilt put a strong brake on our 
brother’s expressin’ hisself ag’in on this here 
matter. Amen.” 

“Amens” came from various benches. 

Old Adam lifted up a defiant face, but 
there was the light of fear dawning in him. 
The voice of a church-member with whom 
he had several times been in disagreeable 
controversy was now ringing through the 
edifice. He caught sentences here and there 
that stabbed him and his prejudice like knife- 
thrusts—“ Persecution of innocent party”; 
“Conduct unbecoming a church leader”; 
“Obstinate contumacy”; “Deacons should 
be grave, and not double-tongued, of pure 
conscience, not lifted up with pride.” 

To be accused of conduct unbecoming 
a church officer! This was the idea that 
brought the old man to the first conscious- 
ness of his error. The congregation was 
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against him, Adam Imbody, head and front 
of the settlement church. Could it be that 
he was wrong? Was he in the devil’s hands? 

His face fell forward into his hands. In 
a second the congregation was on its feet, 
singing in a wild ecstasy, “There is a foun- 
tain filled with blood.” Then came Pa Glad- 
den’s mildest voice, raised for the occasion. 

“ Dear Lord,” he began, “ thou knowest our 
downsettin’s an’ uprisin’s, an’ our thoughts 
afar off. Thou knowest the devil is wrastlin’ 
fer our brother’s soul, an’ we don’t want him 
ter git it. The devil hez so fer got holt on 
our brother thet he hez ast the Lord ter 
break up a new home, which is the apple of 
God’s eye in petickler. Our brother wanted 
a miracle ter wipe out jest what was bound 
ter happen by God’s own law o’ love. We 
pray thee, O Lord, ter drive out thet old 
devil an’ ter fill our errin’ brother’s heart 
with redeemin’ love,—O Lord, redeemin’ 
love,—thet will so fill him thet he will fer- 
git the past an’ be marciful fer all time. 
Freshen his memory, O Lord, so he will 
remember how his father onct wanted him 
ter marry a neighbor girl, an’ he went over 
Bone Dry Creek an’ married his present 
good an’ faithful wife. O Lord, let this here 
meetin’ be a reconciliation, one thet will 
quicken sech faith thet every one here kin 
enymost feel thet thou war a-comin’ down 
among us with visible grace. Amen.” 

A storm of “Amens” rattled out dver 
the old man’s bowed head. 
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Then his son’s voice went up in 
short, fervent sentence. 

“O merciful God, thou who canst see 
how souls are tried, incline the heart of my 
father to me. Amen.” 

Then another voice, like a sweet fiute. 
trembling at first, then clear and resolute: 

“My Father in heaven, grant that no 
longer I be a bone of contention in this 
family and community. For the sake of the 
dear Christ, who blessed peacemakers, let my 
prayer for peace be heard. Teach me the 
prayer, ‘Father, forgive them; they know 
not what they do.’ Let me abide in the love 
of my husband, my home, this my adopted 
church. Amen.” 

The old man raised his head. He saw be- 
fore him a straight, slim girl, her eyes shin- 
ing like stars after rain, her red lips parted, 
her whole being radiant with pure purpose 
and high courage. Her eyes were on him, 
and she invited him by them. He rose, 
staggered a step, and felt a small, cool hand 
leading him until his own was grasped in 
another, larger, rougher, firmer. 


one 


“THET war the effort of my life, Drusilly,” 
said Pa Gladden, as they went down the hill. 
“T don’t keer whether I ever do anything 
ag’in; thet was wuth livin’ fer. I feel like I 
hed heerd all the angels singin’ fer hours. 
Jest whisper erbout thet thar when my last 
hour air comin’. The thort o’ thet prayin’- 
match air wuth carryin’ over the river.” 


“DEAR HEART, WHERE HAST THOU WANDERED:” 


BY L. FRANK TOOKER. 


| EAR heart, where hast thou wandered? But somewhere thou dost linger, 


What happier regions stay 
Thy lingering feet, whose coming changed 
My winter into May? 


Now all our slopes are burgeoned 
In summer’s lavish mood, 

And deep within the grove the thrush 
Has belled the solitude. 


The laurels set the hillside 
With many a spectral light; 
Seen through the dusk, they stand like 
nymphs, 
Expectantly in flight. 


Implacable, afar, 
Though high within the twilight sky 
Gleams cold our trysting-star. 


The brooks we loved still murmur, 
Though now through dells of gloom; 

The very hills have lost with thee 
Their moiety of bloom. 


Still, each leaf whispers of thee; 
In every path once trod 

By thy dear feet, thy spirit yet 
Speaks from remembering sod. 
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ELEMENTS OF A SUCCESSFUL PARADE. ki 


BY 
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WITH DECORATIONS BY E. H. BLASHFIELD. 


PROCESSION is, 
| + properly speaking, a 
i work of art, arranged 
with as much beauty in 
itself and in its sur- 
roundings as can be 
commanded by its pro- 
jectors, with the object 
of producing an effect 
on the minds of the 
spectators. That effect may be one of gran- 
deur, as in the ceremonial triumphs of previ- 
ous times; or of solemnity, asin a state funeral 
or great ecclesiastical function; or of gaiety, 
best illustrated, in our own day, by “civic” or 
commercial parades, with their tableaux or 
“floats”; or of mass, as when a great crowd 
of voters and enthusiasts walk the streets of 
a city or town in honor of a political candi- 
date or a popular hero. 

It does not matter if we have lost the true 
conception of the procession; it is still a work 
of art. Every great parade of the past 
proves this; every unsuccessful and inartistic 
effort of our own day only serves to bring it 
into greater relief. Processions were bet- 
ter understood in earlier days than in ours, 
and the Renaissance period seems to have 
offered the world the last of the great 
artistic parades, yet the tide seems to have 
turned. The modern spectator, like his pre- 
decessor in antiquity, in the middle ages, and 
in the Renaissance, is demanding art in the 
public festival and parade, just as he is, 
more and more, demanding art in his pub- 
lic and private life. 

On no other grounds can the popular in- 
terest in some recent great festivals—the 
peace festivals in Philadelphia and Wash- 
ington, the Dewey receptions in New York 
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and Boston, and the 
Chicago festival of 1899 
—hbe explained. These 
festivities mark an es- 
sential change in Amer- 
ican sentiment toward 
processions and civic 
festivals, a new note 
in American thought, 
in which public play 
is recognized as having a distinct civic value. 
Not faultless, any of them, they were, as a 
whole, so far in advance of any similar at- 
tempt in this country as to be worthy of the 
highest praise. 

The public festival in America, planned 
on a great scale, carried ovt with the nicest 
adjustment to surroundings, taking advan- 
tage of every resource of our time, and con- 
summated in a perfectly satisfactory manner, 
is something entirely new. Continental Eu- 
rope is more familiar with such functions 
than are we, because, while even there they 
have sadly dwindled from the splendor 
of gayer times, they have an hereditary 
place in public life that makes them a natu- 
ral means of expressing popular enthusiasm. 
Enthusiasm in America has not yet been 
trained in any channel, but delights in its 
spontaneity and misdirectedness, rejoices in 
haphazard effectiveness, and is generally sat- 
isfied with the simplest results, albeit these 
are sometimes produced only by the mighti- 
est efforts. But the tremendous enthusiasm 
shown in New York and in the whole country 
in the reception accorded to Admiral Dewey, 
—a reception unique in American history, 
though there have been other festivals that 
might be bracketed with it,—and the splen- 
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show that the Amer- 
ican people can rise to 
the solution of a most 
intricate problem when 
the inspiring occasion 
is one of the first mag- 
nitude. Civic festivals 
of the first rank are rare 
enough in any country. 
That we scored so great 
a success in the Dewey 
reception is the more 
noteworthy because of 
our inexperience in 
matters of this’ sort. 

A procession is virtually the only form 
of public festival that exists in America. 
We do not have free performances at the 
theaters, free shows in the streets and.pub- 
lic squares for the people, free games open 
to all, free dances for those who delight in 
that pastime, nor free banquets save for 
our “city fathers” and high officials. Most 
of these things form an integral part of the 
public festival in Europe. In America we 
are virtually limited, in the larger cities, 
to parade, open-air concerts, and orations at 
public meetings; fireworks and illuminations 
constitute our single form of scenic enter- 
tainment. Our chief dependence is on the 
parade and the illuminations,—as distin- 
guished from fireworks,—and it is to these 
that the attention of the American citizen 
is most directed on the occasion of a public 
festival. 

First of all, it is evident that every pro- 
cession and every public festival must be 
conducted in an orderly manner and for a 
set purpose. The important thing is the 
impression the spectacle will make on the 
populace. The arrangement of so many 
persons in a moving column, the assign- 
ing of proper places to various organi- 
zations, companies, regiments, delegations, 
and participants, the selection of the line of 
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march, the provision for 
assembling and dismis- 
sal, are all questions of 
moment. But over and 
above these essentials, 
which are _ properly 
matters of detail, is the 
overwhelming fact that 
the procession is meant 
to be seen, and to be ; 
seen by large numbers 

of people. It is they | aD IE: 
who are to be consid- | QD, : 
ered, first, last, and all (ful Z 
the time. 

Variety in form and color is fundamental. 
The procession must besaved from monotony. 
The most patriotic soul wearies of the seem- 
ingly endless parade of soldiers arrayed in 
identical costume. The most distinguished 
citizens, unless well known, are uninteresting 
if grouped in large numbers without distin- 
guishing mark or ornament. And since, in 
any large gathering, the individual loses 
his identity, and it is chiefly mass that 
counts, it follows that variety in costuming 
and in paraphernalia is a consideration of 
prime importance. The art of a procession 
is the art of color; and the chief reason for 
the success of processions in older times was 
because the use of color was better under- 
stood than with us. No processions were 
ever so gorgeous as those of Italy in the 
golden age of Italian art, when the walls 
and houses glowed with color, and the people 
were moving symphonies of the richest 
tones of a time that delighted in the ut- 
most brilliancy. 

So, if we would have our festal proces- 
sions successful, have them, as they should 
be, works of art, the color-scheme of the 
parade itself is of vital importance. Ob- 
viously the colorist must be called in to di- 
rect this feature, though I think this has 
not yet been done in America. In the recent 





festivities, indeed, ar- 
tists have been called 
into service, but only 
so far as related to the 
decoration of streets 
and buildings. Though 
we have not yet had pro- 
cessions arranged defi- 
nitely as color-schemes, 
we have had a good 
deal of color in them. 
The gay uniforms of 
our militia and the re- 
galia of our civic organ- 
izations testify to ahalf- 
understood sense of the value of color; and 
the applause that invariably welcomesarichly 
garmented company shows how keenly alive 
the spectators are to an appreciation of the 
most important element in a successful pa- 
geant. Color, and plenty of it,—rich, vivid, 
beautiful, harmonious color, —is greatly to be 
desired. But a mere bringing together of 
color is not sufficient. It must be massed, 
arranged, harmonized. The moving figures 
in the hands of the parade-designer become 
the pigments with which his picture is pre- 
pared. 

With color goes variety. Popular interest 
is maintained only by change and variety. 
It is quite as essential that a procession be 
made interesting as that it be a successful 
color-scheme, and interest is most readily 
obtained by a succession of changes. Mass, 
again, is important. Colors and changes 
must be grouped in sufficiently large num- 
bers to count seriously in the actual effect. 
A parade should not be all variety any 
more than it should be a rude aggregation 
of colors. Almost as much is lost by too 
~Y changes as is gained by any change at 
all. 

The practical problems involved in the 
treatment of variety and massing are of con- 
siderable difficulty. An identical uniform 


for several regiments, 

for example, speedily 

becomes monotonous 

and wearisome. The 

spectators soon lose 

their interest, andwatch 

impatiently for some- 

thing new. . A fresh 

note of interest runs 

through a crowd the 

moment a new uniform 

is seen coming down the 

street after a long suc- 

cession of sameness. 

Yet there is value in 

monotony, there is impressiveness in a long 
parade of men similarly attired, and impres- 
siveness is one of the important functions of 
a procession. Some of our great civic pro- 
cessions, notably political parades, in which 
apparently countless men march through 
the streets of a great city in honor of their 
candidate, have had impressiveness of num- 
bers and identity of costume as the chief 
source of their strength. 

Closely connected with mass is propor- 
tion, as related to the introduction of special 
features and their successful absorption in 
the pageant. The parade must not only be 
complete in parts, but it must be complete 
as a whole, and a due proportion must be 
maintained between every part if the whole 
picture is to be satisfactory. Special fea- 
tures must not be crowded together at one 
point, or interest will lessen, and what is 
hoped to be a gain will prove a positive loss. 

Mass is somewhat different from number. 
A parade being a moving, living picture in 
color, mass properly refers to the quantity 
of color in each division or section. Number 
is the procession itself as a whole. It is 
unavoidable that a parade, to be a success, 
must be composed of a large number of per- 
sons. Tiresome as it is to view a parade re- 
quiring four or five hours to pass a single 
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point, with the prelimi- 
nary wait of one or 
two hours which seems 
equally unavoidable, a 
great public parade 
that warrants the at- 
tendance of a huge 
crowd of spectators, 
that will attract people 
from a distance, and 
that will justify the ex- 
penditure of public and 
private funds, seems 
necessarily to be almost 
of this length. It in- 
volves a great fatigue on the part of all con- 
cerned, participants and spectators alike; 
yet, in a country that rejoices in big things 
as does our land, a big parade, a procession so 
long that it becomes a virtue and a neces- 
sity to leave before it has completely passed, 
is the only sort that really achieves a pop- 
ular success. 

Number, proportion, mass, variety, ar- 
rangement, color, appear, therefore, as the 
elements to be considered in the planning 
of a great public procession; and it will be 
successful just as far as these elements are 
successfully treated and the problems they 
contain are solved. The solution will depend 
on the material available. 

But the procession is not the only element 
that needs to be considered in a public fes- 
tival. The streets must be decorated and 
marked with distinguishing features that 
become an integral part of the affair. The 
houses, the squares, the streets are much 
more than a frame to the procession- 
picture; they are a part of it, and their 
arrangement and decoration become as 
much a part of the whole as the ordering of 
the parade itself. This is the meaning of 
the courts of honor erected in Philadelphia 
for the Peace Jubilee in 1898, and the Grand 
Army of the Republic celebration in the 
same city in 1899. This is the meaning of 
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the patriotic offer of 
service to the city of 
New York for the 
Dewey reception by the 
National Sculpture So- 
ciety, and the similar 
offer, on the same oc- 
casion, by the National 
Society of Mural Paint- 
ers. This is the mean- 
ing of the activity of 
the artists in the Dewey 
reception in Boston and 

in the Chicago festival 

in 1899, as also of every 
scheme of public decoration on the occasion 
of a procession anywhere. 

The Dewey Arch in New York, which, as 
it neared completion, attracted almost as 
much public interest as the stately proces- 
sion which followed, marked, as never be- 
fore, the value of the artist in the designing 
of public festivals; and the measure of its 
success was so great that it seems impossi- 
ble to believe that that value will ever be 
doubted again. It was not the first instance 
of the kind, but it was the first in which 
artistic cooperation was carried out on a 
large scale, and for which there was pro- 
vided a fairly liberal amount of public 
money. 

Two important public services were ren- 
dered by the work of the artists in the 
Dewey decorations. One was the service to 
the artists, the other the service to the 
public. The artists learned, in a new and 
wholesome way, the value of cooperation 
among themselves. They learned, in a most 
practical manner, that many men of many 
minds could unite in a single work without 
losing their personality, and produce a monu- 
ment greater and more interesting than the 
unaided effort of any one of them. The pub- 
lic, for its part, saw the value of this co- 
operation, and also learned, in a very striking 
manner, the value of architectural, sculp- 





turesque, and color dec- 
orations as fitting set- 
tings for a gorgeous 
public festival. 

The lesson was a very 
practical one, though 
we cannot expect to 
have arches of the 
magnitude and impor- 
tance of the Dewey 
Arch save on very rare 
occasions. The deco- 
rations of buildings and 
streets are as much a 
part of the civic festi- 
val as the procession. 
One cannot be divorced from the other. The 
skill and care that have gone to the making 
of a successful parade must be utilized in 
the arrangement of a suitable scheme of dec- 
oration wherever the procession is to pass. 
In former times the union of those two things 
was considered so vital as to be accepted as 
a matter of course. The picturesque houses 
of old Europe readily lent themselves to the 
picturesque quality of the parade. And no 
house or palace or public building was ever 
so rich and complete in itself that the peo- 
ple spared themselves in its decoration. 
Gorgeous tapestries were hung from win- 
dows; costly carpets were stretched over 
bare walls or helped to decorate balconies. 
Garlands and flowers, flags and banners, 
were displayed at every point. If there was 
not a master of ceremonies, or a central 
committee of designers, it was because 
there was so well developed a sense of color 
and of fitness in the community that every 
one knew just what to do and how to do it. 
And the public delight in the festival was 
the greater because so many helped in mak- 
ing it a success. 

A somewhat ambitious effort was made 
in New York, at the Dewey reception, by the 
National Society of Mural Painters, to secure 
the adoptionof auniform and general scheme 





of decoration for the 
houses in that part of 
Fifth Avenue which 
the society had under- 
taken to decorate. It 
failed because it was 
found impossible to se- 
cure uniformity of ac- 
tion by the various 
householders, to whom 
such a scheme was 


wholly new, and who, 
from lack of prece- \ 
dents, doubtless failed By’ {/ \' % 


to recognize, as they 
might otherwise have 
done, the real value of united action. An- 
other time the difficulties in the way of 
carrying out such a scheme may be fewer; 
and, as a matter of fact, only a few weeks 
later it was found entirely feasible to assign 
certain streets in Boston to different artists 
for the Dewey reception in that city, whereby 
a variety of color-schemes was carried out 
with considerable success. But if the New 
York plan failed in its most ambitious pro- 
posal, it was not without value. The mere 
suggestion alone directed people’s thoughts 
in new directions, and the Mural Painters 
succeeded so far as to cause a general use 
of the navy colors, blue and white, as the 
leading model for many separate decora- 
tions. These not only offered a notable 
variety, but showed, in a very admirable way, 
the value of broad masses of color in street 
decorations. 

The principles that help to make a great 
parade successful apply to the smallest occa- 
sion of a similar nature, civic or military. 
With the civic parade the difficulties are 
greater, because there is not the variety of 
costume or the popular interest that seems 
an essential part of all military gatherings. 
It is not possible to provoke the same en- 
thusiasm in the march of the Odd Fellows, 
the Masons, the Knights Templar, the Grand 
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Army of the Republic, 
or for the voters march- 
ing for their favorite 
candidate, that can 
always be depended 
on for a military pa- 
rade. Long processions 
of men wearing the 
same costume, doing 
the same things, carry- 
ing the same parapher- 
nalia, cannot attract 
and interest people 
who crave variety, and 
who look upon a pro- 
cession as a means of 
public entertainment. The Masons long ago 
showed how to vary the unavoidable monot- 
ony of their great parades by arranging 
their men, at intervals, in squares, triangles, 
and other symbolic figures—a lesson that 
the managers of citizens’ parades might well 
take to heart. Changes in costume are more 
difficult, especially ‘vhere a single costume 
has been adopted for a large body of men. 
But to insist on uniformity is to ignore the 
fundamental fact that a parade, unless it be a 
funeral procession, is a festival, and a festi- 
val is a very gay affair indeed—all jollity 
and life and color, with our men, and women 
too, dressed out in their finest and bravest. 
A garland of flowers around the hatband, 
a posy on the coat-lapel, a flag on the 
upturned cane, a sash of bright ribbon, or 
gloves of different colors in different rows, 
will brighten the dullest parade greatly, and 
turn it from a solemn function into a thing 
of gaiety. 

A little free scope in the matter of cloth- 
ing will go a great way. Capes of different 
colors, waistcoats and shirts of vivid hue, if 
properly chosen and artistically combined, 
will turn a series of black-garmented men 
into kaleidoscopes of color, and at small ex- 
pense. Political organizations especially have 
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ample opportunity in 
this direction, and in 
selecting their uniform 
should invariably keep 
its marching effect and 
possible combinations 
well in view. 

Night festivities are 
quite as important as 
those of the day, and 
need as much care in 
their preparation and 
arrangement. The art 
of fireworks has been 
so highly developed 
in recent years that it 
is only a question of sufficient funds and a 
proper site for display and observation to se- 
cure a gorgeous result and a great popular 
success. Yet it is in less ambitious efforts, 
in which the people are dependent on their 
own resources, that we need more study and 
practice. We have almost lost the art of pub- 
lic illumination in cities, partly because it is 
so easy to turn on the gas and roll up the cur- 
tains, and partly because of the fear of con- 
flagration which mayresult from carelessness 
or inattention. It is difficult to get over these 
latter evils, though electricity, with its easily 
arranged incandescent lamps, is helping to 
solve the problem very rapidly. The art of 
illumination is too beautiful to be lost with- 
out a protest; and its importance realized, 
and the proper safeguards provided, it must 
speedily obtain popularity. 

After all, the whole question of civic fes- 
tivals, of illuminated festivities and daylight 
parades and celebrations, is one of appreci- 
ation. Enough has been done, in the last 
year or two, to turn the thoughts of the peo- 
ple in the right direction. The greater the 
attention given to the conduct of these af- 
fairs, the greater must be the success that 
will attend them. The key of the whole 
matter is the artistic effect. 

















SOME 


PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS. 


BY CHARLES ROLLINSON LAMB, 
Architect of the Dewey Arch. 


A GREAT parade, to 
+\ be successful, must 
be considered as a unit, 
and the entire line of 
march carefully studied, 
so as to secure unity 
of effect without mo- 
notony, and variety of 
interest without dis- 
cord. Such will be the 
result if those having charge of the deco- 
ration of the line of march will remember 
two cardinal ideas: first, that the most effec- 
tive element is repetition, if only of flag- 
poles; and, second, that further interest is 
awakened if, at varying intervals in such 
line of repetition, a new note is struck, or a 
new arrangement, whether in color or form, 
is introduced, leaving to the climax of the pa- 
rade one specially fine composition, at which 
the mind of the observer, having been brought 
to it by definite steps, can rest satisfied with 
the artistic effect. 

Although repetition is the simplest and 
most practicable feature, how infrequently, 
in any parade, has such repetition been 
either desired or secured! The erection of 
poles for flags, gonfalons, or banners at the 
intersection of streets gives a group of four 
upright lines, which, if repeated at each in- 
tersection, at once establishes a definite note. 
If the center of the block is again taken for 
some repetitive feature, either sculptural 
figures or smaller poles with streamers, or 
both combined, this again, by repetition, 
makes a distinct addition to the effect. The 
intervening space between this and the 
corner can be broken once more, possibly by 
a single pole, thus giving on each block a 
composition of three points of interest. 


The line of parade 
may be effectively em- 
phasized by the spring- 
ing of arches from 
house-corner to house- 
corner longitudinally, 
or by the use of swags 
of myrtle or laurel 
leaves at the same 
point. If, by the com- 
bined action of the householders, festoons 
of laurel could be carried along the house- 
fronts, at a uniform level above the street, 
this feature in itself would materially aid 
the effect of unity which it is so desirable 
to secure in the decoration. 

All stands erected by private owners, 
under permits from the city, should be re- 
stricted to one form and one color, prefer- 
ably to.a dark tone, so as to prevent the 
obtrusiveness of raw pine-wood, or the gar- 
ishness of hastily and ill-arranged bunting. 
Such restriction could be made without 
difficulty in the permits as issued, and would 
in itself go far to secure an artistic result. 
The sympathetic aid of the householders 
might be more difficult to obtain, but prop- 
erly worded suggestions, on the part of the 
central committee, would achieve much in 
this direction. 

The Stars and Stripes, though not the 
most successful piece of decoration, can 
still be so treated as successfully to combine 
with any scheme; but to do this it should be 
massed over doorways or stands, or, if used 
separately, should be hung repetitively from 
the windows along the entire line of parade, 
preferably on one of the upper stories, so as 
to give a continuous line of red, white, and 
blue from house to house. 
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The American flag is 
not impossible of suc- 
cessful treatment: we 
have already begun to 
imitate the French man- 
ner of raying small flags 
in an upright position 
fromacommon base,and 
repeating these groups 
at intervals; but the 





tricolor bunting is one 
of the most difficult to 
use satisfactorily, be- 
cause the equal propor- 
tion of red to blue is 
not a fortunate color-combination. It would 





therefore be advisable that the committee in 
charge should select those symbolic colors 
which would be appropriate, and use them 
in such quantity as would give a definite 
color-scheme to the entire line. The sugges- 
tion made by the National Society of Mural 
Painters that the naval colors, blue and 
white, reinforced with gold and natural 
green foliage, should be used in the Dewey 
reception parade was probably the first rec- 
ognition given of the necessity of other 
colors than the patriotic red, white, and 
blue. 

In any statement of the principles of 
pageantry decoration too much emphasis 
cannot be laid upon this necessity of repeti- 
tion in color as well as in unit or design. 
Who that has ever seen a festival in Paris, 
or any other large foreign city, has failed 
to realize that much of the effectiveness of 
the result has been secured by the simplest 
means? The great orange, pumpkin-like 
lanterns, which on such occasions are hung 
in all the trees of Paris, the small fairy- 
lights, which by invisible wires are supported 
from post to post, from tree to tree, from 
bridge to quay, and from quayside back to 
bridge again—-these are the simplest means 
of illumination, the least expensive or pre- 
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tentious. No great 
variety of lanterns or 
of many-colored lights 
would have secured the 
same result as this rep- 
etition of the golden 
brown and the brilliant 
yellow to make a festa in 
Paris suggestive of 
Aladdin’s garden. It 
will be recalled that 
under the direction of 
American artists the 
same beautiful effect 
was obtained in Madison 
Square, New York, during the Columbian 
celebration. 

Americans being deeply interested in 
politics, the political parade will always be 
one method of expressing our belief not 
only in a particular party, but in the popular 
form of government. And yet, what political 
parade has ever been treated seriously, in a 
dignified and artistic way? What vast sums 
are thrown away in unorganized, mediocre, 
and ineffective results! When will one of our 
great political parties, appreciating the pos- 
sibilities, intrust the effect to artists of ex- 
perience, relying upon the idea that the 
better the result artistically, the more effec- 
tive will be the presentation of their side of 
the argument? 

The general principles here enunciated, 
while applicable to day processions, are not 
less pertinent in regard to torch-light 
parades. The possibilities of processions at 
night are endless. The power of varied il- 
lumination, the treatment of burning flam- 
beaux, repeated at definite intervals, the 
continuous lines of lights, etc., increase 
the success of any night celebration, as 
against a day festival. 

The cheapening and development of elec- 
tricity have trebled the resources of the 
artist in this direction. 





THE CARFIELD-SLATER ADDITION. 
A STORY OF THE WESTERN BOOM. 


BY ALBERT BIGELOW 


ARFIELD first heard of the boom 

when Harvey Slater came into the 

‘) store one evening and announced 

that a firm from Kansas City had 

bought up the old Mills tract below town, 

and was laying it out in city lots. The next 

day confirmed the report. A number of 

strangers appeared on the streets, buggies 

drove hastily to and from the suburbs, and 

Still Valley real estate, heretofore only 

mildly active, acquired golden pinions and 

soared. This, you must know, was Kansas 
in 87, when booms were born overnight. 

It was not until the following afternoon 
that Carfield was really bitten by the fever. 
Then he dropped across to Sam Handley’s 
real-estate and loan office. Sam’s buggy was 
hitched at the door, and a number of men, 
some of them unknown to Carfield, were 
inside. They were discussing values, and 
Carfield heard front-foot rates that stag- 
gered him. Sam—his hat on, and with the 
usual tobacco-stains on his shirt-front—sat 
at a small table, writing. A citizen lounged 
over and interrupted him. 

“What ’s the cheapest lots you got, 
Sam?” 

“Two hunderd and fifty.” 

“Where are they?” 

“Oh, dern’ ’f I know! We don’t show no 
lots at that price.” 

Carfield’s pulse quickened. He was young 
and eager. Here wasa boom indeed. Later, 
when the others had drifted out, he began 
with assumed carelessness: 

“Well, Sam, folks have found out at last 
that we ’ve got a town here, too, have they? 
They thought all along that Wichita was 
the only place on earth. Still Valley’s got 
ten times more to make a town out of. I 
sail over a year ago—” 

“Yes, an’ then’s when you ought to bought. 
You could ’a’ got the old Mills farm a year 
ago fer three thousand dollars. These fel- 
lers give five fer it, an’ they ‘ll pull out 
twenty, you mark my words!” 

Carfield’s eyes glistened. 

“What else is there out that way?” 

VoL. LX.—56. 
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“Nothin’. Nobody wants to sell now unless 
they get the rise.” 

Carfield watched Sam gloomily as he went 
on writing. The real-estate man finished 
presently, and inclosed the document in a 
big yellow envelop, the flap of which he 
lapped generously with his tongue and 
rubbed down vigorously with a soiled hand. 
Then, as he dipped his pen, he paused. 

“By gum!” he announced. “I just re- 
member. The’’s a ten-acre piece out below 
the lime-kill. B’longs to a woman that 
bought it a year ago fer fourteen hunderd. 
She was in last week an’ wanted to sell fer 
eighteen. Mebbe she’s gone up, though.” 

Carfield experienced a quick revulsion to 
hope. 

“TI say, Sam, what ’s the matter with 
going out there right now?” 

“Nothin’ at all. Got any money with you 
—’nough to make a payment, I mean?” 

Carfield ran over to the bank while Hand- 
ley posted his letter, and presently they were 
urging his gray nag southward. 

“Only direction fer the town to grow,” 
Sam explained as they proceeded. “Build 
anywhere without puttin’ a shovel in the 
ground. Paper-mill an’ glass-works before 
Christmas, an’ a hunderd thousand popila- 
tion in five years. I tell you we ’ve got the 
things to bring ’em! Coal, an’ water, an’ 
stone, an’ natural gas, an’ oil, an’ everything 
else under the shinin’ sun to make a town 
out of. Wichita ain’t got a thing to go on 
except wind—not a thing!” 

“That ’s what’s the matter! ”assented Car- 
field. “I always said so. And there’s going 
to be a lot of people get left out there be- 
fore long—you see if there ain’t!” 

As they drove along, Sam pointed out lots 
and plots that had changed hands in the 
past forty-eight hours, and named prices. 
Some of them had changed two or three 
times, and at startling advances. There was 
no hesitation on Carfield’s part when the 
owner of the ten-acre tract—a hard-fea- 
tured and sullen woman—demanded two 
thousand dollars for her property. He paid 
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her two hundred to bind the bargain, and 
Handley, who was a notary, drew up a re- 
ceipt and a bond for a deed, both of which 
she signed with scarcely a word. The men 
drove back to town, jubilant. 

“By gum, that was a great deal you 
got!” gurgled Handley. “You’ll make dou- 
ble what you give fer it in a month.” 

“But she did well enough, too,” Carfield 
urged defensively. He did not wish to ap- 
pear as having taken advantage of a woman. 

“Course she did. She made six hunderd 
dollars. She’s satisfied. Don’t you worry!” 

Carfield’s own satisfaction grew. 

“I’m not going to sell it in the piece, 
Sam,” he declared presently. “I ’m going 
to lay it off in lots. It’ll make fifty lots—fifty 
lots of fifty by a hundred and twenty each, 
taking out streets and alleys. Those lots will 
be worth, even out there, three hundred dol- 
lars apiece inside of a month, and go like 
hot cakes. I ’ll get fifteen thousand dollars 
out of that tract, as certain as you live!” 

The real-estate man caught the spirit of 
inflation. 

“By gum, that ’s so!” he agreed. 

Then he slapped his leg and laughed as 
they drove through the spring evening. He 
was ungainly, unkempt, and careless of 
speech. His whole life had been spent in 


an atmosphere of real-estate schemes and 
deals; but through it all he had maintained 
a certain hearty manner and blunt frankness 
that passed in those days as integrity. For 
his day and business Sam Handley was hon- 
est enough, and there was no lack of sincer- 
ity in the gleeful assent which he gave to 


Carfield’s plan for sudden riches. He 
was willing that Carfield should get as 
much as he could out of the deal, and he 
would help him to the extent of selling all 
the lots possible, at a reasonable commission. 
They drove at once to the court-house to file 
the bond, and then, in spite of a prohibitory 
law, had something cheerful together in the 
back room of Carfield’s store. 


But the next morning Carfield decided to 
let Harvey Slater in on the ground floor, so 
to speak. Slater seemed a good fellow, and 
then Carfield did not have the eighteen hun- 
dred cash to complete the deal. Slater did not 
have the money either, as it turned out, but 
with Carfield’s ir.dorsement he could get it of 
the Farm National, and this he did promptly, 
at the rate of twelve per cent., which was 
low in those days, and only accorded to 
prompt and reliable citizens. 

Matters were soon in fullswing. The Car- 
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field-Slater and many other additions were 
being platted, and there were would-be pur. 
chasers waiting only till the lots were ready 
to offer. Corn-fields far south of the last 
suburban shanty were being laid out with 
streets, alleys, and boulevards, and a car- 
load of gasolene street-lamps had heen 
ordered for these new annexations. The 
car line, which had been running a one-mule 
car every half-hour to hold its franchise, 
now agreed to put on ten-minute service 
and to extend its track to the city limits 
—a rash promise, for the limits themselves 
were racing at the rate of something less 
than a mile a day toward the next county, 
Companies were organized with almost any 
amount of capital stock to start packing- 
houses, paper-mills, colleges, glass-works, 
and a number of other desirable industries, 
and each day the two papers told of these 
things in head-lines and phraseology which, 
though sufficiently ornate for the ordinary 
affairs of life, seemed pitifully feeble, now, 
in contrast with the facts they were made 
to convey. The number of people to be em- 
ployed by each enterprise was announced, 
the numberof houses needed toaccomm odate 
them, the skilful diplomacy used in securing 
for Still Valley these great manufacturing 
plants, which would otherwise almost cer- 
tainly have gone to Wichita, or to some 
other insignificant and unworthy place— 
these things and many more were set forth 
in paragraphs that fairly reeked with adjec- 
tives and dollar-marks. Everybody was |uild- 
ing or planning to build. Everybody was 
busy. Everybody was borrowing money at 
any rate of interest. Everybody was dou) ling 
the investments of yesterday, everybody was 
getting rich, everybody was happy. 

It is true that most of the accruing prof- 
its were in the form of paper. One third 
cash, balance in one and two years, were the 
usual terms, and it was the “one third cash” 
only that gave any trouble. But even the 
banks had fallen in somewhat with the march 
of progress, and were ready to accommodate 
liberally, with a corresponding rate of inter- 
est. Then there was much talk of money 
flowing in from the East for investment. and 
though later it was discovered that most of 
this money came in the form of first-mo 
gage loans rather than for expenditure. sti 
it came, —it was there,—and, anyway, it was 
not a time for petty hesitation and doubt. 
Carfield and Slater simply laughed at 
would-be purchaser who offered them ‘iv 
thousand dollars for their entire tract. Eve 
when he made it six thousand, and was reacy 
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to lay down the entire amount in cash,—a two years, went by default, or became de- 
thing almost without precedent,—they were scriptive detail in foreclosure suits. Still 
only a little more polite, a bit more kindly, there was no confession that the boom was 
but still firm in their refusal. over. These were but the natural results 
They had themselves acquired other prop- of a few rash investments. The boom—the 
erties by this time, some of which they had real boom—had come to stay. It was solid 
transferred again at satisfactory margins in growth,and nota boom. The Farm National 
the form of notes, and some of which they did not fail until December. 
still held. As for their addition, it was barely 
on the market a day before they had disposed Out of the wreck and crumble of it all Car- 
of two lots at three hundred and fifty each, field emerged with a number of things. He 
whereupon they had promptly advanced the had a fund of experience, for one thing, and 
price to five hundred, and were gravely his business. These were valuable. Also, 
doubtful about selling even at this figure. he had the addition and most of the mort- 
Business at Carfield’s store languished some- gaged properties acquired with Slater, while 
what and was confided to the clerks. He-~their twelve-per-cent. obligations to the 
had an impulse now and then to make them banks were all his own. 
a present of it altogether. Most of his time For Slater had gone down with the great 
he passe od at Sam Handley’ s real-estate office, majority who were either financially disabled 
or driving about in a buggy with Slater. or dishonest, and the difference was not 
They hardly knew how rieh they were by material to those who were left to hold the 
this time, or how much they owed. It was bag, so to speak. Carfield was one of the 
so with everybody. There was no time to latter, and the bag he held was of goodly 
strike a balance. And, anyway, the balance proportions. It required now but a brief and 
of to-day would fall short to-morrow, so what simple calculation to reveal the fact that 
was the use? the thousands he owed ran well into two 
figures. Against this, his real estate, upon 
THE change came in September. There are which he was still free to place whatever 
those in Still Valley who fix it to the day.. valuation he chose, was of no value whatever 
It is said by these that on the 5th, at twelve as an offset. In fact, it was worse than that, 
o’clock noon, there came a hot wind out of for the properties being vacant, they yielded 
the West that set the blood in one’s veins no income, whilevarious“ cityimprovements” 
to steaming, and curled up the corn-blades had made the yearly tax-levy a bugbear. As 
like lamp-lighters. A sand-storm came with for selling anything, no one by this time even 
it, and real estate was lifted and borne by suggested a thing so manifestly absurd. 
the wings of the air into crack and crevice, It is true the two dailies, struggling against 
however minute—it is believed by some fate, still got out their explosive head-lines, 
through solid walls and even window-glass. now and then, to announce that “something” 
Commerce was cut off as with a knife. was “in theair,” the materialization of which 
Trains came in, the paint and steel scoured would start busy wheels to turning, and saws 
as with sand-paper. When it was over, stores and hammers to echoing once more in Still 
resumed business. Building went on stead- Valley. But these mysterious atmospheric 
ily, the car line was extended daily, street- elements failed to crystallize. The 20-point 
lamps bloomed nightly in distant corn-fields. head-lines presently went back into their 
New factories were getting under way; the dusty cases, and the secrets of the air re- 
daily papers had larger head-lines, and were mained unsolved. 
more glowing and emphatic than ever. Peo- There were few strangers in Still Valley 
ple still marked up their property with each now. Sam Handley’s real-estate office was 
new sunrise, only—they no longer bought. deserted, and Handley himself, having fur- 
In fact, nearly everybody had something — bished up an early and somewhat picturesque 
to sell. There was no stampede. They were knowledge of law, had been admitted to the 
not even eager to sell as yet. But neither bar, and was reaping an aftermath of profit 
did they wish to buy. First they stopped foreclosing many of the mortgages he had 
marking up. Then there were those who assisted into being. As for the real-estate 
offered to shade values a little, as a per- business per se, it was dead, utterly. Livery 
sonal favor. Others adopted lottery and buggies no longer hastened to and from the 
gift schemes to get their additions started. outlying districts. No more at night the 
Then some properties that had been bought gasolene street-lamps marked newly graded 
on six months, instead of the usual one and streets and made tattered corn-rows cheery. 
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Boys threw stones at the glass boxes and 
the little tin reservoirs above. The hastily 
set posts were thrown up by the frost, and 
leaned tipsily in various directions. The 
tinkle of the street-car bell was forgotten 
by the jack-rabbit and the tip-tail, and ad- 
ditions with pleasant names merged back 
intotheir agricultural beginnings. Thefever 
had passed. Those who knew said that an- 
other attack would be due in seventeen years, 
by which time there would be a new genera- 
tion to acquire experience and corner lots. 

There were some queer readjustments at 
this period. Men whom a year before mayors 
and magnates had delighted to honor found 
now none so poor as to do them reverence. 
You saw them idling helplessly on the street- 
corners,—perhaps talking vaguely of the 
prosperity they were going to bring about 
presently,—or you met them drifting aim- 
lessly along the desolate streets, staring 
stonily at the icy pavements. The handsome 
club which they had helped to organize 
posted their accounts and suspended them 
for non-payment of dues. 

There were others even less fortunate— 
older men who had retired from business, 
and who, when the fever came, invested 
their all. These boasted for a time of how 
much they had made in the boom, and, 
later, surrendered palatial homes to the 
mortgagees. In fact, those who had really 
made money had in nearly every instance 
invested their profits in great store buildings 
or costly residences, beneath which lay the 
unyielding and undying Eastern mortgage. 

Carfield was glad now that he had not 
given away his business. It was still fairly 
profitable, and with his undivided attention 
might be made more so. He was regarded 
as solvent and honorable. He would pay out 
in time, if not crowded, though the twelve- 
per-cent. interest went on, day and night and 
Sundays, sleepless and unsatisfied. It wasa 
weary problem, and he must face it alone. 

In the spring some men wanted to fence 
up the addition and put it in corn. He gave 
them permission, hoping the result might at 
least offset the taxes. There was no result. 
He did not even get back money loaned them. 


AND so passed two uneventful years—weeks 
and months made swift and bitter by the 
ever-recurring interest, and the renewal, or 
slender partial payment, of notes. Carfield 
did not become morose or disgruntled. The 
West laughs even in its direst extremity, 
and Carfield was of the West, Western. Op- 
timistic by nature, at times he even allowed 
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himself to hope that something might hap- 
pen—something unexpected that would put 
him on his feet and square with the world, 
Sometimes at his desk he permitted himself 
to dream that a railroad had cut through and 
wanted the addition, or that the goverp. 
ment would suddenly need it for—well, for 
anything that would make it bring him ten 
thousand dollars, or five thousand, or even 
two thousand. But railroads had stopped 
building, and the government seemed to have 
forgotten Still Valley. At night he often 
dreamed things not much more absurd, and 
whether day or night, he woke presently to 
realize that it was simply a matter of earn 
and pay. It was a slow, sickening business, 
It required all the force of his young, vigor- 
ous body and cheerful disposition to grapple 
with it. 

There were the hard days, too, cloudy, 
cold, depressing days when trade was dull 
and his undertaking quite hopeless. And 
there were the nights when sleep would not 
come, and the demon of temptation stood by 
his bed and urged repudiation and flight far 
away from it all. But with sunshine and 
morning there returned some sort of renewed 
purpose and strength to battle on. He meant 
to be free of debt. He wondered how it 
would seem to know that he owed no living 
man a dollar—to be rid of renewal and in- 
terest. He said, jokingly, sometimes, that 
he would be without object in life if he were 
out of debt, but there were days when the 
desire to be so became a sort of mania, and 
he felt that he would be almost willing to 
give life itself if by so doing he might but 
die a free man. 


IT was on one of the hard days that Billy 
came. Carfield heard a slight shuffling sound 
on the floor near him, and turned to see two 
men at his elbow. One was a small man with 
chin-whiskers, middle-aged and insignificant; 
the other taller and younger, with tanned, 
cow-boy face and sun-bleached, sandy mus- 
tache. Both were roughly, almost meanly, 
dressed, and seemed to be wrestling with 
some embarrassment. Carfield believed them 
customers, and rose. 

“What is it to-day?” he asked enco: 
ingly. 

The tall man looked at his companio: 
the look was returned helplessly. The: 
tall man found voice, though so gently 
be scarcely audible. 

“You better set it before Mr. Cartield, 
Billy,” he drawled. “As man to man, you 
better do it.” 
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The little man coughed, and his eyes wan- 
dered aimlessly about the store. Then his 
voice issued, also with no apparent force 
behind it, almost without sound. 

“Is—might there be some place—could 
you come outside to consider a little private 
matter?” he managed to say at last. 

Half amused and wondering, Carfield led 
them to his room in the rear. He supposed 
they wanted credit. When the door was 
closed and they were seated, the tall man 
once more appealed to his companion. 

“Now, Billy,” he urged gently, “you bet- 
ter set it before Mr. Carfield. Don’t keep 
nothin’ back, because Mr. Carfield is a gen- 
tleman, an’ it must be a fair deal.” 

Carfield’s curiosity grew. Billy cleared 
his throat twice, and wiped his mouth with 
his hand. Then he began cautiously and 
with apparent reluctance: 

“It 's something we want to put to you 
about the piece o’ land you own out south 0’ 
the lime-kill. We ’ve got what you might 
call a—a sort o’ claim on it, es you might 
say, an’ I says to Lexington, my pardner 
here, ‘We ’ll go to Mr. Carfield,’ I says, ‘at 
the start, an’ be free an’ outspoken, as man 
to man.’ You see, we—” 


“What is your claim?” interrupted Car- 


field, rather sharply. 

The little man dodged and seemed dis- 
qualified for further statement. His com- 
panion prodded him to continue. 

“Go right on, Billy,” he drawled. “Con-vey 
facts to Mr. Carfield.” 

Billy, thus admonished, continued: 

“Mr. Carfield, it ’s come to us, private- 
like, that they ’s gold an’ secret treasure hid 
on that there land o’ yourn, an’ bein’ we got 
instru-ments that lo-acates what ’s above the 
earth an’ con-cealed below, we come to git 
con-semt to take it up, an’ to make agree- 
ment about how much to share all around.” 

At the close of this momentous speech 
Billy subsided, and both he and Lexington 
regarded Carfield with timid anxiety. The 
latter did not answer immediately. Tales of 
buried treasure were not wanting in a sec- 
tion that had been one of feud and blood- 
shed when the Civil War broke out. Just at 
first a thrill of boyish romance and possibil- 
ity of relief from his burdens swept over 
him. He was holding it to his heart a little, 
in spite of skepticism and the inclination to 
smile. Presently he asked quietly: 

“How much is it? How did it get there?” 

“Con-vey facts to Mr. Carfield, Billy,” 
urged his companion. 

“It’s reckoned at eighty thousand dol- 
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lars,” said Billy, reluctantly, as if the shock 
might affect Carfield’s heart. “It was got 
fer eight hundred head o’ fat steers thet he 
sold to the gove’nment.” 

“That who sold to the government? Who 
owned the steers?” 

“We don’t know his name—at least not 
fer shore. It was a stranger thet lived on 
the place then. He did n’t own it, but jest 
rented it, an’ it had more land than they is 
now. A man by the name of Anderson 
owned all the land out there then.” 

Carfield remembered that the name of 
Anderson appeared in his transcript of title, 
and nodded. 

“Eight hundred head o’ fat cattle,” con- 
tinued Billy, getting warmed up, but still 
very mild and deliberate, “to the gove’n- 
ment, fer the soldiers, at a hundred dollars 
apiece; an’,then, as it was gettin’ too hot in 
these parts about that time, unless a feller 
took one side er the other, an’ was n’t safe 
to travel with money, he buried what he got, 
an’ sighted the place from a tree on one 
side, an’ a stone on the end, an’ measured it 
off an’ made a map of the place, so ’s he ’d 
know where to dig when he got back. Then 
he went to Mexico to keep out of the war, 
an’ he married a Mexican sinner-eater—” 

“A what? Oh, yes. A sefiorita—go on.” 

“An’ they had a little boy, an’ the man 
died. But before he died he give the map 
to the sinner-eater, an’ told her when the 
war was over to come an’ dig up the money.” 

Billy paused. It was the old story with 
slight variation, and a tired look had come 
into Carfield’s face. 

“Well,” he said, “and did n’t she come?” 

“No,” proceeded Billy. “She waited till 
the boy got about sixteen, then she died, too, 
an’ he come. He come with two Greasers, 
ten years ago, an’ camped out there an’ dug. 
That ’s how we come to know. Mr. Casey, 
the man thet was on the place then, told us, 
an’ drawed us off a map to show where Gar- 
shy dug. Garshy was the boy’s name.” 

“So, then, you ’ve got a map, too,” com- 
mented Carfield, with more interest. “But 
the Mexican, Garcia, why did n’t he find it?” 

“Con-vey facts, Billy,” once more admon- 
ished Lexington. 

“Well, you see,” resumed Billy, “the tree 
was gone, an’ the stone was taken away to 
build wall out of, so they could only guess 
es close es they could to where they had 
been, an’ then measure an’ dig a hole, an’ 
then go back an’ guess an’ measure an’ dig 
again. They kep’ a-doin’ that all one fall, an’ 
then went away, but they never found it.” 
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“You ’re sure they never found it?” 

“Oh, yes, I’m shore, fer Mr. Casey says 
they went away a-quarrelin’ because one of 
the Greasers wanted to stay an’ keep on 
a-diggin’.. Then when they got down by 
Humboldt the Greasers killed the boy fer 
what money he had along, an’ got away into 
the Nation. So you see, the money don’t be- 
long to nobody now. It’s buried in a little 
copper kittle, an’ they might ’a’ missed it by 
a’ inch er ten feet, it would n’t ’a’ made any 
difference, but with our instru-ment fer lo- 
acatin’ secret treasure we can find it.” 

The tired look returned to Carfield’s face. 

“Where is your instrument?” he asked. 

The treasure-hunters looked at each other. 

“As man to man, Billy, let Mr. Carfield 
see it,” urged Lexington. 

From an inside pocket in his faded coat 
Billy drew forth a limber piece of whale- 
bone, one end of which was pushed into the 
cork of a two-ounce, wide-mouthed vial. The 
vial was filled with some dark substance, and 
when Billy held the opposite end of the whale- 
bone between his thumb and forefinger, 
with the bottle in the air, it vibrated like 
an inverted pendulum. 

“They ’s gold er precious coin close t’ 
here,” declared Lexington, “jedgin’ from the 


way it beats. I s’pose you got some outside.” 

Carfield nodded. Presently the instrument 
in Billy’s hands swung farther in each direc- 
tion, and all at once, with continued increase 
of momentum, dropped over entirely at a 
point approximating the position of the safe 


in the front office. The treasure-hunters 
smiled triumphantly. 

Carfield smiled, too. It was the old, old 
self-deception of the planchette and the 
forked stick, differently applied. He knew 
before he tried that he could make it vibrate 
in any direction at will and with no appa- 
rent effort. In fact, it was so easy to do 
that Carfield himself was almost deceived by 
it. The very ghost of a thought seemed to 
set the thing going. He humored them by 
making it swing in the direction of the safe, 
or toward his gold watch, which he took out 
and laid on the table. It would be cruel to 
undeceive them. 

“Where did you get it?” he asked pres- 
ently. 

“From a man thet come through. He 
makes ’em an’ lo-acates treasure ’most every- 
where. He give it to us fer fifteen dollars.” 

Carfield handed it back, saying cordially: 
“Well, boys, you can go ahead and dig wher- 
ever you want to. All I ask is that you will 
fill up the holes and give me a third of what- 
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ever you find. That’s the law, I believe, jn 
this State, anyway.” 

The treasure-hunters seemed as much 
gratified as if they had the treasure already, 
They said they would like to camp on the 
place, to which Carfield also consented, 
They shook hands with him when they left, 
and invited him, in a voice full of sicnif- 
cance, to come out in the evening, and maybe 
they ’d have something to show him. They 
were going to “lo-acate” by daylight, and 
dig the treasure up after dark. 

Carfield had no intention of going out, 
but after closing up that night, he did so on 
his wheel. He found them digging by the 
light of a lantern, and, as he had anticipated, 
near to where the map indicated the locality 
of the treasure. The instrument had led 
straight to the spot, and they were in great 
hopes. They already had a hole of some 
proportions. Carfield sat down on the edge 
of it to watch. He had no faith in the finder, 
but it was of course possible that any hole 
in this part of the field might bring to light 
the precious copper kettle, provided, always, 
that there was one. There was something 
mysterious and fascinating in watching the 
two earnest men digging silently by the dim 
lantern-rays. Carfield tried to imagine how 
it would seem to hear one of the shovels 
suddenly strike metal and to see the yellow 
coins spill out on the dark earth. He could 
close his eyes and picture it all, and the 
glory of going to the bank to-morrow and 
paying everything—everything in full. 
There had been such things in his dreams. 

He stayed until midnight, when the well 
was nearly six feet deep. Every few min- 
utes Billy would stop and “lo-acate,” the 
instrument always tipping to the center of 
the hole. But at six feet a sort of slate was 
reached, which had evidently not be€n dis- 
turbed since the creation. The treasure- 
hunters were obliged to confess then that 
there must be mineral or some other sub- 
stance which had disturbed their science. 
Carfield left them filling up the hole. 

But Billy and Lexington did not immedi- 
ately lose faith in their limber whalebone 
and mysteriously filled bottle. They located 
and dug again and again, and almost daily 
visited Carfield, and held half-whispered in- 
terviews in the back room. To Carfield it 
was a diversion that, little by little, became 
almost a hope. If they were persistent and 
dug by the map they might strike it after 
all. When presently the diggers ran out of 
funds, he advanced small sums to keep them 
in provisions, and as winter came on allowed 
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them to erect a shanty out of old lumber 
which they had collected. Now and then he 
went out, and they looked over the ground 
and studied the map together. The whale- 
bone and bottle fell quite into disrepute at 
length, even with Billy, whose faith in it 
was the last to die. . 

When spring came, the two men put in a 
crop on the place and dug for the gold be- 
tween times. Lexington was first to give 
it up. and went back to Texas, where he had 
been a herder of cattle. He disposed of his 
interest in the crop and treasure to Billy for 
a modest sum, which Carfield advanced, and 
Billy repaid out of a few days’ marketing. 

Carfield had by this time become really 
attached to Billy, who was good-natured, 
honest, and credulous. It was this last 
quality, perhaps, that made the little man 
perseveringly dig on. Various fortune-tel- 
lers and dreams “es plain es day” told him 
that the treasure was there, and he found 
comfort in this nebulous counsel. He con- 
fessed to Carfield one day, with the voice 
and air of mystery which he always used on 
such occasions, that a “seventh daughter of 
a seventh daughter” was at the Rocket 
House, and would go with him and point 
out the exact place to dig, upon payment in 
advance of fifty dollars in cash—a liberal 
proposition which Carfield, however, declined 
to consider, though he proposed to give her 
ten per cent. of the treasure if found. This 
he held to be a still more generous offer; 
but the seeress regarded it as a reflection 
upon her skill and her female relatives, and 
rejected it with scorn. 

It was not until a year later that Billy, 
too, finally surrendered, and with his poor 
team and rickety wagon returned southward, 
whence he came. He had grown to love the 
pleasant little farm, and had talked fondly 
of buying it when the “little copper kittle” 
should come to light. He would doubtless 
have been willing to go on for the remainder 
of his life, working the place on shares, and 
digging for the treasure at intervals; but 
Carfield had decided to plant the land in 
apple-trees, which had recently become prof- 
itable in that section. 

For there had been no revival of the 
boom. Values of outlying properties had 
sagged back to an intrinsic agricultural, 
or horticultural, basis, and Carfield, in com- 
mon with many others, had concluded that 
through intrinsic values only the salvation 
of the West lay. Besides, Billy’s search for 
the gold had long since degenerated into 
unsystematic and hopeless prospecting— 
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holes dug here and there at random—in 
accordance with certain signs and charms 
gathered from a greasy dream-book, or de- 
vised from his own imagination. Carfield 
had told him at length of his plans for the 
orchard, and so the little man departed, 
—a forlorn picture as he drove away,— 
promising to write to Carfield; and this he 
did some weeks later, assuring him of his 
continued respect “as man to man.” The 
orchard Carfield put out at once. He knew 
something of fruit-raising from his youth, 
and he looked forward to the care of the 
young trees as a pleasant outdoor diversion 
that would later yield a substantial and prof- 
itable return. 

Indeed, during the next few years Carfield 
found this little plot of ground his greatest 
solace. He fenced it substantially, regard- 
less of streets, alleys, and boulevards, tile- 
drained the low places, and the young trees 
under his anxious care made gratifying prog- 
ress. Days when the way ahead seemed dark; 
when interest, bills, and notes were falling 
due, and his own collections seemed impos- 
sible; when everybody in the store made 
mistakes, and things were at sixes and sev- 
ens—on days like this, an afternoon under 
the sky, pruning and caring for the young 
trees, seemed to drive the cobwebs from his 
brain and the shadows from his heart. Up 
and down the long rows he would walk, snip- 
ping back the thrifty shoots into shapeliness, 
rubbing off incipient water-sprouts, scraping 
about the roots for borers, pressing at last 
the slender yielding trees a bit more toward 
the southwest, whence come the strongest 
and longest-enduring Kansas winds. Some- 
times he would lay his hand in the main 
forks, noting, during the first years, that 
the limbs were smaller than his fingers, and 
wondering how it would seem when these 
should be large enough to bear the weight 
of those who would come by and by to gather 
from them a rich harvest. 

Of course the trees could not bear prof- 
itably for some time. He could not expect 
material return for eight years from plant- 
ing, but half this time was gone presently, 
and on some of his larger trees there were 
a few beautiful, ruddy apples. 


BuT now, indeed, there fell dark days upon 
the West. Crops failed. Lands that were 
green with promise in May withered and 
scalded in the fires of August. Rain-makers 
came and went. Drought after drought 
made tinder of the corn, and behind ran 
political disorders like fire along the fields. 
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Men with unpaid mortgages and overdue 
interest rose up and cursed the East for a 
great golden vampire that was draining their 
life-blood. Most of them struggled on, 
starved, pinched, and paid. Others there 
were who cursed still louder, repudiated, 
and ran for office. When they were elected 
they announced that the millennium was 
near. 

The town reflected these conditions. Com- 
merce decayed. People no longer bought 
luxuries or borrowed money to pay for them. 
They were paying or renouncing old scores 
now, and in either case trade suffered. Mer- 
chants walked up and down their stores star- 
ing gloomily at unsold stock, or turning 
soberly the pages of unbalanced ledgers 
wherein the ink of the last entries was be- 
ginning to turn brown. Then they grimly 
ciphered up two columns of results and 
wondered how long they could hold out. 
“A man who can make a living in Kansas 
could get rich on Wall street,” was the ob- 
servation at this period of one who had tried 
both and found difficulties onlyin the former. 
Some gave it up presently. These, like their 
brethren of the fruitless fields, reviled the 
East with fervor, and so became their rivals 
for political preferment. 

City treasuries became depleted. Prohibi- 
tion, the cause of much former animosity 
and many feuds, was overshadowed by 
sterner measures. When the electric lights, 
that had been the pride and boast of Still 
Valley, were shut off, and citizens stumbled 
home in the dark, or were incidentally sand- 
bagged at the street-corners, the saloons, 
ostensibly and legally non-existent, were al- 
lowed to transgress openly and pay a liberal 
monthly fine to the city. It was only when 
their sins became too flagrant that there fol- 
lowed brief spasms of morality, darkness, and 
sand-bags. 

Upon the heels of all this came the 
World’s Fair, and swept from circulation 
whatever little remnant of loose cash the 
West contained. During the succeeding 
winter merchants in Still Valley failed at 
the rate of two per month. Carfield himself 
might have gone to the wall, but for Sam 
Handley, who by this time had become not 
only city attorney, but the recognized legal 
staff of his financially crippled townsmen. 

The young merchant had come to the at- 
torney one morning with a long face. The 
commercial agencies, he said, were hounding 
him for special reports. The banks were un- 
easy. A stampede of his creditors was im- 
minent. The old twelve-per-cent. boom notes 


had kept him down, and now that trade had 
gone to pieces the fight was too hard. 

Carfield had expected that Sam would 
advise the usual form of assignment, and 
subsequent arrangement with his creditors 
to continue until such time as he could pay 
in full. That he would do, of course, some- 
time—sometime when trade improved and 
the orchard came into bearing. But Hand- 
ley, who had only grinned and nodded now 
and then during the recital, offered, instead, 
to loan Carfield, at reasonable interest, a sum 
sufficient to settle with the banks and the 
more restless of his creditors. 

“Look here, Carfield,” he said, “ you don’t 
want to fail. You ’re not the failin’ kind, 
Them other fellers hes nearly all failed be- 
fore—two er three times, some o’ them. 
They ’d ’a’ failed pretty soon, anyway, had 
times er good. They ’Il all fail again inside o’ 
the nex’ ten years. A man can’t stop it when 
he once begins, an’ you don’t want to begin. 
An’ now I tell you, Carfield, I ’ve got some 
money over yonder in the bank,—I keep a 
little along to let out now an’ then,—an’ | 
was jest a-thinkin’ this mornin’ where ’d be 
a good place to put it. Z’m not afraid 0’ 
your failin’, an’ you can have it jes’s well es 
not. I rather you had it then to put it out on 
any mortgage round here at the same rate. 
Trade ’s goin’ to be good next year, an’ then 
things ’ll be comin’ your way.” 

Dazed and astonished beyond words, Car- 
field had gratefully accepted this offer, and 
was thus tided over a hard place. His prob- 
lem, however, was by no means solved. Sam’s 
prophecy of good trade with the coming year 
had been premature. If commerce improved, 
the change was very slight—almost unno- 
ticeable. That the West was getting on its 
feet again was a fact more patent to those 
at a distance than to men in the throes of 
its accomplishment. Eastern papers began 
to print paragraphs and, later, columns on 
the “Return of Prosperity to the West,” 
while those upon the scene of action, though 
grateful, were still in doubt. 

It was, nevertheless, true. The current 
phrase that Kansas could have more rain in 
April, when she did n’t need it, and less in 
August, when she did, than any spot on the 
globe, fell into disrepute. One good season 
followed another, and a car-load of mort- 
gages were paid off in that State alone. 

Also, there came political regeneration. 
To denounce the East was no longer a bid for 
popularity and successful nomination. Ca- 
lamity-howlers went back to their neglected 
fields and offices. The few still lingering 
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about the State capital became political 
junk, tossed here and there for a time, dis- 
carded at last altogether. 

Still commerce lagged, or revived but fee- 
bly. People would not readily forget their 
hard-earned lessons of economy. Try as he 
would, Carfield could not reduce the princi- 
pal of his debt to Handley, and began more 
and more to rely upon the returns from his 
orchard for final liquidation. Another or- 
chard, no larger than his own, and but four 
years older, had just yielded a harvest that 
brought to the owner of it three thousand 
dollars. In a year or two more, Carfield rea- 
soned that his must begin to bear profitably. 
Business would improve, too, with good 
crops, and when he was out of debt he would 
buy for cash only. That was his dream now 
—to owe no man a dollar. 

But the ways of providence are, as ever, 
inscrutable, especially in Kansas. 

One afternoon in August, as Carfield 
walked down the long rows, trimming and 
shaping, or pausing to regard fondly the 
wonderful apples that gleamed here and 
there amid the green, he realized all at once 
that there was an unusual quality in the air. 
It had been a warm day, even for August, and 
he had perspired profusely. Now, however, 
his flesh was burning dry, and the stirless 
air about him had in it the baking quality of 
fire. He breathed strangely, too—in long 
sighs, as though the oxygen had been drawn 
from the atmosphere. There was something 
weird and dream-like about it all, that made 
him afraid. Looking at his watch, he saw 
that it was between five and six o’clock, and 
then, all at once, he could not see the figures 
on the dial! 

Through a deepening, unearthly gloom he 
stumbled and panted toward the open road 
to the west. Then he knew. Above the far 
horizon there was a band of writhing copper; 
above that, sweeping like a tidal wave 
across the sky, a boiling*sea of blackness. 
From this, inky and terrible against the 
copper, there extended to the earth a 
mighty, twisting, resistless column of mid- 
night— the cyclone! 

One glance convinced him that its course 
lay through the southern outskirts of the 
city and directly toward him. His only safety 
lay in fleeing across its path. As he raced 
northward he realized that there was a hum- 
ming sound in the air, and that it grew mo- 
mentarily louder. Then almost immediately 
it became as the roar of a thousand Niaga- 
ras. In the blackness he felt his foot touch 
planking, He remembered a small bridge 
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there, and plunged over to a ravine and the 
shallow water below. An instant later leaves, 
brush, shingles, rails—the whole medleyed 
gleaning of the wind—lay upon him. 

It became still. Cool water trickled 
against his face. Dazed and half choked, 
Carfield dragged himself to daylight and 
air. He was unhurt; the narrow ditch had 
saved him. It was no longer dark, and a 
downpour of rain had set in. Where the 
cyclone had passed there was an open way. 
Not a tree, not a fence, not a house, had 
been left standing. He thanked God now 
that there had been so few of the houses. 
Crowds had already gathered about the 
wrecks of them when he arrived. A woman 
and two children had been killed. Others 
had broken limbs and bruises, and were pro- 
vided with medical attendance. Carfield 
headed a subscription for the unfortunates, 
and set out through the pouring rain for the 
store. Here the storm had not touched. 

It was calm and beautiful next morning, 
and Carfield arose early. He had known be- 
fore he reached the orchard what he would 
find there. He had known, but not fully. He 
had expected to find the young trees torn 
and shattered and strewn. But not until he 
gazed upon it all did he quite realize the 
grotesque savagery of the wind. Along the 
north wall were two rows almost untouched. 
Next to this was a clean open way, and below 
it, in shocks, windrows, and pyramids, his 
beautiful young trees. It was as if some 
mighty fiend, with a hatred for whatever was 
green and of the earth, had paused here for 
a moment’s sport. The work of six years was 
gone! The trees remaining did not count. 

Carfield walked slowly, picking his way 
amid the tangled ruin. Here and there he 
paused to regard some fantastic bit of twist- 
ing or uprooting, and presently stopped be- 
fore what had been one of his largest and 
finest trees. It crowned a confused heap 
now, and its roots were turned upward to 
the sky. Beyond was a deep pit from whence 
it had been wrenched. Carfield, gazing down 
into this, noticed something flat and curved 
like the handle of a pitcher. Leaning over, 
he took hold of it, and found it heavy. He 
pulled hard, and from the loose earth came 
a small vessel such as is sometimes used for 
stewing. The cover slipped off as it was 
dragged back to daylight. Carfield’s heart 
stopped, and his joints became as water. 
The ground in front of him was yellow with 
tarnished gold! 

It was a dream, of course. He knew it 
could not be true. It was only a variation 

’ 
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of dreams he had had before, and he would 
waken presently to feel on his palms for an 
instant the fleeting impress of the coins, 
then to find them gone. But he wanted it 
to seem real, and he would make it last as 
long as possible. He filled his hands with 
the yellow pieces and clutched them tight. 
They did not go. Then he opened one hand 
a little, and looked at the dates that lay up- 
permost. They were in the forties and fifties, 
and they did not blur and melt and change 
as such things had always done before in 
his dreams. He looked up at the sun. It 
was there. The large tree, with its roots 
sprangled to the sky, had not stirred; its 
broken and twisted branches were un- 
changed. What if it were not a dream! 
What if this time it were true! He sud- 
denly opened both hands wide, and gazed 
into them. Oh, it must be true—it was 
true! He gave a quick, sobbing cry: 

“It is—it is true—and I have found the 
gold !” 


TEN pieces at a time—it was in double 
eagles—Carfield conveyed the treasure to 
his several pockets, pausing now and then 
to make sure that no one was near. The 
gathering did not require long. There were 
forty handfuls—eight thousand dollars in 
all. With years of retelling the sum had 
been exaggerated just ten times. He threw 
some loose dirt over the little copper ves- 
sel, corroded thickly without and tarnished 
black within, and set out for town with bul- 
ging, dragging pockets. Into those of his 
coat his hands were plunged deeply. He 
walked fast. His brain was acting swiftly. 

There was no other title to the treasure. 
The original owner and his heirs were dead. 
He had long since learned that even their 
names were forgotten by men now living in 
Still Valley. The law gave one third of any 
treasure to the owner of the land, two thirds 
to the finder. He was both owner and finder. 
It was all his! 

Then presently he walked slower. A pic- 
ture had come to him of a bent, bearded, 
insignificant man in a battered wagon and 
behind a wretched team, setting his face 
southward in the September afternoon— 
Billy, after two years of faithful effort, 
forlorn and discouraged, yet bidding him a 
gentle, even tender good-by, and assuring 
him of his continued regard “as man to 
man.” It was true that he had well-nigh 
ceased digging before this. He would not 
have found the gold had he continued, for 
the map was wrong, and they had been 
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looking much too far to the east. He had 
nothing really to do with it now, still— 

In front of the telegraph office Cartield 
paused, hesitated a moment, and went in. 

But it was not until some days later that 
Billy arrived. He had been a distance from 
the railroad. The telegram had been delayed 
in consequence. He had made some atiempt 
in the matter of dress, and there was an 
eager, half-foolish smile on his face. The 
message had given no facts—simply telling 
him to come, and adding, “Good news.” 
Carfield led Billy to the back room where 
they had held their first conference. They 
were barely seated when Sam Handley en- 
tered. He grinned from one to the other 
and shook hands, first with Carfield, and 
then, long and cordially, with Billy. The 
little man’s face was working with expecta- 
tion. Carfield looked at him, and said: 

“Well, Billy, the cyclone tore up my 
apple-trees. Under one of them I found the 
treasure. There was eight thousand dollars 
of it instead of eighty. It was in a stew-pot 
and not a kettle, and is now down in the 
bank. I consider that you are entitled to 
half of it. I—that is, things might have been 
different, you know. I might not have no- 
ticed the old pot—I would n’t have been 
thinking about it, you see, if you had never 
been here.” 

Carfield stumbled and floundered a little in 
his attempt to justify his decision, as if he 
himself and not Billy were to gain by it. As 
for Billy, he opened his mouth, presumably 
with some intention of uttering thanks, but 
only gasped a little. To him there was no ap- 
preciable difference between eight andeighty 
thousand dollars, but that he was to share 
equally in the treasure, after all, staggered 
him. Carfield cleared his throat. 

“Look here, Billy; you always liked that 
place, did n’t you?” 

Billy nodded quickly, and managed to 
reply in the affirmative. Carfield continued. 

“Then I ’ll tell you, Billy,” he said, “1 ‘ll 
make you a proposition. You don’t have to 
take it, you know, if you don’t want to. 
That place cost me two thousand dollars 
before there was much of any boom. It’s 
rich land for a truck-farm, as you know,— 
better than when I bought it, because of 
the drain-tile I put in,—and there ’s still 
enough trees left on the north wall for a 
little orchard. I need just six thousand <ol- 
lars to set me square with the world. 
Now, Billy, if you want the place and two 
thousand dollars in cash, leaving me tiie 
balance to square up with, Mr. Handley will 
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make you out a deed, and the place and the 
two thousand dollars are yours. I want to 
be fair, and you don’t have to do it, you 
know, if you don’t want to. You can have 
the whole four thousand if—” 

But Billy had found voice by this time, 
and put out his hand to check further speech 
on the part of Carfield. 

“Wait—hold on, Mr. Carfield,” he said 
eagerly. “I’ve wanted that place every day 
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Home Censorship of the Theater. 


jk two great plagues which threaten Amer- 

ican society to-day are the sensational press 
and the sensational theater. These institutions are 
conducted upon the same principle, or lack of prin- 
ciple, and upon the same general lines. The theory 
upon which they act is that the great bulk of the 
public, the mass from which they draw the greater 
part of their revenue, is not only incapable of 
appreciating what is intellectual, instructive, 
wholesome, or inspiring in the printed page or 
in the drama, but is addicted naturally to what is 
morbid, abnormal, audacious, startling, or unclean, 
and will pay handsomely for the gratification of 
a depraved appetite. In other words, the scheme 
is to make money by pandering to vice, at the 
cost of the wholesale demoralization of the youth 
who are to be the backbone of the American na- 
tion of the future. 

The policy is not only diabolical, but fatuous. 
That it has proved temporarily successful cannot 
be disputed. Journals which outrage truth, com- 
mon sense, and decency still circulate by the mil- 
lion, and fortunes have been made by the villainous 
exploitation of wholly worthless and abominable 
plays. But evils of this kind, in the long run, 
work their own remedy. There is not, perhaps, 
any reason for expecting a sudden or speedy re- 
vival of public morality, but, sooner or later, 
dishes reeking of one particular spice pall upon 
the palate, and in most cases satiation is followed 
by disgust. The sensational newspaper, which is 
permitted to publish the most revolting details of 
the police courts, can avail itself of a wider vari- 
ety of horror and impurity than the theater, 
which, luckily, cannot, for obvious reasons, ex- 
ceed certain limits, and is thus condemned to a 
damnable iteration which must, in time, become 
tiresome. These limits have been reached, or, at 
all events, very nearly reached, and already there 
are indications that mere vulgarity, which is no 
longer a novelty, is losing its power to attract 
the crowd. In ninety-nine cases out of a hundred 
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fer six years, an’ so hes Lexington. You ’re 
fair, Mr. Carfield, more than fair, an’—” 

“Sam,” interrupted Carfield, “make out a 
deed to Billy, quick, before he changes his 
mind.” 

“To me an’ to Lexington,” corrected Billy. 
“T’ll go shares with Lexington, so’s it ’ll be 
fair all around, as—” 

“ As man to man,” finished Carfield. 

“ As man to man,” echoed Billy. 
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the motive that fills the benches at a notoriously 
coarse play is curiosity, and when this once has 
been satisfied, or disappointed, as it is apt to be, it 
ceases to exist and cannot easily be revived. For 
this reason an epidemic of stage indecency, such as 
that with which we have recently been afflicted, 
is seldom of long duration. Moreover, the theaters 
responsible for it will not readily rid themselves 
of the contamination. When they revert to the 
cleaner drama they will find that they have fallen 
lower in the scale of respectability and have alien- 
ated their former patrons without securing others 
to fill their places. 

This is a consolatory reflection, backed up by 
experience, but much and irremediable mischief 
has been done. The hardening influence of famil- 
iarity is proverbial. The growing insusceptibility 
on the part of New York audiences to any shock 
from the commission upon the stage of gross of- 
fenses against good taste, good manners, and good 
morals, has long been noted, with something like 
dismay, by old playgoers, and as city theaters are 
largely supported by out-of-town visitors, the de- 
terioration would appear to be typical. Words, 
gestures, actions, and innuendos which would 
have been resented, instantly and fiercely, fifteen 
or twenty years ago, now excite merriment only, 
not indignation. Nor is this callousness a phenom- 
enon peculiar to the cheaper theaters, or what are 
supposed to be less cultivated audiences. It is 
even more conspicuous in the most fashionable 
houses. The truth cannot be stated too plainly— 
unmistakable references of the most objectionable 
and vicious sort, smoking-room pleasantries, are 
habitually and freely uttered before young women 
presumably reared in all imaginable delicacy and 
refinement, and are heard without the least ap- 
parent embarrassment. Insidious poison of this 
kind, which saps the foundations of modesty and 
slowly deadens all the finer instincts, is incom- 
parably more dangerous to the moral health of the 
community than the clumsy and brazen vulgarity 
which carries its own antidote with it. 

To say that the evil amounts to a national peril 
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would scarcely be an exaggeration. How to deal 
with it is a problem by no means easy of solution. 
The difficulties in the way of the most obvious 
and most practical remedy, an official censorship, 
seem to be insuperable. Jealousy of State rights 
would prevent the establishment of any central na- 
tional authority, even if there were no other 
obstacles to such an arrangement, and recent 
experience has shown us only too clearly what 
would be the result of any attempt in the direc- 
tion of local censorships. With such power in the 
hands of politicians as would be inevitable, the 
last state of the stage would be worse than the first. 

But the case is not absolutely hopeless. Much 
could be effected in the way of theatrical re- 
form if only the parents and guardians of the 
young could be aroused to a sense of the respon- 
sibility that rests upon them. The daily press, 
even the most corrupt, ignorant, and unscrupu- 
lous part of it, may be depended upon to indicate 
the nature of every new play that is produced. If 
it is impure, the details are always described with 
loving relish. No hallucination on the subject is 
possible. The father who permits his daughter to 
attend such a performance disgraces himself, does 
her a grievous wrong, and becomes a partner in 
a nefarious and contemptible enterprise. It is by 
the young, not by the old, that the theater is 
mainly supported. Let the elders exercise a little 
discrimination and rightful authority, and guard 
their daughters against pollution as carefully as 
they protect them from hardship, and every man- 
ager, out of sheer necessity, will become a censor 
on his own account. 


Changes of Taste in Fiction. 


THE story of action, or romantic novel, appears for 
the time to be in complete possession of the popular 


field of fiction. After sporadic advances, over a 
considerable space of time, it has finally carried 
the citadel of public fancy with a rush. It has 
come into its own without any battle of the schools 
such as we are told followed the youthful chal- 
lenges of Hugo and Dumas pére, some seventy 
yearsago. But the latter were more truly prophets, 
and therefore more worthy of being distrusted in 
their own country. And, indeed, the authority 
which they wrested from the reading world is 
virtually the royal grant on which the present band 
of conquering romancers have come into power. 

It is a little singular, however, that these new 
story-tellers have gained the front rank in the 
lists of popular reading without some opposition 
from the sturdy band of realists and humorists 
who were on the ground. They have not even 
suffered harassment from the critics, who have 
been wont, if not to defend the established order 
of things, at least to picket the debatable ground 
against wholesale invasion. The reason for all 
this peace may be found, perhaps, in the confu- 
sion of styles and qualities which has prevailed 
in the realm of fiction for at least a decade, and 
also in the fact that during the same period the 
occasional brilliant foray of a historical novel 
has accustomed the critical world to the romantic 
standard. 
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It has made for peace, also, that these dashing 
romancers, who are so bloodthirsty in the sphere 
of their imaginations, are so unostentatious as 
men and women on the common plane of bread 
and butter. They harry nobody’s sportive ewe 
lamb; they seek to gore nobody’s plow-ox. They 
will not even pose as geniuses. While their books 
are selling by hundreds of thousands, they look 
innocent of having done anything; they accept 
lionizing, if at all, ina spirit of helpless martyr. 
dom, and preferably go quietly about the disburse- 
ment of their profits in the ways that promote 
their personal comfort and private dignity. They 
are as unlike the children of romance as the most 
sensible and commonplace of mortals. Truly, they 
have the art, in every sense, of being artless. © 

It may be suspected that the juvenile air and 
vigor of the novel of action has had a mollifying 
effect on the introspective and analytical realists, 
who by their silence seem to say: “These enjants 
terrtbles are not of our family; it is not for us to 
suppress them; let them romp without hindrance, 
that the ruthless hand of ennui may the sooner 
fall upon them.” 

There can be no doubt that in the long run 
the romancers have the greatest success with the 
most people, as the continued vogue of Walter 
Scott and the elder Dumas amply proves, a vogue 
which the lasting merit of those writers as amply 
justifies. The mass of the readers of the world 
are opportunists; they read for the hour, and take 
what the hour affords; they prefer an objective 
story in which men and women have rapid and 
exciting experiences; if stories in the preferred 
romantic mold come from the press faster than 
they can be generally read (as has, perhaps, re- 
cently happened), they are prone to catch up with 
the press by ignoring, maybe, the greatest suc- 
cess of its kind in order to feast on the novel of 
the hour. When a writer who is prospecting for 
a new field produces a novel of great and con- 
manding merit, yet of a different character, his 
book is taken up with more or less avidity by the 
mass of novel-readers, other writers follow in a 
similar vein, and a new taste seems to obtain. 
The great novels of the world, no matter the 
school to which they may be referred, satisfy a 
universal taste, and survive to nourish the minds 
of new generations. 


Country Clubs and Inns. 


In these summer days, with all the world more or 
less a-travel, a new and peculiar importance at- 
taches to the casual home, the pied @ terre, the 
tent of the night, of the countryside. The excel- 
lence of the old-time tavern, in certain parts of 
America, must have been very considerable 

notably along post-roads in the neighborhood of 
large cities—to have left so agreeable a tradi- 
tion; but for the most part it is the tradition 
rather than the guest that lingers about the way- 
side inn of to-day. Was it not Goethe who re 
marked that the French always took in the train of 
their armies the French theater and the French 
kitchen? Remembering this, there are times when 
the bored and hungry traveler might almost hanker 
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backward for a French conquest of America. For 
it must be owned that the average country hotel 
affords a much worse sort of provender for man 
than for beast, with a plentiful lack of appetizing 
delicacy in its serving. It falls very far short 
of representing American resources in cookery, 
in which we have something of the English heavi- 
ness, a dash of French imaginative lightness, some 
Dutch, German, and Spanish qualities combined 
with much native originality. Withal we are the 
best-fed and the cheapest-fed people in the world. 
And yet in our villages, where the average living 
is wholesome and varied and toothsome, the tav- 
ern cooking is likely to be a marvel of dull com- 
monplace in substance, ingeniously repellent in 
the serving. 

We were told that the vogue of the bicycle 
was to bring with it a revival of the good old 
country inn; but although it has multiplied the 
cheap road-houses, the sport has not taken a suffi- 
ciently strong hold upon those whose standard in 
refined living would be likely to exact much 
of the country Boniface. More is to be expected 
in this direction of the automobile, the price of 
which will scon be low enough to enlist large 
numbers in its use, without being so low as to in- 
vite neglect of it. It will be odd if the civilizing 
influences that follow upon good roads do not in- 
clude the good cooking which the rapidly increas- 
ing leisure class now demands. 

Meantime, “the return to the country,” which 
is a notable and fortunate sign of the times, has 
produced a substitute for the inn in the country 
club, to which the popularity of golf has given a 
great impetus. Formerly the club or “casino” 
was merely a meeting-place of a summer commu- 
nity; it has now become a permanent, all-year 
feature of suburban life, affording admirable op- 
portunities for sensible and healthful exercise or 
rest. It is everywhere carrying into the country 
the city standards of comfortable and refined 
living, and eventually it must have a wholesome 
influence upon private hostelries. It has proved a 
thoroughly successful experiment in cooperation. 
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The Industrial Color-Line in the North. 


pun from barbers, hotel and domestic ser- 
vants, and a few isolated branches oflaboralong 
these lines, colored people find it almost impossible 
to obtain employment in Northern States. Almost 
every branch of labor is dominated by labor unions. 
As a rule, all races are eligible to become mem- 
bers of these unions except the colored race. Con- 
sequently, when a colored man seeks employment 
he is refused, ostensibly because he is not a union 
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What the country club is doing for restricted 
circles, the inn could be made to accomplish in 
a broader way. Fancy a company of capitalists 
bent on a fair return on idle funds. Let them 
make a careful study of a community, say at a 
radius of forty miles from a large city. Let them 
establish at half a dozen quiet spots along the 
lines of greatest suburban travel, or near points 
of interest, model inns, where one may be sure of 
having good food attractively cooked, with clean 
and respectful service, in agreeable surroundings, 
with some of the esthetic accompaniments now 
demanded in the American home—how long would 
it be before such an inn would be discovered and 
patronized? The person is not to be found who 
would not recommend to his friends the charms 
of an attractive and well-kept inn, enhanced by 
simple appointments, such as snowy linen, an old 
blue table-service, shining glass and silver, a 
bowl of fresh flowers, and respectful, intelligent, 
and neatly dressed servants. The demand for such 
entertainment is largely in excess of the supply, 
and those who minister to it are sure to profit 
largely by their enterprise. Meanwhile, the good 
time coming may be hastened if those who long 
for it will not refrain from asking in a gently ex- 
pectant way for the desirable things which they 
donot see. 

Social science, which has already done much in 
the analysis of the human ration, may well give a 
little more attention to the larger bearings of the 
problem. The food question has a moral aspect 
which cannot be ignored. Mr. Tesla, in the sug- 
gestive paper which we printed last month, pointed 
out that the lack of good, nutritious food is the 
chief element in the reduction of the mass of the 
world’s physical energy. The same is doubtless 
true of its moral energy. While one cannot go so 
far as to indorse the dictum of the economist 
that “good is only good to eat,” we may fall back 
on Dr. Johnson’s apt saying: “There is nothing 
which has yet been contrived by man by which so 
much happiness is produced as by a good tavern 
or inn.” 
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man; if he applies to a union he is usually denied 
admission, either directly or indirectly, because he 
is a colored man. It is only fair to admit that it 
is not every labor union that makes such discrim- 
inations against colored men, but the majority of 
them certainly do. Union men, however, are nat- 
urally loath to admit that any discriminations are 
made by them. 

Of the thousands of miles of railway in the 
North, with its tens of thousands of manipulators, 
the only work, as a rule, that is open to negroes 
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is that of porters on trains—the most menial and 
ill-paid occupation within the gift of ‘a railway 
corporation. Why? Because all railway unions 
have laws, either written or unwritten, prohibit- 
ing colored men from work. True, at the formation 
of the American Railway Union in Chicago, a hot 
debate ensued as to whether the constitution 
should contain the usual clause proscribing col- 
ored men. It was finally decided in the negative, 
because, as Mr. Debs argued, such an action 
against negroes would injure the union’s cause in 
the eyes of the public. A very humane and phil- 
anthropic conclusion! Of course the innocent and 
confiding public concludes that the doors of the 
A. R. U. are thrown wide open to colored men 
because it has no constitutional law to the con- 
trary. 

Of all the cities north of Mason and Dixon’s 
Line there are only three— Cleveland, Detroit, and 
Indianapolis— where street-railway employees are 
generous enough to allow colored men to work 
with them, and in these cities it is on an extremely 
limited scale. 

In March, 1896, Superintendent Worrell of the 
Philadelphia and West Chester trolley line em- 
ployed two colored motor-men. The white em- 
ployees entered a protest and finally quit work. 
The result was that President Shiner ordered the 
dismissal of the colored men. From that day to 
this the management of no other street-railway 
in the “City of Brotherly Love” has had the 
courage to employ colored men, despite the im- 
portunities of leading citizens, both colored and 
white. And so it is through the entire field of 
desirable labor in the North—there is no place for 
the colored man. . 

The American Federation of Labor, as is well 
known, is merely a union of unions. One of its 
fundamental laws is that no union shall be ad- 
mitted into its domain that has a written law dis- 
criminating against men because of color. This 
would seem to place almost the entire field of 
organized labor in the position of deprecating dis- 
criminations against color. Many, if not most, 
of the great labor organizations originally had 
written laws debarring colored men from member- 
ship. Now, when a labor union with such a law 
wishes to enter the American Federation of Labor, 
all it has to do is to eradicate that objectionable 
clause, and then continue to discriminate against 
colored men as before. 

I believe that this discrimination is due more 
to apathy than to wilfulness on the part of the 
masses of the laboring element. The sentiment 
of most labor leaders seems to be in favor of 
recognizing the rights of colored men, but there 
is a narrow-minded element in labor circles that 
favors keeping colored men down, and right- 
minded men seem to lack either the courage or 
the manhood to oppose it. But whether a few 
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men, or the entire force of labor, are responsible 
the result is the same. , 

Many attempt to explain the absence of colored 
people from the industries of the North by saying 
that colored men like, and are capable of perform. 
ing, nothing but menial work; that they are kept 
out of labor unions because of inefficiency, and 
not because of color. To refute such arguments. 
look to the South, where colored men are to be 
found by the hundreds in nearly every walk of 
life working side by side with white men. In many 
of the mills and factories of the South it is diff- 
cult to tell whether white or colored are in the 
majority. It is an every-day occurrence in the 
South to see white locomotive engineers and col- 
ored firemen seated in the same cabs. Still the 
North feels called upon to denounce the South for 
injustice to negroes. 

One argument offered by employers of the 


‘North, and accepted by many colored persons as 


conclusive, is that white men will not work by the 
side of colored men—a proposition as cowardly as 
it is absurd. I doubt if there is one white man in 
a hundred who is so prejudiced against colored 
men that he would absolutely refuse to work with 
them, if it came to a practical test. 

Again, employers often say to colored people: 
“You have not enough skilled mechanics among 
you; you have not enough educated men to com- 
pete with white labor. Educate and train your 
men in the trades, and then come to us, and if our 
white employees refuse to work with you, we will 
discharge them and put on entire forces of col- 
ored men.” It is my candid opinion that such ad- 
vice and promises are seldom given in good faith. 
And even if such employers would do all they 
promise, I believe the theory is wrong. The 
thought of a semi-warfare between colored and 
white working-men is extremely distasteful to 
me. What I should like to see is this: If two 
colored men are given employment in a large es- 
tavlishment, and twenty white men say, “If these 
negroes work here we will quit,” instead of raising 
the cry, “ Where can we find twenty colored men 
to take their places?” there should be such a spirit 
of justice and love of fair play fostered between 
the two races that it would be easy to find twenty 
more white men who would be willing to work with 
the two colored men, and thus prove to the world 
that it is the height of folly to have entire forces 
of colored men in one establishment, and entire 
forces of white men in another. The only way to 
create such a sentiment is through the Christian 
churches. It is the work of the church to unlock 
the doors of manual labor to the colored race in 
the North. The church is the one earthly tribunal 
before which oppressed humanity may confidently 
plead for justice and sympathy. 


James Samuel Stemon: 
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Fables for the Fair. 


I. THE WOMAN WHO TALKED WELL. 


“H ERE wasoncea Woman who had Remarkable 
s| Conversational Powers. Her Friends admired 
her Very Much. Once they planned a Dinner 
Party in her Honor. To this Party they invited 
a Man who was what is known as The Life of 
the Occasion. He was One of Those People who 
Set the Table in a Roar. The Hostess had 
Planned for him to Take Out the Woman of the 
Conversational Powers. To her Surprise, he Re- 
fused, |, Politely but Forcibly, to do this. 

“Why, I thought you would Enjoy each other 
So Much!” said the Hostess. “She is such a Fas- 
cinat tir ig Talker—so Brilliant! You, of All People, 
would Appreciate Her.” 

“On the Contrary,” said the Man who could Set 
the Tableina Roar. “Far FromIt. That Woman 
Irritates me Beyond Endurance. Every Time I 
Open my Mouth, she Knows: What I am Going to 
Say beforehand, and, More than That, she Talks 
All the Time herself. I am sorry to Disoblige 
you, but you must give me Somebody Else.” 

“Here is a List of the Ladies,” said the Host- 

“Take your Choice.” 
. “e] will take This One,” said he, “forshe Stutters.” 


This teaches us that Birds of a Feather occa- 
sionally Prefer to Flock Apart. 


Il. THE WOMAN AND HER THEORY. 


THERE was once a Woman who had a Theory that 
Man did not care for Too Much Intellectuality in 
her Sex. After this Theory she shaped her Ac- 
tions, which showed her to have been a Remark- 
able Woman. One day a Man asked her if she 
Belonged to his Sister’s Ibsen Club. 

“Oh, no,” she answered; “I cannot understand 
Ibsen at all.” 

The Next Time he Called he brought her a 
Bunch of Violets and asked her if she read Mae- 
terlinck. 

“No: I think it is very silly,” she replied. 

Then the Man brought her a Box of Chocolates, 
remarking, “‘Sweets to the Sweet’—do you not 
think Shakspere was right?” 

The Woman saw that she was Making Prog- 
ress. Now was her Time to Stop, but this she 
Did not Perceive. 

“Shakspere?” said she. “Oh, yes, I have read 
a Little of His Works, but I do not see Much 
Sense in them, to tell the Truth.” 

“Nay, nay,” said the Man, “this is too much. 

Not to Understand Ibsen shows that you are a 
G od Woman; to think Maeterlinck Silly augurs 
well for your ‘Intelligence; but not to see Much 
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Sense in Shakspere implies that you are Unedu- 
cated.” 


And he did not Call Again. 


This teaches us that it is Possible to Get Too 
Much of a Good Thing. 


Ill, THE WOMAN WHO HAD BROAD VIEWS, 


THERE was once a Woman who Held Very Broad 
Views. Of these Views she Often Spoke, as is the 
Habit of Those who Hold them. But though she 
was Very Advanced, she had her Little Plans, 
just like the Rest of Us. One Day she was Talk- 
ing with a Man who was Interested In Her, and 
therefore, as she thought, in Her Views. For 
even Advanced Women make this Error Occa- 
sionally. 

“Tf I were Married,” she said, “I should Never 
for One Moment expect My Husband to Confide 
his Past to me. I should Consider it to be none 
of My Business. Nor should I feel that he was 
Necessarily Immoral if he Looked at Any Other 
Woman but Me. For that is Idiotic, considering 
that Men are only Human.” 

The Man smiled Approvingly. 

“You are Quite Right,” he said. “If More 
Women were Like You, the World would be a 
Happier Place. But Few are so Broad-minded.” 

“And then,” said the Woman, “I should Ex- 
pect the Same Tolerance from Him; for Women 
are Only Human, too.” 

The Man drew Away his Chair. “I fear,” said 
he, somewhat Coldly, “that you are Carrying 
Matters a Little Too Far. The Constitution of 
Society requires Some Foundation. There are 
Certain Things a Man has a Right to Exact from 
His Wife.” 

And he Engaged Himself to a Recent Graduate 
of a Convent School. 


This teaches us that the Broad Road is More 
than Likely to Lead to Destruction. 


IV. THE WOMAN WHO COULD NOT SEW. 


THERE was once a Woman who was so extraordi- 
narily Clever as to be able to persuade a Man that 
she was Beautiful. But she was not Domestic. 
She wrote Fascinating Letters which made the 
Man believe that to have Any One like That in 
the House he would Willingly Hire a House- 
keeper. But he was Set in his Ways, which was 
one of the Reasons why she liked him so much. 
One Day he stole up behind her as she sat Com- 
posing a Fascinating Letter to him, and saw a 
Large Hole in her Stocking. 

“TI am afraid This will not Do,” he said, and 
Broke the Engagement. 
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Afterward the Woman attended Classes in “Do you Imagine that A Man Marries a Port. 
Domestic Science, including Sewing, but her Ef- folio? Now, don’t cry, or you'll make your Lovely 
forts were Unavailing. Eyes all Red.” 


This teaches us that it is Sometimes too Late This teaches us that Literature is One Thing 
to Mend. and Life Another. 
Josephine Daskam. 
Vv. THE WOMAN WHO PLAYED “CYRANO.” 


THERE was once a Woman who was very 
Plain. She was also Clever. She had a 
Friend who was far from being Either. 
Her Friend was much Interested in a 
Brilliant Man who was an Author. The 
Author begged to Correspond with her, 
but she knew that he would not Care to 
Keep it Up long, because she could not 
write Clever Letters, nor Understand 
them, for that matter. 
“TI will write them for you,” said the 
Plain Woman. “Ithinkit would be Amus- 
ing, and I should Like to be Amused.” 
“Oh, How Kind you Are!” said her 
Friend, Gratefully. 
The Woman had seen “Cyrano,” and 
so she knew how These Things Worked. 
She wrote many Letters, and also 
taught her Friend to Play Up to them subse- The Point of View. 
quently in Conversation. Finally the Author got 
to the Point where he, as it were, offered to Share Youne ’Arry—name was ’Awkins— 
his Desk with her. Growed up to be a clown, 
“Tt is now Time for a Coup d’Etat,” said the An’ everybody thought ’im 
Woman. “You must Tell him the Truth, and Let The ’omeliest boy in town. 
him See Who it Is that he Really Loves.” 
Her Friend was Frightened, and when the Au- 
thor came again she Confessed. Why, all eggreed a plainer 
“You have been Laboring Under a Delusidn,” Young man was never saw — 
she said. “I cannot Tell a Lie, because you would Excep’ old Missis ’Awkins, 
Certainly Find me Out later. She wrote them.” Young ’Arry ’Awkins’ maw. 
“Who? That Thin One?” said the Author, in 
Surprise. “You don’t Say so!” 
“Shall I Call her Down?” said the Friend, sadly. She seemed to think she could n’t 
“Not by a Great Deal!” said the Author, De- Be complimentin’ one 
cidedly. “Why do we Want her?” No ’igher way ’n tell ’im 
“Why!” exclaimed the Friend, “Don’t you “°E looked so like ’er son!” 
want to Marry her?” 
“You Precious Little Idiot!” said the Author. Catharine Young Glen. 














THE TRAMP HIPPO TO THE ELEPHANT. THE SLOTH TO THE VAMPIRE. 
“Please, marm, won’t ye help a poor feller wot ain’t “You must really excuse the state things are in, my 
had nothin’ ter eat since yesterday—’ceptin’ a ton o’ dear, but we have been house-cleaning, and everything 
hay?” is upside down.” 
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